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ECLIPSE 


Ourboard SS Starter 


A BENDIX PRODUCT 


APS easy turns of the crank spin the fly-wheel of the Eclipse Out- — 
board Starter, through gear reductions. A touch of the button, the 
starter engages and cranks the engine... at a speed of 750 R.P.M. or more. 
It’s easy, quick, positive... always. 

The Eclipse Outboard Starter operates on the inertia principle — the 
same unfailing method by which Eclipse Aviation Starters serve most of 
the military and commercial planes in the United States today. 

It is light in weight, compact, and is installed in a few minutes time. 
Requires no servicing and has no accessories or extra parts. 

You'll want one to remove the work and guesswork from starting your — 
motor this summer. See your dealer today — or, if he cannot supply you, — 
use the coupon below for complete information. 

ECLIPSE AVIATION CORPORATION 


East Orange, New Jersey (Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
















(FOR DEALERS ONLY) 


Eclipse Aviation Corporation, 
Dept. c-19, East O: .N.J. 
cas J Eclipse A viation Corporation, Dept. D-19, East Orange, N. J. 
Please send me full information on the Eclipse Outboard 
Please give me full particulars concerning your dealer 
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O other motor, we believe, has won and held 
such steadfast owner loyalty and enthusiasm as 
Speeditwin. Sheer performance earned this fine 

regard and preference. Truly modern high-speed, high- 
duty design became an accomplished fact in the first 
Speeditwin. Work boat, family boat, runabout, racer 
—every known type of craft has been superbly powered 
with Speeditwin. 


Now there is a new leader in the tremendously popular 
Speeditwin line. We ask every Speeditwin owner to en- 
joy a ride with this new motor. We promise thrills of 
performance that even they have never known before. 
On every point—power, speed, smoothness, starting 
ease, quietness—they will call this ride a revelation. 


Accept this invitation. Ride with your Evinrude dealer. 
Take the tiller — turn the throttle — and see if our 
promise is not more than fulfilled in performance! 


The new Speeditwin, 25 horsepower, is priced at $250.00. With de- 

pendable 12-volt electric starting, $315.00. The famous 20 and 22 

aa 4. P. Re . horsepower Speeditwins are offered for all who wish true Speeditwin 

SPEEDITWIN = dependability and stamina at prices remarkably low. 20 horsepower 

Speeditwin, $190.00. 22 horsepower Speeditwin, $220.00. With 12- 
volt electric starting, $265.00. 


Equipped with new 
type gearless internal 
rotary valve, vibration 


less spring-cushioned iv 
e Out- { Steering handle and “™ 

efficient underwater f 
on, the | silencer. Compression F 





rmore. § release, automatic 
choke and special & * MAGNETO IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 
primer for easy — : : 
 — the starting. __ Consistently Victorious! Evinrude 


“40-60”, world’s fastest outboard, again 
proves its supremacy by winning the an: 


nual Albany-New York Marathon! 


* Sl Ge LIGHTWIN ‘9975 


nost of 


re 


ig your The outstanding value in the light motor field. 
ly you Ideal power for average service on rowboats, fish- 
y you ing craft, yacht dinghres, canoes, etc. Develops 4 


SPORTFOUR 


A brilliant small four specially 
built for fine family boats and 


horsepower, weighs only 38 pounds. Quick take- 
down for compact stowage. Comfortable steering 
with new shock-absorbing steering handle. Inex- 
d pensive Evinrude Troll Guide can be instantly fitted 
medium sized runabouts. 25 cu and permits perfect operation at slowest trolling 
in. displacement. Equipped with speeds. Motor is handsomely finished and sturdily 
, constructed to give perfect service for many years. 


DRA Re ASS te MH 


gearless internal rotary valve in 


tegral with crankshaft Easy to , ; Nine Evinrude Models—Evinrude Year Book 
Start, operates with exceptional ie : describes these and other Evinrudes—six 2-cylinder 
quietness and -yvithou: a trace faa UY and three 4-cylinder models—four models with 12- 
volt electric starting available at moderate extra cost. 


Send today for this free book. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
498 N. 27th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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> PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GERX’ 


_ FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since 1864 
Timely Suggestions for the 


Angler’s Kit 


With the opening of the fishing season, anglers will be 
particularly interested in new goods, those of real merit, 
as additions to the tackle kit. 

The articles illustrated herewith are just a few of the 
leading items, some of very recent addition to the Pflueger 
Line, and which in actual fishing have demonstrated a 
peculiar attraction for the finny tribe. 

For the first time, and to fill a particular need, the 
angler is now offered in the Pflueger Norka, a reel of 
large capacity, comparatively light in weight and with 
the combined features of level wind, free spool and anti- 
back-lash, and is particularly adaptable for the heavier 
fresh water fishing, such as muskallonge, etc., as well as 
for light salt water fishing. A worthy companion for the 
Pflueger Supreme, Summit and Akron Level Winds. 


Pflueger NORKA Reel 


Level Wind, Free Spool and 
Anti-Back-Lash. Satin Finish 
Diamalloy, Trimmed in Pol- 
ished Diamolite. 

Will hold easily 210 yards 
No. 2424 Pflueger Nonpareil 
Silk Line or 200 yards 9-thread 
Cuttyhunk Line. 

The finish of this reel pre- 
sents a most pleasing and satis- 
factory appearance, and is 
practically proof against cor- 
rosion. 

It has all the characteristics 
and dependable qualities for 
which Pflueger Level Wind 
Reels are so widely known. 


No. 1335 
174" pillars—2%4" plate. 
Price each 


$12.00 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, President 
Akron, Ohio 


Dept. F-7 






A book that is filled with facts on fish and fishing. 
It illustrates and describes 51 leading game fish— 
gives instructions on bait casting, fly casting, etc. 
Small size—fits the pocket or tackle kit. Send for 
this book and it will aid you in getting the right 
tackle for your vacation trip. 





) E. A. Pflueger, President 
) THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-7 Akron, Ohio. 


Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog containing information of 
special interest to anglers. 
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Pflueger HYDRO Fly Spinner 
12 Popular Patterns. Sizes, 6, 8 and 10—Price, each 20c. 
Size 2—Price, each 25c. 


Spinner of extreme lightness adds a flutter to the Fly 
that is irresistible. 








Exact size 14”" 


Small, extremely light, minnow-shaped Wobbler. Flutters, 
wiggles and wobbles. Trout, Bass, Perch, Bluegills, etc., 
cannot resist it. Eachin a screw-top glass container. 


One size and six distinct finishes. Price, 75c each. 





Pflueger LIVEWIRE Minnow 
Made in two sizes: 314" and 5” and three attractive finishes. 
Prices— $1.00 and $1.25 each 
The Minnow is made of celluloid and the attractive 
blends or colorations in which it is finished are per 








Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 
Three Sizes. Spotlite Finish. 
Prices, 50c, 75c and $1.00 each. 





Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 
Two Sizes—Fifteen Finishes. Prices, 75c to $1.00 each. 












DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE AT 59th 
NEW YORK 


v 


A distinguished resi- 
dence for a day or year, 
conveniently located 


at the crossroads of 


fashionable New York 


JOHN F. SANDERSON, Manager 
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WILSON’S CAMP ON INDIAN LAKE 
HAMILTON COUNTY, N. Y. "At the water’s edge” 
An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. Over thirty acres on the shores of 
one of the most beautiful lakes in the Adirondacks. Fishing—hunting—canoeing— 
hiking—mountain climbing—horseback riding—tennis—excellent bathing beach— 
water sports. All rooms, cabins, tents and cottages have unobstructed view of lake 
and mountains. Noted for its good food. Terms $25.00 and upwards—weekly, 


American plan. 


MR. AND MRS. ROBT. H. WILSON, Proprietors 


Established 1915 








FOR YOUR VACATION 


Try the famous Wolf Pond and Moose Valley country 
in the Adirondacks for a real vacation, where you can 
have horseback riding and instructions free of charge, 
tennis, croquet, lawn games, hiking, mt. climbing. 
fishing, hunting, or a real rest. Good home cooking. 
Private home. Accommodates 20. Brown or native 
Trout, Great Northern Pike, Bass and Perch fishing 
2000 feet elevation, 249 miles from New York City. 
Paved roads. 5% hours by train. Make reservations 
early. Gentiles only. Rates $18 and $20 per week. 
Jay Woodward, Stony Creek, N. Y. 


LOOKING FOR TROUT 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? 


For the best trout fishing in the country and a 
real summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

In connection with the Inn we have three-room 
camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, 
running water, etc. 

BEEBE & ASHTON, SUNSET INN 

CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 




















BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 

IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
1800 ft. above sea level—among 
mountain peaks, ponds and won- 
derful views. Largest and wildest 
lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins, 
open fireplaces, excellent food— 
all modern conveniences. Booklet 


and rates— 
J. M. BALDERSON 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 








FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request a 
conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; 
@ good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 








BUNGALOW 


24 x 36 Crooked Board. 3 bedrooms, 16 x 24. 
Living room, centered by field stone fire- 
place. Bath with shower. 10 x 10 kitchen. 
Running water. Electricity. Near Lake George 
and Saratoga. $2,200 cash. Terms: $2,500. 
$800 down, balance 5 years. Address: 


J. E. GUNNING, Owner Hadley, N. Y. 


Hunting Camps Log Cabins 


Adirondack Mts. 


168 acres—7 room house—cellar—other buildings. 
Fine maple sugar camp. Nearly % mile water front 
on lake, fine trout stream. No better deer, partridge 
and small game hunting in U. S. One trapper caught 
53 fox one season. Only 15 miles back in Mts. from 
Lake George. Good road. Price $1400.00. Easy terms. 
We build log om, “ actual cost any where for 

















LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 
Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. 
Cottages are on the shore a the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 
table silver. For Information Write 


R. FORT Indian Lake, N.Y. 








Vacation—Hunting—Fishing 

In Adirondacks—2000 ft. elevation. 40 mile State 
Park at back door. Wonderful view. Modern, private 
home. Good home cooking, own farm produce, private 
bathing. Mountain climbing, hunting, fishing or rest. 
Free saddle horses. Excellent deer hunting. Miles of 
trout streams, bass, muskies and perch. 2 miles to 
lake. 225 miles New York City. Board $18 and up. 
Christians only. Write for booklet. 


SCHUYLER WINSLOW 


Stony Creek New York 








customers. ar! Woodward, Luzerne, N. Y. 
BELL LODGE Stony Creek, New York 

Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 
Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National League 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque section 
of the Adirondacks. Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal place 
for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in moun- 
tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, moun- 
tain climbing, tennis, boating. bathing. Half mile to 
Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, Brant Lake 
and others. All modern improvements. Home cooking. 
modates 30. Rates $18.00 and up per week. Every care is taken to maintain 


the reputation of the house for culture and refined patronage. Gentiles only. 
Open all year. Write for booklet. Our motto, ‘We Feed Them.” ‘i 














. 

Your Summer Vacation 

LONE PINE INN on CRANBERRY LAKE, 
largest Adirondack Lake. Famous for speckled 
trout fishing. A Forest Inn with all modern con- 
veniences. We have just the place you have been 
looking for. Send for illustrated booklet and 
other information. 
Lone Pine Inn, F. A. Hovey, Prop., Cranberry Lake, N.Y. 


Make Reservations Now 
If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


9 

UMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 

Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 

Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 

water, modern conveniences, exceptional table and 

nine miles from the village. 








In the heart of the Adirondacks 














MEMBERSHIP IN CLUBS EVERYWHERE AT ONE LOW FEE 


GOLF, TENNIS, RIDING, POLO, YACHTING, 
HUNTING, FISHING, CAMPING and all sports 
at finest clubs. Simply present membership card. 
Highest qualifications required. 1377 clubs now 
available, geographical tabulation mailed on re- 
quest. Finest properties being purchased for mem- 


ASSOCIATED SPORTS CLUBS, INCORPORATED, 1265 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


bers’ exclusive use, including 9,496 acre hunting 
and fishing paradise. 

COURTESY DISCOUNTS at City and Resort 
Hotels on room, meals and sports facilities on 
presentation of membership card. Partial lst of 
hotels mailed on request. 









Annual dues $100. 
Admission fees $100 to $1000. 
Life Membershi 1000 to $5000. 


Liberal terms of payment arranged 
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BIG CAME BIC TROUT GAME-TROD 
Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 250 square miles ideal hunting and fish- W I L D E R N E - ~ 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 
SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT : cage r 
NORTHERN PIKE, AND OUANANICHE FISH- ANADA with over three million Canadian government. These act as a 
i ING. MOOSE. DEER. BLACK BEAR. WOLF square miles of forests offerstothe reservoir to replenish the game. 
. spo : . 
~] Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, reliable it nee ® Comet hunting ground Canadian National’s outdoor de- 
Canadian and Indian guides. itera y wit game. rt h ll ed . 
Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, to Chibouga- partment has collect valuable in- 
mou, and Peribonka River nest hunt The primeval forests of eastern formation on seasons, hunting grounds 
ing and fishing locations. First class organization for en ge ~ eo ae on and es gr cong a A list of 
hunting and fishing trips. uncoun numbers. And in the wild, approved guides and outfitters is also 
aliens ig AAO G4 Be Ba - eigenoegy Cet Rockies range kept up-to-date. 
Come Where The Big Ones Await! the moose, caribou, deer, mountain 
' Booklet on request sheep, mountain goat, brown and 1 — ety hunting trip now. Your 
. Lesnes Blamedl, Mancoer black bear, and th hate ocal Canadian National agent will be 
wad c ar, an e savage grizzly. 
| Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada : glad to help you or, communicate with 
a i _ Thousands of square miles of na- C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist and 
= tional parks which serve as breeding Convention Bureau, Canadian 
Bigger MOOSE grounds have been set aside by the National Railways, Montreal, Canada. 
+ 
and Bigger Trout il . CAl N N D I N 
More Bears, WVarmints IAN L \' I I O I VAL AL 
and Small Game lent in 
x H°Xt and fish for years to come in the best Largest ailuray Sy 
ian Moose and Speckled Trout region on the con- 
= tinent. As your own guest. BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
IP 80 Square Miles of NEW Country | 186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 925 Euclid Avenue 4 So. Michigan Ave. 
on- ever Hunted Out. Never Exploited. | NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI SAN FRAN 
= End of the Trail. Exclusive Rights. 673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 49 East 4th Street 648 Market Strest 
00d Ask about joining the new Gatineau Rod & Gun 
am, Club while you can. Finest wilderness reserve, fully 
rm. protected. Excellent transportation. Low membership 
Buy fee, non-assessable, fully beng: ee di yo os ane P 
ts rates; saving in license costs. Restricte ‘o a limite | 
bee samihor of real anartans < te Quebec 142 m. N. from Cc A he gE E U Cc A R oO iat A NORTHERN ONTARI 
you. Ottawa. Membership Booklet FREE. “Where the Family Spirit Pr CAMP WE-NA-NAK AT TRAILS END 
FRED M. KIEFER, Sec.-Treas. Naeno mas Cane” rimAcam ONTARIO Auto Vacationist’s and Fisherman’s Paradise. 
Nias 822 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. || (> te forgotten. Brine the family Wonderful fishing in 16 Lakes. Delightful log 
a? ——__ | to the north woods. Every home Bungalows, where you have freedom and com- 
ns SLEEPY HOLLOW FISH comfort. Sapendig fishing, ok: fort. Good Food. Good beds. Tennis, Bathing, 
ing, canoeing, athing. Good . ‘¢ q 
AND GAME LODGE —. tyme home anes. j ncnnen yg ee per inils gicy 
‘. ‘ .P. eached by rail or auto. Send . ° 
4 PPE me ye ny tm P.Q. | for illustrated booklet. FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS 
° Unquestionably the finest small mouth black bass fishing in the | | R. D. Morgan, 939 Guardian Bldg. Box 51, Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada 
« c Jatineau Valley—far famed as being the stamping ground of fin and | | Main 9485 Cleveland, QO. 
m _ - ation limited to fourteen with a view to preserving the a - 
3. fishing at its present standard | 
or oe hg gravel highway and seventy miles by rail from | 
| oni nt 2, te desing, ences to et toot | LOG CABIN CAMPS SIx POINT LODGE 
—_ Sleepy Hollow, Bouchette. P. Q. Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the “Of the Beaten Trail” 
shores of beautiful Northland lakes. No crowds; se- A LOG CABIN CAMP on beautiful Silent Lake. In 
on FISHING AND HUNTING — = yg Bg } agg cod Were dn ae ae ged eA of ping egy | 
tion right from cabin doors. Finest fishing, bathing, se ar, x Bass. aT pe, ee, eee 
lace RESERVE | boating, canoeing, ete. Only one night on C.P.R. re ei nigdigualiscisine 
oun- Drive your auto from home to camp | Ry a Be vg eee We really do have good fishing 
—_ Excellent speckled trout fly fishing, Moose, “"M. U. BATES ‘ 4 chef gow wl eememten, Bocsllont Romancated Send. Good co Gee, 
e to 
Lake Deer, Bear, Partridges, Rabbit, etc. || Box 1, Metagama (via Cartier) N. Ont. || Booklet-—A. D. GREENE, PAUDASH, Ont. 
‘ing. Wire, Write or Phone No. 1 for information to | — 
intain » Pony gy gy aa | | 
only. .O. Box 8, La Tuque, Que., Canada | 
|| MEMQUISIT LODGE ‘9&ZHERN | KREGER’S CAMP 
— | . 
Wy 4 = Fyenten, Log Cabin of pieatpere, Gabe. situ- On Lake of the Wood 
ated on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, a n e 0 ie oods 
0 SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB | Fisherman’s real Paradise, wonderful scenery, perfect offers you fishing in May and June, for Salmon, Trout, 
quiet and best of fishing consisting of Black Bass, Walleyed and Northern Pike. July, August and Sept 
Best trout fishing in Province of Quebec. ||] Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge; also, offers the best in Muskie, Black Bass and Pike fishing. 
Only 8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory |} Duck and Deer Hunting in Season. Excellent table. Exclusive use of camp allowed to private parties of 
just opened by new road. 75 sq. miles. 40 ||] Comfortable beds, real boats and guides for hire. six people, or over. For further information write to 
lakes filled with only speckled trout of great ss TT en eee We to tate Per A. E. KREGER 
7 . , | rip by steamer from Sturgeon Falls ge. For 
size and lake trout. Also moose, deer, and rates and reservations write. Morson P. O., via Sleeman, ‘Ontario, Canada 
small game. Write for illustrated folder. Capt. Chas. Britton, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario } 
a Oe De La Salle Ave. Montreal, Lee is 
=—CANADA’S WILDS~ || MUSKIES MUSKIES 
1 5 0 y O O 0 NORTHERN ONTARIO Kenneally Lodge, Hudson, Ontario 
° Wabi-Kon Camp 220 miles East of Winnipeg on the main line of the 
= a that many enthusiasts are I IMAGAM Lake Sal Canadian National Railways. 
reading this issue. Canada We offer the finest of Muskie Fishing and a very 
: oe of ° s A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with ev mi - fine number of cabins and all accommodations for your 
An advertisement of this size in this fort rs the heart of four million acres ot virgin go horall large or individual fishing parties. 
department costs $17.50 per month; ae — Se ae eee. eee Canase ond w oe operate ones = ee ite in a most 
: ° . a Bathing ramping. ne night —_ ‘oron remarkable country. Write for our fo 
twice this size costs $35.00, etc. or Montreal Excellent table. Write for bookle’ : 
W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P.0., Lake Timagami, ‘Ont., Can. Post Office, Rolling Portage, Ont. 





























Bag A Big Brown Bear 


w~ ALASKA 


The Kodiak Bear is the most prized of tro- 
phies! To get one is an enviable thrill. 

Leave business cares behind! Get a good 
rest—enjoy some real sport—have a trip of a 
lifetime and return fresh and fit, ready for 
real battle. Get a mixed bag this Fall—shoot 
the huge Kodiak Brown Bear, Kenai Moose, 
White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Griz- 
zly and Glacier Bear. 

This is the pioneer hunting organization of 
Alaska (no connection with any other group 
or individuals now advertising hunting ex- 
peditions to Alaska) with a reputation among 
big sportsmen, and operating from the Cana- 
dian boundary line to the extremities of the 
Alaska Peninsula, from the Arctic Circle 
to the Gulf of Alaska. 

Book hunt now! Folder available to sports- 
men. Cable address AGTA 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
Sixth Year of Operation 


BOX F ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


“PLAYGROUND OF THE WORLD” 


A vacation paradise for the sports- 
man, fisherman and motorist. 


Ideal for camping, canoeing, trail 
riding, hiking, mountaineering. 


Among scenery of surpassing 
beauty and grandeur. 


For Literature or List of Guides 
in various districts write to 


THE BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL 
INFORMATION 


British Columbia 


Victoria 








HUNT AND FISH ON 
THE ARCTIC SLOPE 


Take a trip on Arctic Waters from Summit Lake 
in Northern British Columbia. Unspoiled hunting 
and fishing for hundreds of miles. We can furnish 
complete outfits and competent guides for short or 
long trips. Terms on application. Apply: 


The ¥ TradingCo., Summit Lake,B.C. 
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Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and 
wild virgin country. 


enormous quantities in this 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 


very reasonable rates. 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


LEON de PAUW 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 








NEW GAME FIELDS 
Rare Trophies in North China 


I am now prepared to take a small party on a 
trip into the heart of the shooting district of north- 
west China and Mongolia. Three distinct types of 
big horn sheep; wapiti, deer, antelope, goral and 
other game in great numbers. Everything provided 
including personal servants for each member of the 
party. Have had fifteen years experience shooting 
in this country and guarantee to place the sportsman 
within easy shooting distance of the game. Having 
lived among the people for many years and knowing 
many of them personally the usual inconveniences 
of travel in the interior will be largely done away 
with. In addition to the usual tourist schedules 
the party will visit unusual points of interest far 
off the beaten trail. Address 


HENRY F. KRENZ 
2116 37th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 








MANOUAN 
In Northern Quebec 


HUNTING FISHING CANOEING 
The Finest Reserve in Quebec 


Moose, Deer, Bear, Partridges, rabbits, etc. 
Speckled, Red and Grey Trout, 
Pickerel, Great Northern Pike. 
Best of cabin accommodation and outfit. 
A limited number of cabins fully equipped by 
the week or the month. Reasonable rates. 


Illustrated folder sent on application. Write or Wire. 


ARMAND TREMBLAY, Manager 


Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club 
100 McGill Street Montreal, P. Q., Canada 











HUNTERS 


get big game in the “Famous Jackson Hole” 
in the heart of the big game country. Elk, 
Bear, Moose, Deer, Mountain Sheep. 

A Real Hunting Camp for Sportsmen 
Open Season Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th 
Write us for rates and early booking dates 
BRADFORD & CANDLER 
Big Game Guides and Outfitters, Burris, Wyoming 





**Famous’”’ **Jackson”’ *“*Hole’’ 


Bring the family and spend your summer 
vacation at our lodge. 
Wonderful TROUT FISHING. 

Rates $5.00 a day including board and lodging. 
Trips through ‘““TETON’’ and Yellowstone Parks. 
Fall hunting of Moose, Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope, 
Bear. Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th. Ask for information. 
Make reservations early. 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO., Kelly, Wyo. 











OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bidg. Kansas City, Kansas 





SUMMER RANCH GUESTS 
Fishing, boating, saddle horses 


FALL HUNTS 
Elk, deer, goat, sheep, lion and bear 


BILL MARTZEL 


West Yellowstone Montana 

















“We showed to 800 
People and We 
Cleared $100” 


“We did not intend it as a money 
making proposition, but are more 
than pleased with the returns. 
Have not heard anything but fa- 
vorable comment concerning the 
pictures.”” The Waynesboro Fish 
and Game Protective Assn. 

Every kind of men’s club and as- 
sociation has found these pictures 
wonderful entertainment. They 
draw big crowds and they put 
money in the treasury. Your club 
should have the same experience 


” Field & 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from 
showing the taking of every kind 
of American game and game fish 
by some of the most expert hunt- 
ers and anglers who have ever 
lived. No matter where you live 
you will find among these reels 
many which show the kind of 
hunting and fishing found in your 
section. There are 


14 Fishing Pictures 


trout of all kinds—bass—salmon 
—channel bass—muskies—all kinds 
of deep sea game fish. 


9 Duck Shooting Pictures 
14 Hunting Pictures 


quail — chicken—geese—turkey— 
bear—deer—moose—mountain lion 
—goats—etc. 


PICTURES COST CLUB 
NOTHING 


Not a cent comes out of your 
treasury. These pictures really 
help you keep your club together 
making every member more en- 
thusiastic about it. They are the 
finest pictures of their kind ever 
made. 





Tf you have a 16 mm. projector, a 
library of hunting and fishing pic- 
tures, owned outright, will afford 
you endless hours of enjoyment. 
The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fietp & Stream pic- 
tures reduced to 16 mm. size for 
home use. 100 ft. reels, $10 each 
if ordered immediately. 400 ft. 
reels of other subjects, $30. 











Send this coupon NOW 


Fietp & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about 
your pictures, terms, etc. 


Sesrsesegpepespseaespespespeweeaeeegnaeeseeeaegcecnaaouagagecacagaespsaspeseseeeuaegces 





























A Thousand 
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MUSKIES 


were taken last season at our Camps on 


Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


with its 16,000 islands and also on tributary 
lakes. Four Field & Stream Prize Winners taken 
here last year. 
Many thousand salmon, 
mouth bass, wall-eyed and G. N. pike also 
taken. Moose, deer, bear, duck all plentiful. 
House-boat and cruiser trips, also canoe trips 
arranged. 

Full information on request 


E. D. CALVERT 


Cedar Island Camp, RAINY RIVER, Ont. 


trout, small and large 








——— 





RIDEAU LAKES 


In the heart of that far famed fishing section. 
Twelve lakes within easy access, we offer good 
small and large mouthed Bass, Northern Pike, and 
Salmon fishing, and a Hotel (Government Stan- 
dard) where you may enjoy good meals. Comfort- 
able beds, hot and cold water, baths, and cour- 
teous service. 
Experienced guides, motor boats, 
skiffs, and live bait always available. 
Just off Kingston—Ottawa Highway No. 15, and 
18 miles North of Gananoque (overnight from New 
York via Clayton, N. Y. and Gananoque, Ont.) 


Rates $4. to $5.—Special weekly rates 
Booklet on request 
No Black Flies—No Hay Fever 
Open June 15th to Nov. Ist 


HOTEL KENNEY 


Jones Falls, Ont. 


Ownership management 











a | 








Read “Tales of Record Fish” 
in this issue on page 41 


THE RIDEAU LAKES 
produced the 


6% lb. Lake Trout 


Many more Large Lakers are lying deep in these 
waters awaiting a bright, tempting lure—also lakes 
created for the bait caster. Bass—both large and 
small mouth—are plentiful. CHarrry'’s Locks is 
situated on OpINIcON LAKE and from this central 
location many excellent fis hing lakes may be entered 
without a portage. CHAFFEY's Locks is easily acces 
sible—a distance of twenty-eight miles north of the 
River St. LAWRENCE. THE OPINICON, formerly a 
club, caters to fishermen and to persons desiring a 
real outdoor vacation. Cottage or hotel accommoda- 
tions at the popular rates of $4.00 to $6.00 per day. 
American plan. Thirty capable native guides are in 
attendance and all of them can prepare a clean, 
tasty shore dinner. Write to us and we will be 
pleased to forward literature and detailed informa 
tion concerning this beautiful Lake Section of 
OnTatio. No black flies. No hay fever. 


THE OPINICON 


CHAFFEY’S LOCKS - ONTARIO 








. . . 
Lake Nipissing 
Good fishing for bass, pickerel and pike. Ten- 
nis and Miniature Golf. Excellent beach 
Completely furnished cottages at from $25.00 
to $50.00 per week. 
Room and Board $ 
WALTONIAN 


3.50 per day. 
INN 


Ontario 


Callander 





HUNTERS—CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot 
Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies 
the scenery with your camera and let your 
et home enjoy it too. 

Reasonable rates 


HUGHES & KITCHEN 
Box 634 Alberta, Canada 


Shoot 
friends 


Jasper Park 





| 





TROUT AND SALMON 
FISHING 


Sportsmen! you are cordially invited to enjoy good 
fishing. A group of beautiful private trout lakes, 
one stocked with salmon. Comfortable accommodation 
for both ladies and gentlemen. Ideal resort for 
vacations. Private automobile road up to the lodge 
in the woods. Only two hours from Montreal. For 
further information and _ reservations, apply to 
J. 1. Le Bel, 1440 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 











May and June the water is cold, 
“‘oh’’ what pep after a long winter's rest. 
Reserve. 
Excellent meals, 

For information and illustrated booklet write J. 





A bungalow camp with individual log cabins, 
good equipment and competent guides. 
K. McConnell, 


For early fishing in the heart of Northern Ontario 


TEMAGAMI 


CAMP ACOUCHICHING provides a wonderful headquarters for those who enjoy early TROUT FISHING. In 
the fish — near the surface feeding on flies. They are 
Camp Acouchiching is located in the midst of the Temagami Forest 
stone fireplaces, running water and every convenience. 


Special rates for early parties. ¢ 


easily caught and 


108 Cluny Drive, Toronto, Ont. 
‘amp opencd May 1éth. 














SPORTSMEN 


Fish & Hunt the coming season in the Chicaubiche Fishing & Hunt- 
ing Club and Travel on the pretty Ashoupmouchouan reg In the 
Lake St. John district. Come by the C. N. Ry, or om P. Ry. to 
Montreal or Quebec and then to St. Felicien by C. "Ry. where we 
will meet you. 

We supply all you want for fishing or hunting trip as Guide. Canoe 
transportation, Food, Outfit, Kitchen, etc. Fishing;--Brook Trout, 

ake Trout, Ouananiche, Pick. Gas Fish, etc. Hunting;— Moose, 
Deer, Black Bear and Small Game. 


bray or Wire for price. = 


To & G. Potvin, St. Felicien Co., Lake St. John, P. Q. 
ind Rogistered to Hotel ERareaus: St. Felicien. 











GAME BIRD 
PICTURES 


This coupon has to do with 
the game bird picture subscrip- 
tion offer on the inside cover. 


Frietp & StrrReAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 

Enter (extend) my subscrip- 

tion and send me the 18 game bird pictures 

($1.00 extra Foreign.) 


Here’s $3.25. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 








at GREEN’S CAMPS 


on askie, 

recor u aken at our camp by Gordon M. Curtis. Camp is 
rea. w Ft. Frances and Kenora Highway. No long — 
trip—shorte oute to Lake of the Woods—Emo—New Gateway 





MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


‘amp open May Ist, when Lake Trout is at ite best ; 
Lake Trout, Wall Eye, Northern Pike and Bass. World's 





Send for Jolder. Write or wire 





GEO. H. GREEN—-EMO, ONT... CANADA 


erly of Rainy River, 





LOG CABIN 
FISHING AND HUNTING CAMPS 


Our camps are located in Miles Bay and Whitefish 
Bay, Lake of the Woods district 

The finest muskie fishing can be had in these waters 
Also large and small mouth bass, lake trout, wall 
eyed pike and northern pike. 

eating cabins, excellent table, boats, tents, air 
mattresses, canoes, motors, guides and clean sur 
roundings.. Further information on request to 

WM. HAAS, Rainy River, Ontario 





Clear Water Lake Resort 


Excellent Muskie, 


lights, 
and miles and miles of virgin territory 
the public. 


J. M. PERSIK, Prop., Member Izaak Walton League 


EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
SPORTSMAN’'S PARADISE 
Trout. Bass, and Pike fishing 
beautiful sandy beach. Electric 
Cooking. Hundreds of lakes 
Away from 


Souting, canoeing, 


cabins. Home 


Booklet. 











FOR SALE 


Good Salmon fishing rights on the 

Restigouche River. Easy distance from 

Metapaedia on the Quebec side. 

If not sold will be leased for the season. 
For particulars apply to this magazine or 

P.O. Box 776, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 



















FISHERMANS 



















































LUCK 





NOVA SCOTTA xd 
'_NEWFOUNDIAN D 


HIP away to the land of fishermen’s 

dreams come true . . . where there’s 
sport for all... game-fishing supreme .. . 
low license fees, lenient game laws and 
big bag limits. Fishermen’s wives, too, 
will love this ideal vacation, for while 
Mr. Fisherman plays the streams and 
rivers ... or pails out to the “banks” 
Mrs. F. may “tour” this charming region 
of gorgeous scenery, lovely climate and 
quaint, historic background. There’s so 
much to see and do. 


And what a smart cruise it is .. . 
luxury and comfort no end... fun, danc- 
ing, sports and deck games, with a jolly, 
“get-to-gether” crew aboard the famous 
cruise ships “Ft. St. George” and “Neris- 
sa”... two days shore leave at Halifax, 
two more at St. John’s with your big, 
modern steamer as your cosmopolitan 
hotel in each port .. . celebrated “Fur- 
ness” service throughout ... and the low 
all-expense rates take care of the whole 
happy affair. 

12 Days $130 up 
Tachaaice All Expenses 


FURNESS 
Red Chesinl tes 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorized Agent 
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The ADMIRA 








. . Golf 

.. Tennis 

. . Boating 

.. Surf Bathing 

. . Concert Orchestra 
Outdoor Sea Water 
Swimming Pool 


. Saddle Horses 





American and European 








Plans. 


Overlooking the Ocean 
CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 


This beautiful modern fire- 
proof hotel is located directly 
on the ocean front. 350 Rooms 
with sea water baths. 





Georce M. Boucuton, Mer. 





Moderate rates 
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The 
LKHotel 


mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. Itis inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world's most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


























Pennsylvania’s 
EXPERT 
CONSULTATION 


Construction of Hatcheries, 
Ponds and Aquariums 





Biological and Fish Forage 
Problem 


Commissioner of Fisheries Twenty Years 


N. R. BULLER 


Consulting Fish Culturist 


Riverview Manor, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Suite 302, 220 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SURVEYS 
Surveys of Lakes, Ponds and 
Streams 


Definite stocking program 
furnished for improvement 
of Fishing conditions 


North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 











FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 
That is what we have in fact as well 
as in name. 

Although on the shore of Lake 
Bellaire where bass, Mackinaw trout, 
wall-eyed and Great Northern pike 
abound, our speciality is speckled, 
brown and rainbow trout. 

To lure the rest of the family we 
offer a splendid new nine-hole golf 
course, 20 average and small sized 
rustic cottages with baths and fire- 
places, boating in all its phases and a 
table that draws on our own gardens. 

Send for our 20 page booklet of 
descriptions, pictures and promises. 

H. D. SMITH 


Bellaire Michigan 





IN THE POCONOS 


New log cabins with bath, central dining hall, excel- 
lent cuisine, our own milk, eggs, butter, poultry and 
vegetables. 18 acre Take surrounded by 540 acres 
woods, miles of old trails, 1200 ft. altitude. Fishing, 
canoeing, bathing. You'll see deer every day. A quiet 
spot, within 100 miles either Philadelphia or New 
York, where you can really rest. Rates $4.00 to $5.00. 
yentiles write for booklet. DUNMORES CAMPS, 
Dingmans Ferry, Pa. 


DELUXE DUCK SHOOTING 
GROUNDS FOR SALE 


Over 500 acres in center of Illinois’ best 
duck territory. Grounds fully equipped with 
fine house, pure drinking water. All-weather 
roads. Consistent shooting. 

G. GRIFFIN 


536 Lake Shore Drive Chicago, tI. 























Estateon North Carolina Coast 


ideal for small group of sportsmen to acquire 
as hunting and fishing club. Four hundred and fifty 
acres; seventy acres farmland, balance woodland, 
half mile shore front. Three farmhouses, twenty 
room mansion with fifteen bedrooms and four baths, 
fifty foot living room with two fireplaces, steam 
heat, electric light and water plants. Quail, deer 
and oysters on property; excellent duck shooting. 
Can be purchased at very attractive figure. 
R. GRISWOLD 


696 Broadway Newark, New Jersey 


FOR SALE 


Summer home in Sugar Island, Chippewa County, 
Michigan. On the shore of St. Marys River op- 
posite Canada. 60 acres of land, good fishing and 
hunting, good bathing beach. Only nine miles by 
water to famous Soo falls where largest rainbows 


automobile roads on island. Will sacrifice very 
cheap for cash or on terms. Write for further in- 
formation and photos to owner, 

BENSON, Nosbonsing, Ontario, Canada 











where the wilderness begins 


ELY, MINNESOTA twins siete 


Plan your vacation 9, the Superior National Forest and the Canadian Lake Regions. Fishing, camping, 
canoeing, resorts, golfing, sightseeing trips by motorboat and airplane. 


C) 100 different canoe trips into virgin wilderness 


C) Splendid resort hotel accommodations 


C) Log cabins (furnished for light housekeeping) 


Rent or purchase equipment “ = 


Beautiful locations for summer homes 
Airplane sightseeing trips 
(J Motorboat excursions 


k which you are interested in and mail t 


THE ELY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 18 South First Ave. Sens, Ely, Minnesota 








15,000 Acre Solid Tract 
Near Drummond, Wisconsin 
35 spring lakes with bass, pike and 
other fish. 2 spring fed trout streams. 
Deer, small game and other forms of 
wild life. Suitable for Club, Estate or 

Sub-Division. 
Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 











Fishing Clubs ¢ + Hunting Clubs 
ATTENTION! 


For sale Lake County, Minnesota island 48 acres 
in Knife Lake—International boundary water. 
One-quarter mile from mainland. Length one- 
half mile, extreme width nearly one-quarter 
mile, lake shore over one mile. Canadian shore 
distant one mile. Price $2500. 


Alfred J. Dean, 519 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











TO SETTLE AN ESTATE 


Will sell magnificent Hunting Preserve of 
4,500 acres in the Coastal section of South 
Carolina near Georgetown. Duck, deer, quail, 
turkey and other game. Beautiful live oak 
grove of 30 acres with hunting lodge and out- 
buildings. Fine artesian water. Two miles 
fronting on river. Seldom get an opportunity 
like this again. For particulars address, 


POSTMASTER Georgetown, S. C. 











FOR SALE 


Ryman’s Ruffed grouse, woodcock, and deer, and 
trout fishing paradise preserve, with fine club house 
fully equipped with fine six car garage and other 
outbuildings. Located ninety miles from New York 
City, one mile off Route No. 6, nice acreage, well 
stocked trout stream. Only high class sportsmen 
need reply who mean business. This place cannot be 
equalled or duplicated anywhere in the East as a 
Combination Shooting and Fishing Estate. Write 
GEO. H. RYMAN 


Shohola Falls Pike County, Pa. 
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A VACATION IN THE 
WEST THIS SUMMER 


TheCHICAGO&NORTH WESTERN 
Railway provides through service from 
Chicago to more western playlands 
than any other railway — including 
Black Hills of South Dakota; Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Upper Michigan; 
Colorado, California; Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton-Zion-Bryce-Grand Can- 
yon National Parks; Jasper National 
Park; Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 


Ask About Escorted, All-Expense Tours 


Low Summer Fares 


1420 For full information and descriptive 
} klets, address 











jr Cuicaco & North Western Ry. 


C. A. CAIRNS 
Pegvenser Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for early trout and salmon fishing. Five 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats 
from Henderson’s camps. Write for booklet 
and rates, Jackman, Me. 








FISHING AND SHOOTING 


Michigan—Northern Peninsula 


Five thousand acres timbered and cut over lands 

for lease at few cents per acre for term of years. 

Trout streams, lake fishing, deer and partridge. 

Desirable as location for fishing and shooting camp. 
WM. R. BROUGHTON 

First National Bank Detroit, Michigan 








Camp Otter 


First Connecticut Lake 
Elevation 1650 
Plan to spend your vacation with us. Good salmon, 
brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout fishing in spring 
and summer, and the best of deer hunting in the fall. 
Individual log camps with hot and cold water shower 
baths, central dining hall. For booklets and reserva- 
tions write 
A. H. CURRIER, Prop., Pittsburg, N. H. 








SALMON, TROUT and 
TOGUE FISHING 


Early stream fly fishing for salmon and trout. Good 
fly, fishing all season; also trolling for square tails 
and togue in the famous Debsconeag Lakes. Camps 
a short boat ride from auto road or R. RK. Station. 
New England telephone connections. Booklet and map, 
also any other information aaa on request. 
ACDONAL 


4. 
“White House Camps”’ Millinoeket, Maine 
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Auewi the 
Mountain Peaks 


Complete relief from Hay Fever 


Snugly tucked away among the peaks of the White Moun- 
tains, seven miles fromm the Canadian Frontier. The Balsams 
enjoys all the scenic splendor of the Swiss Alps. 

A spacious well appointed fireproof and modern hotel 
with accommodations for 800. Service of metropolitan stand- 
ard, club-like in atmosphere, assuring individual attention 
to each guest! Cottages: housekeeping or non-housekeeping 
with service and meals optional. 

Rebuilt championship 18-hole golf course; Polo—Tennis 
—Riding—Fishing—Swimming— Boating — Bowling — Bil- 
liards—Trapshooting and Archery. Competent instructors in 
all sports! Concert Orchestra with noted soloists—also 
Dance Orchestra—moving pictures—professional instructors 
in Bridge—Backgammon and Dancing. 

Children have their own supervised playground, and our 
own farm and dairy assures only the best foods. Dietician 
for special dishes. 

Open until October first. Let us send 
you a beautifully illustrated booklet. 


W. C. Enciisx 
Manager 


De rire 
iy THE BALSAMS 
Dixville Notch, New Hampshire 


New York Booking Office: (Always Open) 
144 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tel. Triangle 5-3261 














Catch-That-Big-One 
« “QUIMBY’S” ,.:*., 
COLD SPRING CLUB 


For the fisherman and his family 
Five Lakes—Streams—Border Forest 
TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 
Saddle horses, bathing, hiking. No hay fever. 


Main Camp—25 how with baths and open 
fires. —Guides—Good Road m to Oct. 15 
Hortense Quimby, vente Northeastern Vermont 


CHASE’S CAMPS ‘“fisine* 


on lovely Torsey Lake 


Gorgeous scenery, finest black bass fishing, 
all land and water sports, separate cabins, 
cheerful lodge, central dining-room, delicious 
food. Class A rating. References required. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. John A, Chase, Readfield, Maine. 








CHANNEL BASS [ieet-cromers: ues; 

K etc 4-1to 
6-1 to 10-15 about 11-2 

Guides, Power Boats with Cabins and awnings. A-1 Hotel, 50 oo 

rooms, 30 connect~ ay Sea Foods. ——— veg: 


Plan, day $3.50 





Gham | Bass 25-58 |bs.. Trows L to 10 tbs. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 
Hott W: eoteres orb 5 Wachap h wong es Me mous ¥ (Ocean Side) 
Ho achapreague. achapreague hore. Va. 

Booklets A. H. G Nichade tie hip Management) 

















CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 


Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with 
bath and Electric lights. Write for Booklet. 


G. L. Haggan, Mgr. 


FLY-FISHING 


The best for bass in Maine. Any time during June. 
Plenty of fun and thrill. Individual heated cabins. 
Home cooking. Make reservations now. 
DEERING’S 
SNUG HARBOR CAMPS 
North Belgrade, Maine 

















BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
Situated on an island surrounded by the 
best of fishing—trout, black bass and sal- 
mon. Individual cabins, modern. Best of 
home cooking. An ideal vacation spot. 

Booklet on request. 


R. E. BOOMER, Prop. 


EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout Seting, On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain_ that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake Maine 














Hillside Camps ***“*wxine“"** 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Prop. 


BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 

















BEMIS CAMPS 
OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 


The place you've always wanted to know about in 
this beautiful section of the White Mountains. 
Home atmosphere—excellent table. Canoeing, swim- 
ming, fishing, tennis, golf, horse back riding, 
mountain climbing—nights around the camp fire. 
Private cabins among pines—no hay fever. Reduced 
rates to July 15th. Booklet. 


H. C. BEMIS, SOUTH CHATHAM, N. H. 








ATTEAN CAMPS, Jackman, Maine 


May and June are the big fishing months in the 
Moose River, at Attean Falls. The three streams, 
Spencer Rips, Cold Brook, and the famous Holeb 
Falls. The Attean Lake has the big ones. Trout 1 to 
5 Ibs. Salmon 1 to 7 Ibs. 17 trout ponds and wonder- 
ful canoe trips. Expert guides at hand. We are 
reached by train or automobile. Booklet and map on 
request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN Jackman, Maine 














































































Photo by Kabel 


In the North Country, near Killarney, Ontario 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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ure of Nameless Waters 


Where unwary trout strike with savage abandon 


By 


NNAMED waters lure me. In my 
quests I have sometimes been led 
into strange places. Fortune fav- 
oring me, I have wandered by 

chance into a desolate, wind-swept basin 
set amid the ragged spires of a mighty 
range, where unmapped glacier waters 
were fairly churned by the strikes of sav- 
age, unwary trout. But if my lead has been 
faulty or if I have erred in my judgment, 
my search has frequently ended on the 
swampy shore of some shallow, poisoned 
slough where no game fish could exist 
or on the banks of a stream which flows 
only during the flood season. 

A hidden lake which bears no name 
suggests mystery and  adven- 
ture—untrod shores shadowed 
by lofty crags; wilderness ani- 
mals lingering without fear of 
bullet-hurling invaders. To cast 
a fly on what might be virgin 
waters; to see the swirl of a 
mighty rainbow that is not par- 
ticular as to the character of your 
lute or the color of your leader ; 
to thrill with the surge of a water 
beast which, if landed, -will not 
have other sportsmen’s hooks or 
leaders dangling from his mouth 
—these are a few of the things I 
seek. Such an environment. in- 
stills a sense of freedom that 
seems to exclude from all consid- 
eration such trivial worldly mat- 
ters as business, marriage and 
morals. 

What trail to choose for the 
glories I have mentioned? Ask 
the stars or the sun as it lifts 
above the first crest at dawn. 
Should you be a bit bewildered 
by their replies, ask the grizzled 
old man of the mountains who 
sits the evening through in silence 
until the great shadow sends him 
to an early cot. Ask him, and he 
may say, “Take the trail that 
follows the wind.” 

“But,” you object, 
wind changes?” 

To which he will repeat, “The 
trail that follows the wind.” 

I have followed the wind many 


“what if the 


PAUL WILLIAM GARTN 


times in my life. I have fished many un- 
named waters. Perhaps the first was the 
nameless creek on my uncle’s farm back 
in Kansas, where as a youngster I hooked 
some of the finest channel catfish I have 
seen to this day—much to the envy of my 
schoolboy comrades. 

Once, on the water trails of southern 
Ontario, where a traveler may paddle 
and portage his canoe for several hundred 
miles without traversing the same lake 
twice, I brought to gaff an 18-pound great 
northern pike in an inconspicuous connect- 
ing lake, scarcely more than 100 yards in 
length, where not one out of a hundred 
voyagers would trouble to drop a line. 


A fair fighter. Note zinc oxide on angler’s mouth, used 
as protection from blistering reflections and dry winds 





YER 


I have explored the mighty Teton 
Range of Wyoming during a spell when 
the snow was melting rapidly, to form 
considerable streams where ordinarily 
there were only small rivulets. Cut-throat 
trout which swarm in Jackson Lake near 
the inlets at the base of the range had 
taken to the voluminous flowing water 
and were to be found in great numbers in 
the deep pools of those unrecognized water- 
courses. 

In Oklahoma I have caught large- 
mouth black bass weighing approximately 
two pounds from a reservoir in a barn- 
yard—where not even the owners sus- 
pected there was anything but bullheads. 
Again, in Wyoming, I have ar- 
rived at nameless lakes in the 
Wind River Range, lying north 
and east of Fremont Peak, with- 
in two days’ packing. Many of 
the countless unsuspected lakes 
there, high above timber-line, 
have been stocked by an old 
nature lover whose hobby was to 
lug the cans of spawn into the re- 
mote fastnesses of the range for 
the mere love of wild life rather 
than for profit. 


HOUGH I could write of 
that adventure, I have chosen 
for this narrative a journey into 
the towering Sierras of Califor- 
nia, where one rises in a few 
hours’ ride from the sullen des- 
ert to some of the highest eleva- 
tions in the United States; where 
one’s horse needs to be half goat 
in order to hang to the ragged, 
rocky trails. When we drove 
through Bishop about six o’clock 
one June evening, with the ther- 
mometer hovering around 105 de- 
grees, the stupendous range, well 
on its way to blotting out the val- 
ley with shadow, never seemed 
more alluring. Two hours later 
saw us in camp on June Lake, one 
of the most popular steelhead wa- 
ters of the region. 
Later that evening at the camp 
store I sat beside a gaunt, gray 
old-timer whom every one called 
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Ad and who seemed to be more or less 

an authority on the surrounding country. 

A lull in the conversation, and I spoke to 

the smiling old fellow. “Many unnamed 

lakes in the high country?” 

“Gosh, yes,” came the quick reply. 
“More’n you can shake a stick at.” 

“Far back?” 

“Oh—two days’ ride, if you know the 
parts.” 

And though I might have saved my 
breath, I asked, “In what direction?” 

The old-timer laughed. He swung his 
arm in a wide half-circle and replied: “In 
whatever direction you ride. Get into the 
high country, point your horse, and keep 
a-goin’.” 

I withdrew from the conversation. On 
my way back to camp, where my com- 
panions, Pete Smith and Bob Bertholf, 
were enjoying an early snooze, I walked 
beneath a brilliant moon which wrought 
the snow-glutted valleys above into ghost- 
ly aspect. I saw great white tentacles 
which, as the moon crept higher, seemed to 
be streams of molten rock 
weaving down almost to 
the valley floor. Had 
been with companions 
who felt the call of the 
wilderness as I did that 
moment, I doubtless 
would have ridden the 
night toward the un- 
known; but second judg- 
ment advised me to wait 
for the dawn in the pro- 
curing of horses and sup- 
plies. I recalled some lines 
from that man of the 
West, Henry Herbert 
Knibbs : 

“How the whip of a rifle 
lifts my heart to the 
crags of a hidden range, 

Where the black pines 
circle the riven peak 
and the silences estrange 

A man from himself and 
all humankind; where 
the winds no leash have 
known, 

And the soul is kind of it- 
self again, up there with 
the stars, alone.” 

And nightlong I was 
deep in adventure. 


HORTLY after dawn 

we procured horses 
from a corral near Silver 
Lake, another of the 
chain of valley lakes, and, 
loaded as lightly as ade- 
quate provisioning would 
permit, rode the trail into 
the high country. Not be- 
ing able to forget entirely 
our worldly matters, we 
planned to be gone not 
longer than ten days; but 
if the somewhat vague in- 
formation I had gleaned 
at the camp could be relied upon, we 
could well expect to enjoy the adventure 
we sought in even that seemingly short 
space of time. 

The trail we had chosen was abrupt, 
rising in short order from the shadows 
of the valley into the warmth of the 
mountainside. Frequently our mounts, fa- 
miliar with the tortuous character of 
the pass, paused of their own accord be- 
fore assailing a particularly steep stretch. 
Sometimes the trail clung to an almost 
vertical wall. Cautiously the horses 
stepped, but Pete’s mount once came near 
a fatal move as a hind leg slipped from the 
rocks while he fought desperately for a 
footing above the chasm. 
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Field and Stream 


We crossed the first divide. Lakes of 
tremulous blue brought us to pause and 
make use of our cameras, but we did not 
unpack our fishing tackle; so no stop 
was overlong. Once the desire to leave the 
beaten trail took us into a blind pass, and 
we had to retrace our hasty steps. Dip- 
ping into a basin of considerable size, we 
followed the shore of Gem Lake toward 
its inlet. And truly a gem it was, in a 
snowy setting; but we pushed on up 
Donahue Pass. 


HE trail became choked with snow, 
but at length we topped the crest. 
To our right lay Yosemite Park, the 
playground of men; so we turned our 
backs in that direction and struck off 
toward a wilderness of spires and steep 
valleys. Oftentimes we led our horses 
where the faint trail afforded but lean foot- 
hold. 
The day passed all too soon. Early 
evening, and we made camp on the bank 
of a tumbling stream which, as we could 





If you haven’t a net, it’s a very ticklish proposition 


plainly see, was choked with trout. Pete 
and I unloaded our tackle and searched 
the watercourse for promising pools, nor 
were we long in searching. As is our 
custom, we commenced our angling en- 
deavors with flies, adopting those most 
popular in the lower Sierra waters. We 
tossed Yellow Pheasants and Silver Doc- 
tors, not to mention a variety of others, 
until our arms ached, but without a 
suggestion of success. The trout were 
there, all right—we could see them 
swirl up into the shallows after a choice 
morsel of food—but they were not tak- 
ing flies. 

Finally I looped on to my leader a 
little spinner, while Pete went about 


stirring up the soil in search of a worm 
or a grub. Then we made a bet on who 
would hook the first fish; but I doubt if 
there was a winner, for we had strikes 
almost simultaneously. Pete lifted out a 
fine Eastern brook trout weighing per- 
haps a pound, while mine was hardly 
larger than the spinner I was using. But 
it was a start, and I had the assurance 
that my lure was effective, which, after 
all, is a-flying start, toward a trout 
supper. Nor were we long in securing 
a sufficiency. Six or seven we carried 
back to camp, all Eastern brook trout, 
than which there is none better for 
the pan. 

A night beneath piercing stars, with 
a cold that seemed to flow upon us like 
icy water creeping in through the very 
seam holes of our sleeping bags. But an 
early sun brought cheer and warmth. As 
it rose we could sometimes catch the 
gleam of distant lakes, perhaps nameless 
waters. The thought made me impatient. 
“And on beyond, the Unattained, we may 
not find but ever seek,” 
ran a line of verse through 
my mind. 

Each time we came 
in sight of far lakes I 
studied my maps, but they 
all seemed to be marked. 
I learned shortly, how- 
ever, that unnamed waters 
are not those which can 
readily be seen from a 
distance. Some are very 
inconspicuous and may be 
lying within a_ stone’s 
throw of a passing pack- 
train without being no- 
ticed. 


HUS it was merely 

by chance that we 
dropped into a hollow for 
the purpose of obtaining 
fresh water from a stream 
which we could hear but 
not see and discovered a 
small, hidden lake per- 
haps one hundred yards 
by fifty yards. It had 
depth, however, for the 
water was a deep blue 
and two of its. sides 
dropped almost perpendic- 


ularly into the depths. 
There was a considerable 
inlet; and since there 
were no sharp falls as far 
as we could see below 
the outlet, we judged 
that the little lake might 
harbor some very fair 
fighters. 


3ut there was one dif- 
ficulty. It was so steep 
along the deep water that 
to reach a convenient po- 
sition where one might 
manipulate a fly rod was 
next to impossible. Pete 
and Bob, not having the inclinations 
of a mountain goat, chose the line of 
least resistance and moved down to the 
outlet where the water was compara- 
tively shallow though not without pos- 
sibilities. 

Something told me that in the deeper 
blue there was sport to be had for the 
casting; so after removing all of my be- 
longings which I felt might be damaged 
by a bath, I laboriously lowered myself 
to a small cleft near the water’s edge. But 
even in this location it was necessary that 
I hold myself with one hand while cast- 
ing my spinner with the other. A series 
of awkward motions followed, and I had 
the satisfaction of seeing my lure sink 
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into the depths at the end of my free 
line. Then, being unable to take in slack 
readily, I attempted the process with one 
hand—awkwardly but still effectively, for 
I felt a heavy strike. A slight rod motion, 
and I was fast to something that plunged 
into the depths immediately upon feeling 
the barb. 

Here was a predicament! I could not 
cling to my uncertain perch and play 
the fish at the same time. Giving him all 
the line he could possibly use in the 
confines of his habitat, I scaled the wall 
with much grief to my hands and knees, 
and upon a firmer footing attempted to 
bring him in. I coaxed him to the base of 
the wall, and there all hint of success van- 
ished. But I saw my near-prize, either a 
rainbow-steelhead or a black-spotted trout 
which might have been spoken of in 
terms of pounds, just as a final run and 
leap dislodged the hook that had caught 
in his upper jaw. 

Reeling in, I glanced down at my part- 
ners. Pete had hooked a fish and was 
responding actively to the occasion. 
Neither of them were giving me the 
slightest attention. 

It was necessary that I adopt another 
means of fishing this particular inaccessi- 
ble spot. Suddenly I hit upon it. Without 
another attempt with my fly rod I took 
from my pack a short bait-casting rod. 
On a green gut leader I fastened a weight 
sufficiently heavy to cast and below it a 
small pearl spoon touched with red beads 
—a commendable lure for deep water. 

Standing firmly, with all the space in 
the world in which to swing, I cast my 
lure far out. I let it sink a bit, then drew 
it in as though I were casting for bass. 
I could think of no good reason why my 
scheme should not work; nor was there, 
although my spoon was quite near the 
shore before a high-speed trout rushed the 
pearl lure and carried it out of the water. 


In the desolate basins of every mighty range are lakes 


The Lure of Nameless Waters 





That single leap, and down into the 
deep blue with my reel shrieking its dis- 
approval. Two hundred feet of line, and 
the battler began to weave and side-rush. 
Shortly he came to the surface again, not 
in a leap but with a surge that reminded 
me of a bull tugging at the far end of a 
rope. 


T OCCURRED to me that I could not 

land him on my light leader from where 
I stood, even though I should succeed in 
bringing him exhausted to the base of the 
wall. I endeavored to work him along 
towards the outlet where Bob and Pete 
were tossing spinners. I managed to do 
so, and my fighter came stubbornly into 
shallow water. A moment later Pete slid 
him on to the shore—a rainbow-steelhead, 
perhaps four, perhaps five pounds. He was 
photographed but never weighed. 

But one cannot conscientiously take 
game fish, even in a remote nameless lake, 
knowing that they might never be eaten; 
so shortly we packed our rods and after 
a meal of broiled trout moved along the 
rocky valley. The afternoon waned, and 
we felt a desire for the comfort of pine 
needles rather than the cold, rough stones 
about us. 

We chose a steep descent and presently 
dropped into a veritable paradise; at least 
it seemed one to us after riding so far 
through utter desolation. It was a soft- 
appearing, pine-covered area which dipped 
gently to the edge of another small, color- 
ful lake that was not marked on the 
maps we carried. A doe with a fawn 
melted into the brush at our approach. 

To the lake’s edge we rode, and as the 
horses drank sparingly I gazed into the 
shallow, untroubled water. Standing out 
boldly against the yellow sandy bottom 
were several great trout, either rainbow 
or black-spotted. To the fish, our horses 
were evidently only just so many animals 





which bear no name 


Photo by Burton Frashers 





of the wild, and they swam quite close. 

I was deeply moved by the sight of this 
insignificant wilderness lake, little known 
and perhaps not officially recognized. For 
a while I was given to the feeling that 
we were nothing short of invaders in 
this little paradise and that to fish would 
be a sacrilege. But the sight of the great 
trout feeding so close to shore drove my 
momentary poetic spell from me, and 
again I was contemplating through the 
eyes of an angler. 

We constructed what we felt would be 
our permanent camp, so impressed were 
we by the location. As the shadows of 
evening began to swallow the lake and a 
gentle breeze stirred up a faint ripple we 
adjusted our fishing tackle. Again we 
tried flies, and again the fact was em- 
phasized to us that flies are all but useless 
in that Sierra region until after July first. 


OB used a small, silvery, fly-rod min- 

now in the mouth of the inlet and 
brought in the first trout, an Eastern 
brook weighing approximately one pound. 
I began by using a spinner with fair suc- 
cess in a small way, but as the water grew 
darker I again looped on to my leader 
the flashy little pearl spoon to which I 
am quite attached. 

Quite accidentally Bob started a small 
landslide and roiled the water in a pocket 
next to the outlet. But the incident had 
an effect on the fish, for immediately 
thereafter the spot became alive with 
them. Now and then a long dark streak 
would dart into the hole after a worm or 
grub, causing heavy swirls near the sur- 
face as the great trout reversed. Pete 
showed up with a worm—as he always 
does, if worms are to be had—and imme- 
diately proceeded to hook and land the 
largest specimen of the evening. 

But actually, bait was not necessary to 
take trout from (Continued on page 58) 
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HETHER they admit it or not, 
those fishermen who believe in 
the supernatural are given to a 
thousand and one tricks by which 
Lady Luck is coaxed to favor their hooks 
and nets. Off the rocky coast of Brittany, 
in tiny Chinese fishing junks, on great 
German rivers, in tall Norwegian fjords, 
and in innumerable American fishing 
camps, anglers pay enthusiastic attention 
to charms, omens, beliefs and superstitions 
which are both interesting and peculiar. 

Some of the common superstitions to 
which the angler pledges his faith—such as 
spitting on the hook, for instance—are so 
ancient that the historian finds them well 
established in the beliefs of the most 
primitive peoples. Other attractive baits to 
draw the attention of those deities who 
bring success to a fishing party are com- 
paratively recent in the development of 
human thought. But it matters little 
whether the superstition is young or old, 
for both young and old fishermen will 
subscribe their loyalty to it and will not 
only make use of it themselves but assidu- 
ously spread the doctrine. 

One of the most universal superstitions 
has it that spitting on the hook or bait will 
cause, in some magical fashion, the pike, 
tarpon or golden grouper to fight for the 
honor of being hooked. So the observer 
sees the fisherman of Scotland, England, 





Many an angler spits on his bait 


Ireland, France, Norway, Russia and 
America solemnly spitting at the hook 
in an attempt to fill his stringer. Many 
men who go to sea for fish or go to fish 
for fun do not know a little couplet which 
originally had to be said as part of the 
spitting ritual and which runs: 


Fish, fish, fish, come bite my hook; 
You'll be captain and I'll be cook. 


In some parts of the world many con- 
sider it bad luck if a fisherman spits in the 
water ahead of him, as this is thought to 
drive away the fish. On the other hand, 
many of the North Ireland fishermen be- 
lieve their catch will be greatly increased 
if they spit into the mouth of the first 
fish caught. 

All fishermen know, of course, that stolen 
fishing tackle is really the only equipment 
which will always insure a good catch. A 
stolen hook will catch twice the number 
of bass that a hook bought in any sporting- 
goods store will capture. For this reason, 
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Are You Superstitious! 


Some of the things which some fishermen actually believe 


By PHILIP D. JORDAN 


Drawings by DICK SPENCER 





The moon has much to do with 
fisherman's luck 


many North American Indians go out of 
their way to steal fishing tackle. They con- 
sider themselves doubly fortunate if they 
can appropriate a line or plug which has 
already caught fish. 

Because used tackle is considered to 
bring great success, many fishermen, both 
amateur and professional, hesitate to lend 
any article from their tackle box, as they 
believe their luck will leave with the 
article loaned or given away. Such a point 
of view is not only prevalent in America, 
but held by many in Europe and on the 
islands of the seas. 

As might be supposed, there is along 
series of superstitious rules which have 
sprung up about the fisherman’s bait. It is 
generally believed that a man who depends 
upon getting his bait after he reaches the 
fishing grounds is predestined to miserable 
luck. Many enthusiasts grab their tackle 
when they observe fishworms appear- 
ing in large numbers on top of the ground, 
for they believe the presence of the worms 
to indicate that the finned hordes are 
hungry and ready to bite. 

There is no one most successful bait 
in the opinion of the world’s fishermen, 
but there are many favorites ranging all 
the way from a bit of red flannel through 
the gamut of artificial plugs to flakes taken 
from the scab which grows on the inside 
of a horse’s leg. This last bait was most 
popular in New England during the past 
century. 


ERUVIAN fisher folk consider chewed 
cocoanut a most enticing morsel. The 
Russian, fishing with a hand line, some- 
times chops a bit from the first fish caught 
and attaches it to his hook in the hopes it 
will entice friends of the first victim. 
Among some primitive peoples addicted 
to cannibalism, a morsel of human flesh 
was believed to attract fish. 
The superstitious fisherman has to do 


more, however, than recite certain poetic 
couplets and use the correct bait if he is 
to make a record catch. He must observe 
certain fine details before he leaves home. 
In Esthonia, for instance, fisher folk con- 
sider it lucky to quarrel with a member 
of the family before leaving for the boats. 
This same belief has been observed in 
certain parts of England. Here, however, 
if the quarrel progresses to the point of 
blows, there will be a fish caught for each 
blow struck! 

Many Russian fishermen will not begin 
fishing until they offer a small sacrifice 
to their river gods. This practice is not 
new in the history of fishing, for as far 
back as the sixteenth century Germans 
were making offerings to Saint Ulrich, 
the fisherman’s patron saint. Even today, 
in French villages where the main occu- 
pation is fishing, votive offerings are made 
to the fishing saints and the fleets are 
blessed by the church before leaving for 
the fields. 

The idea of “thou shalt not” is as 
strongly developed among masters of the 
fishing art as is positive knowledge. These 
taboos are almost countless, so that only 
the most interesting can be selected for 
discussion. For instance, while the French 
seek the aid of the church to bring them 
luck, the Japanese share with fishermen 
of many other nations the dislike of meet- 
ing a priest while on the way to their 
boats. Many Scotch fishermen, following 
this same taboo, will not permit the words 
“minister” or “kirk” to be used in the 
boats. 


HE pig, rabbit and a lone crow sig- 

nify bad luck and for this reason are 
avoided by the Cockenzie as well as the 
Filey fisherman. It is equally unlucky to 
meet*a red-headed person. Breton fisher- 
men believe it unlucky for any one to wish 
them a good voyage, and the Scotch think 
it unlucky for a woman to wish them luck. 
Again, a curious conception exists among 
the people of the Isle of Man, who believe 
that if a fisherman will steal a straw from 
the roof of a friend’s house with whom he 
has quarreled that friend will be unsuc- 





Stolen tackle insures a good catch 
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cessful during the current fishing season. 

On the other hand, there are all manner 
of good luck acts and charms which will 
insure record-breaking catches. The 
Scotch housewives of Portessie throw salt 
after their men in order that a large her- 
ring catch be assured. A coal of fire 
thrown after a fisherman will assist his 
luck. In Brittany, men are pleased if a 
cat begins to purr as a fishing party is 
leaving. The explanation given is that 
cats love fish and can scent it far! The 
bumblebee brings good luck to the fisher- 
man, provided the first bee seen in the 
springtime is caught and then is always 
taken to the fishing grounds. 


HE moon has much to do with fisher- 

men’s luck. Many people believe fish 
bite best when the moon is on the wane. 
Again, when the new moon is seen while 
fishing, the boat’s crew will look at the 
first coin taken from their pockets; and 
if the majority show heads, good luck is 
certain. The idea that fish bite best in 
the early morning and the late afternoon 
is prevalent in America. Then, too, many 
American fishermen know and subscribe 
to the sentiments expressed in this bit of 
doggerel verse: 






Fishermen are 
pleased if a cat purrs 


Fishermen in anger froth 
When the wind is in the north; 
For fish bite the best 

When the wind is in the west. 


Just as there are certain times of day 
and types of weather for successful 
angling, so too are there times when the 
fisherman must not venture out for fear 
the spirits will attack him. For instance, 
off Wexford, Ireland, on Saint Martin's 
night no one thinks of casting out a line. 
Saint Martin himself is on the bay that 
night, and all persons seen fishing by him 
are doomed. Baltic fishermen will not set 
their nets between All Saints’ and Saint 
Martin’s days. In Weisland, however, if 
the clouds come from the sea on Saint 
George’s day, it is considered a good 
omen. 

The superstitions growing up about the 
boat are always curious and interesting. 
A Chinese saying has it that if shoes are 
placed in a fishing craft with the soles 
upward, the boat will capsize. The Bur- 
mese believe it lucky to have a man hold- 
ing a cocoanut at the prow of a fishing 
boat. Again, many fishermen believe boats 
made of “she-wood” are particularly 
lucky. 

Then there are many miscellaneous ta- 
boos, omens and beliefs which have de- 
veloped during the years. For instance, 
a Scotch fisherman thinks it unlucky to sell 
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In Ireland they spit in the mouth of the 
first fish caught 


his first fish to a person with broad 
thumbs. The men of Saint Ives, England, 
will not cast their nets at night. Many 
fishermen consider it unlucky if they are 
asked whether their catch was good, and 
Swedish fishermen believe it unlucky for 
any one to find out where their fishing 
grounds are. (The Swedes are not alone 
in this belief. Ask any true fisherman 
where he caught that big one.) In Iceland 
the men will not sing while they are at the 
line, just as the fishermen of Saint Ives 
will not whistle when they are in their 
boats. Cornish fishermen think it unlucky 
to eat a fish from the tail to the head. 
Most fishermen believe it unlucky to count 
the catch, and others will not string the 
first fish caught. If Shetland fishermen 
find a stone when hauling in their lines, 
they take extreme care to take it ashore. 
They would consider it unlucky to throw 
it back into the water. 


N order to repopulate the fishing fields, 

one has only to eat half of the first fish 
that he has taken and then carelessly 
throw the unconsumed portion back into 
the water, for it is said that, in the fol- 
lowing year, the entire fish will return to 
the place and wait to be caught again. 
Another technique for securing a large 
catch is simple and, it is alleged, most 
effective. One has only to burn the teeth 
of the largest fish caught during the sea- 
son, and next Season’s catch will be of the 
original size of the fish whose teeth were 
destroyed. 

Of course, if a fisherman's hook catches 
in the tail of a cruising fish, there is no 
hope for further success and the tackle 
might just as well be stowed away for 
another day and place. This belief is held 
especially among Hawaiian anglers. Many 
of those most familiar with the personali- 
ty of the finny tribes, the high priests 
whose skill in magic and whose control 
over the citizens of the deep put them on 
intimate relations with all fish, insist that 
the first one caught must be kept, no mat- 
ter how small, or else there will be no 
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Worms on top the ground are a good sign 


further luck. To set one’s pole against a 
sycamore tree is another violation of fish- 
ing etiquette, for such an act drives away 
luck and serves to anger the fish. 

If the fisherman possesses a charming 
voice and a sound appreciation of poetic 
meter, he may sing little ditties to the fish 
that he is coaxing to his nets or lines, or 
may recite especially prepared formulas 
guaranteed to capture the admiration of 
tarpon or sunfish. The crews of many 
mackerel fleets are well known for their 
ability to entice future victims with this 
outburst : 

Watch, barrel, watch, mackerel for to 

catch; 

White they may be, like the blossoms 

on a tree. 

God send us a thousand, one, two and 

three; 

Some by the head, some by the tail. 

God send mackerel, never fail, 

Some by the nose, some by the fin. 

God send us half-a-last (5,000) 

And a fair wind in. 


For those anglers familiar with the river 
Wye, there is a definite verse form to be 
used: 


When the bud on the alder is as big 
As the trout’s eye 

Then that fish is in season in the river 
Wye. 

Fortune-tellers use cards, dice and a 
darkened room to predict the future and 
to warn their clients, but many fishermen 
can do the same without the elaborate 
ritual and dramatic background. An old 
fisherman, accustomed to the roll of the 
boat and the silence of his own company, 
knows that when a girl or a widow catches 
an eel it is a sure sign that she will be 
married to a widower, just as he knows 





The pig, the rabbit and the lone crow 


signify bad luck 


that when he catches a watersnake he 
must be on the watch for false friends. 
He also knows that one must never swear 
when fishing, for fish are sensitive to blas- 
phemy and will run away whenever they 
hear it. In his wisdom he also says that 
the proper treatment for a hook which has 
caught in the hand of the fisherman is to 
remove the barb, strike it three times with 
wood and throw it away. This method, if 
carefully followed, will prevent the wound 
from festering. He will tell you, if he is 
an Englishman coming from a certain dis- 
trict, that a stick must be put through the 
eyes of the first fish caught and then it 
must be thrown overboard if luck is to 
smile upon his efforts. 

Again, one has only to eat the eyes of 
a fish, and he will never again be afraid 
after dark. And (Continued on page 66) 
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oe HE automobile has long been 

Cars as Killers recognized as a menace to game, 

due to the fact that it has made avail- 

able distant covers where formerly birds and animals lived 

unmolested. No law can protect the game from such a 

menace. The establishment of refuges will to some extent 
solve the problem. 

And yet the automobile actually kills game. Every one 
who travels the highways today knows this. Dead birds and 
animals are in evidence along every road. 

Mr. Homer L. Metzger of Waterville, Ohio, drives each 
day, except Sunday, from his home to his office in Toledo. 
The exact distance covered is 18.6 miles each way. Between 
four and five miles of this is in the city of Toledo. 

During the months of March, April, May and June, Mr. 
Metzger kept a list of the dead birds and animals he passed 
on this strip of highway. The list which he has sent Fretp 
AND STREAM totals 442 casualties. Where he was unable to 
identify the bird as he passed in the car, he placed a check 
on his list under “song birds.” This column totals 178. 
Rabbits come second with a total of 63. The list also con- 
tains quail, doves and many valuable songsters, such as 
robins, bluebirds, orioles and other favorites. The only bright 
spot in the picture is the total of 16 house cats. 

Stop and consider the short strip of road taken into 
account and that a record was kept for only four months 
out of the twelve. The numbers of game and song birds 
killed by motor cars over the United States must reach 
enormous proportions. 

If you like to play with figures, here is an opportunity. 
The Bureau of Public Roads of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that there are over 660,000 
miles of paved motor roads in the United States. 

Small game and birds are not the only sufferers. Accounts 
of deer killed by automobiles are quite common, and there 
are authentic records of bear and moose having been 
run down. 

This is another case where man is helpless. Toll will 
always be taken, and it will undoubtedly become greater 
as time goes on. There may be people so mean that they 
would deliberately attempt to run over some living thing. 
Certainly they are very much in the minority. Most of the 
killing is unavoidable. 


° HE State of Georgia advocates 

How to Poison poisoning song birds! A nimble- 
Birds minded state official recommends 
strychnine and tells how to use it. 

The Bureau of Markets of the Georgia Department of 
Agriculture publishes a paper each week. It is called the 
“Georgia Market Bulletin.” Mr. Eugene Talmadge is Com- 
missioner of the Department. 

In a recent issue Mr. Talmadge has a signed article on the 
first page. The following is quoted therefrom: 

“T have reports that the larks are very numerous this 
year. They are damaging the stands of corn. . . . There are 
a great many remedies to keep them from damaging your 
corn: 

“One is to put out a little corn soaked with strychnine in 
the field; another is to thread some horse hairs in corn and 
scatter in the field; and another is to put your boys around 
the field with some shotguns and plenty of shells.” 

Mr. Talmadge has perhaps never heard that the United 
States entered into a solemn treaty with Canada to pro- 
tect migratory birds. And that insectivorous birds are just 
as much a consideration of this treaty as game birds. And 
that meadow-larks are specifically mentioned as birds pro- 
tected. Of course, he must know that most song birds whose 
diet is chiefly insectivorous will eat some grain, and that any 
and all insectivorous birds eating this poisoned corn would 
be killed. Possibly he has never heard that insectivorous 
birds are beneficial to the agriculturist. 

Maybe he’s a power unto himself and cares not about 
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the laws of the Federal Government or our obligations to 
Canada. Certainly, he wouldn’t wish the readers of the 
Market Bulletin to get into serious trouble with Uncle Sam 
through following his advice. 

Last week I read in a New York newspaper an appeal to 
save the wild life. The author was a lady. She told of the 
joy she experienced in seeing wild birds and animals along 
the highway, and she bemoaned the fact that there were 
not more wild-life sanctuaries on which the man with the 
gun could never set foot. She pointed out that many people 
got just as big a thrill at seeing a weasel or a fox as others 
would at the sight of a flushing pheasant. She believes 
that no living thing should ever be killed. She wants them 
all to live happily together, the weasel and the thrush, the 
fox and the pheasant, drinking from the same crystal-clear 
brook and feeding from Nature’s bountiful supply of—what ? 

Ho-hum! 


A ECENTLY there has been a con- 

One Bright certed campaign to encourage 

S pot game breeding. Many amateurs have 

become interested, and commercial 

game breeders have prospered by supplying breeding stock. 

M. E. Bogle of San Antonio, Texas, advertised in sports- 

men’s publications as “America’s largest producer” of bob- 

whites. He agreed to furnish either native quail or Mexican 

birds. “Big, brown, native southern” and “pen raised for pen 
breeding” were claimed in his advertisements. 

For a long time FreLp AND STREAM knew that the opera- 
tions of this man were not strictly on the level. Conserva- 
tion officers were on his trail. We did not cancel his adver- 
tising for fear we might arouse his suspicions. Any one 
familiar with game-breeding activities should have known 
that he could not produce the number of birds he was sell- 
ing, due to the difficulties attendant to raising bob-white 
in captivity. Only one man in this country has so far been 
able to breed them in quantities, and his record year 
produced 5,000 birds. 

It is claimed that Bogle shipped 40,000 birds out of 
Memphis each year. These birds were stolen from the sports- 
men of this country. They were trapped illegally in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi and other Southern 
States. 

Decoy letters were sent to Bogle, and he agreed to pay 
50 cents apiece for live trapped quail delivered to him at 
Memphis. His price to sportsmen wishing to stock their 
preserves was $5 and $6 a pair. The racket was a good one 
while it lasted. One bright morning Deputy State Game 
Warden Matt Grantham and Lawrence Merovka, United 
States Game Protector, swooped down on the Bogle ware- 
house in Memphis. They confiscated 450 quail and arrested 
Huntley May, the agent in charge. 

Not only were the state laws being violated, but the 
Federal law forbidding the shipment of protected game 
across state lines was broken time and time again. We sin- 
cerely hope that the courts will see fit to fine Bogle and his 
associates as heavily as the law will permit, and that an ex- 
tended stay in some well-regulated jail may be arranged 
for these criminals. 

Naturally, in trapping operations of such a magnitude, 
many bob-whites died. It is rumored that Mr. Bogle, “the 
world’s greatest producer of bob-white quail,” had negroes 
peddle these dead birds around Memphis, selling them for 
food. Fair enough! Any one who would knowingly buy con- 
traband quail should eat a few birds that had died from 
coccidiosis or other diseases caused by their being crowded 
together in unsanitary coops. 
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With a devastating roar that 
leopard sprang at my light 





When a leopard turns to man-hunting, he’s a treacherous beast 


HIS is the story of hunting down 

a female leopard which had been 

preying on an Indian village in 

Assam for upward of two years, 
a village of ex-tea-garden coolies who had 
saved money and bought land away from 
the beaten track, bounded on the north 
and the south by primeval jungle as dense 
and heavy as the world can show. The 
cleared and settled land stretched a matter 
of three miles from east to west and was 
about a mile in depth. Through the center 
ran a long stretch of rich, swampy rice 
land, cut chess-board fashion, into small 
squares. Around this tract lay unfenced, 
communal grazing ground at a slightly 
higher elevation, merging from coarse 
spear grass to scrub and thence to heavy 
jungle. Small groups of bamboo and 
thatched huts were dotted here and there. 

News had filtered through to me by the 
devious and tortuous methods of the 
Orient that the village in question, Mam- 
onigaon by name, was suffering badly 
from the depredations of tigers and 
leopards; so I sent along my Nepalese 
watchman, who also acted as shikari for 
me, to investigate the truth of the rumors. 

A good little fellow was Tamal Singh, 
wide all over, solid as beef. Had he been 
a white man, he would obviously have 
been called “Shorty.” Like all Gurkhas, 
he was thick in speech and thick in the 
head but a first-class jungle man. Thor- 
oughly despising the coolies, he knew how 
to sift the grain of truth from their moun- 
tainous chaff of lies, for, sad to relate, 
regard for the truth does not enter into 
the coolies’ make-up. ‘He will say what- 
ever he thinks will please the Sahib best, 
the more dramatic in the recital the better, 
especially if it tends toward his own ag- 
grandizement. 

After a four days’ absence Tamal Singh 
returned to me, looking dirtier and more 
stubbly around the chin than usual. He 
said in his terse, woolly sort of way, 
“Sahib such bat hai,” meaning that on this 
occasion rumor spoke correctly. So I sent 
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him back to Mamonigaon to wait there 
and bring me back the news when there 
was a definite kill by tiger or leopard. 

Within three weeks I picked up a small 
tigress and two leopards, one of which 
was a magnificent specimen 7 feet 5% 
inches long. Beyond the usual tense excite- 
ment of waiting and watching, there was 
no unusual incident. The tigress was dril- 
led between the eyes, the small leopard 
through the heart, and the big leopard 
had its spine shattered between the should- 
ers. There was not a sound or a twitch 
from any of them when hit. 

The wealthy man who hunts with a 
battalion of beaters and elephants at his 
command may not approve of hiding up 
for game. Let it be remembered, however, 
that in the dense tropical jungles of Assam, 
where the limit of vision is certainly not 
more than fifteen yards, beating would be 
a sheer waste of time. The driven animal 
takes to the densest cover available and 
simply keeps to a line of heavy under- 
growth until it has outdistanced its pur- 
suers—quite a simple matter. I contend 
that “sitting up” requires just as high a 
degree of skill and forethought combined 
with a great deal more knowledge of the 
habits and characteristics of the animal 
with which you are dealing and of jungle 
lore in general. 

The real joy of hunting lies not in the 
actual shooting, but in pitting your wits 
against the natural cunning of the animal, 
in superintending the erection of your 
machan so that the animal is drawn to the 
kill without suspicion. Incidentally, where 
you have monster forest trees without a 
branch for a hundred feet or more, it is 
not always possible to erect a platform. 
In this case one has to dig a pit within 
ten feet or so of the kill or sit on a stool 
behind adjacent brushwood, away from 
the animal’s probable line of approach. 
No two behave alike under a given set 
of circumstances, and you can never tell 
how your jungle cat will act. 

When the leopard comes, shoot straight 





all else, 


Lord—above 
Don’t forget that it is 
night, and night in the heavy jungle is as 
dark as the nethermost pit. The essence 
of the whole game is to sit as still as the 


and trust in the 


shoot straight. 


specter of death. The slightest sound will 
betray the presence of man; and you will 
either get no sport that night, or, if your 
intended victim happens to be a crotchety, 
nasty-tempered tiger, the tables may be 
turned and the tiger gets all the sport. A 
roar, a leap in the dark—finis. 

On the other hand, the flash of an 
electric torch hopelessly dazzles your an- 
imal momentarily and gives you time to 
take a shot. You must have a minute 
perception of and be able to distinguish 
between the various jungle noises—the 
stealthy pad-padding of the leopard, the 
slightly lighter and quicker steps of the 
jackal or civet-cat, the bold fearless ap- 
proach of the big jungle tiger, the des- 
perate scurry and chitter of a mongoose 
or squirrel, the rat-a-tat-tat of a porcupine 
in full flight, his quills rattling furiously 
together, or the chattering of frightened 
monkeys as a leopard approaches. Should 
you switch on your light and find the 
wrong animal at the kill—some jackals or 
civet-cats rapidly bolting their stolen meal 
—you will be very lucky if His Majesty 
the Tiger, the actual killer, puts in an 
appearance later. 


FTER the tigress and two leopards 
were disposed of, all cattle killing in 

the Mamonigaon area ceased, and I settled 
down to the usual dull routine of work 
without sport. But the villagers themselves 
came to my bungalow occasionally, re- 
porting that there was still one leopard 
left, which continued to carry off their 
dogs, goats and even fowls. It showed 
amazing boldness, coming right into their 
compounds and even houses, where all 
stock is shut up at night with the owner. 
On two occasions, during hot sticky 
nights with not a breath of air stirring, 
when every one was sleeping out in the 
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open in the compounds, the animal had 
slunk along and dragged dogs from under 
the beds to which they were tethered. 
The owners slept in blissful ignorance 
until they felt a jerk at the bed legs as 
the tethering rope was broken and heatd 
dimly the last agonized yelps of the dog 
being carried off in the leopard’s mouth. 

There being no dead, partly eaten car- 
cass over which to sit up, as the leopard 
carried its small victims right away from 
the vicinity, leaving no trace whatsoever, 
I did not attempt to hunt it down but 
plainly told the villagers that it was an 
impossibility to shoot such an animal and 
that they would have to put up with it or 
make some arrangements for setting traps. 
Besides, I was not particularly keen to 
embark upon the problematical killing of 
a leopard, having had previous experiences 
of this type. 

Eventually, after a few weeks, during 
which this petty marauding continued, my 
notice was very forcibly attracted to = 
beast. An old Munda coolie, clad only i 
a loin cloth, a necklace and two sonatas 
appeared at my bungalow one day just 
after tiffin. I was comfortably settled down 
to a siesta in a long chair. My bearer dip- 
lomatically conveyed to me the informa- 
tion that a jungle man had arrived with 
news of a leopard; so I told the bearer to 
bring him up on to the veranda. 

The old man threw himself on his knees, 
touched my feet with his forehead, raised 
his body to a kneeling position and, sitting 
back on his heels with his hands on his 
thighs, his eyes streaming with tears and 
his voice choked with sobs, let forth: “O 
High Born, protector of the poor, thou art 
my father and my mother; to thee I come 
for protection and vengeance. A leopard 
whose father was assuredly a desecrated 
pig and whose mother without a doubt was 
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the most venomous and cunning of snakes 

came in the night and carried off my little 
girl, the pride and joy of my declining 
years. Aie-aie! Woe is me!” and so on. 

It appeared on further investigation that 
because of the heat the family, consisting 
of the father, mother, two boys of about 
fourteen and sixteen and this little girl of 
four, had gone to sleep on their rude 
string and wooden bedsteads out of doors 
in the small, fenced-in compound of their 
hut. The little girl was on a tiny bed be- 
side her mother. In the dead of night there 
was an agonized shriek from the child and 
a heavy crunch of soft flesh and bone. The 
family awoke to see the leopard, with the 
child in its mouth, clear in its stride the 
six-foot bamboo fence. 


ERE was a case for instant and im- 

mediate action—the start of a man- 
eating career. When a leopard takes to 
man-eating, it is usually far more difficult 
to bring to book than a tiger, being in- 
finitely more cunning and possessed of a 
more intimate knowledge of the ways of 
man. As in the case of the various dogs 
and goats previously killed by this animal, 
no remains of the child were found, for 
she had been carried into impenetrable 
jungle and eaten at leisure in one meal, 
perhaps up a tree or in the depths of a 
porcupine burrow. 

I sent for Tamal Singh immediately. 
He arrived within a few minutes, saluted 
smartly and stood at attention. 

“Now you go immediately with this 
old Munda to Mamonigaon,” I instructed 
him. “Purchase three good fat goats and 
make arrangements to erect three machans 
at suitable cross paths about a mile apart 
at the jungle edge. At dusk tie up a goat 
with light rope near the foot of each 
machan. Visit the goats early in the morn- 
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ing, feed and . —e 
water them Soove 

well and dur- HUNT 

ing the day- 

time let them run with the other village 
goats. Then tie them up again at their re- 
spective machans as evening falls. It will 
probably be a matter of some days before 
a goat is taken, as the leopard is sure to 
be suspicious of the new machans, and 
possibly of the goats being tethered at 
night in unusual places. When a goat is 
taken, return here like the wind and let me 
know.” 

There was nothing doing the first night, 
and ‘again the second night I slept 
comfortably in bed. The third day, about 
10:00 A.M., Tamal Singh appeared at my 
bungalow in a lather of sweat and rapped 
out, “Sahib, one of the goats has been 
carried off, ‘and I can find no trace of its 
remains. re 

“Buy another,” I told him, “and tie 
it up in the same place, but this time 
with strong rope so that it cannot be 
dragged away. Make the machan com- 
fortable with cushions, and I will put in 
an appearance about four o'clock this 
afternoon.” 

After my midday siesta, I got into my 
car and motored about four miles over the 
world’s worst roads. Then followed a 
gruelling six miles or so along a so-called 
path through jungle which had overgrown 
to such an extent that in many places I 
had to hack a way through. I waded three 
small, muddy streams waist-deep and 
landed at the machan about half past four, 
wringing wet with sweat and muddy wa- 
ter. Tamal Singh had it so nicely rigged up 
that we could easily manage to take turns 
at sleeping should the necessity arise. 
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When I had changed my wet clothes, 
smoked a last pipe and squared myself up 
generally, we settled ourselves down com- 
fortably in the machan, about 5:30 P.M. 
During daylight nothing unusual or of 
interest occurred. A light, warm breeze 
was just stirring the leaves of the trees. 
Toward dusk the villagers began to re- 
turn to their homes with hoe and plough 
and yoked oxen. We heard the community 
goat herders and cow herders gathering 
together their charges with quaint, mourn- 
ful but musical calls, the Eastern version 
of the yodel; the shouts and cries of chil- 
dren and the discordant scolding of women 
as the evening meal was being prepared; 
laughter and the low murmur of voices; 
every now and again an outburst of im- 
provised song, high pitched, discordant 
and infinitely sad; men calling out to one 
another; the throb and beat of distant 
drums. 

An Indian village never really settles 
down to sleep and quiet till midnight or 
even later. The leopard was well aware 


of this fact, as all his bold marauding 
was done between 2:00 A.M. and 4:00 
A.M., when the native of India, who, like 


his black African brother, is no mean hand 
at sleeping, lies oblivious to everything. 
At dusk, a favorite time 
for leopards to appear, I 
cleared the deck for action, PP 
so to speak. With infinite 
care we anointed ourselves 
with citronella to ward off 
the attacks of death-dealing 
mosquitoes. I sat tense and 
silent at the ready, the 
safety catch of my .470 for- 
ward, having previously 
tested the electric torch at- 
tached to it. The goat, all 


this time, was bleating 

furiously, stopping occa- VENABLE. 
sionally to nibble some 

tasty bit, and even then the 


bleating with its mouth full. 
A squirrel was fussing 
about in our tree, darting 
here and there picking up 
its evening meal, but so 
still did we sit that it came 
within a foot of my rifle 
butt before it sensed dan- 
ger. The look of innocence 
in its face changed to one of deathly fear. 
A momentary hesitation as if paralyzed, 
then sudden headlong disappearance and a 
mad chittering amid a rustling of leaves. 

Just before dark a sneaking, cowardly 
jackal came into view along the path, 
Sadie through the shadows at the edge, 
its curiosity aroused by the vigorous bleat- 
ing of the goat. About twenty-five yards 
from the machan it lifted its head to take 
the wind with nostrils dilating and high- 
poised muzzle. Its eyes met mine suddenly, 
and off it went. 


T dark the myriad night insects started 
A their ceaseless choir—the strident 
grating of cicadas, the ping and buzz of 
deadly mosquitoes, and the murmuring of 
countless beetles. The winking, blinking 
light of fireflies pierced the dead black- 
ness on all sides, a million miniature light- 
houses scattered without rhyme or reason. 
Every now and again the soft, deep hum 
of a blundering heavy-bodied moth, a thud 
as it bumped up against your hat or some 
branch. 

And so it went on through the ee 
night, but not a sign of the leopard. 
nine o'clock we each took a good Foe 
draught of water and munched a few 
sandwiches. I lay down to sleep, handing 
my rifle over to Tamal Singh. About mid- 
night he woke me up and took a nap him- 
self. I kept up the vigil till four o’clock 
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in the morning, when the first pale streaks 
of dawn illuminated the dull eastern sky. 

It was obviously a wash-out; so we de- 
scended from the machan. I trudged my 
weary way home for the day’s work, leav- 
ing Tamal Singh behind after having told 
him that I would be back again about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 


GAIN we sat up. There followed a 
repetition of the night before until 
about 8:30 P.M. Then the goat, for no 
apparent reason, suddenly stopped bleat- 
ing, became obviously uneasy, lay down, 
got up again and gave vent to suppressed 


muffled blubbering with its mouth shut, 
as if unable to contain itself. Finally 


lay down and kept dead quiet. 

Obviously the goat had sensed some- 
thing in the vicinity of which it was 
desperately afraid. We sat on as still as 
specters, alert, listening—listening—listen- 
ing. 
Suddenly I felt a light touch on my 
arm. Tamal Singh had heard something. 
I brought my rifle silently to the ready. 
After about two minutes I heard the soft- 
est of soft treads, the scarcely perceptible 
crunch of a dry leaf under foot ; a moment 
or so later, just a suspicion of sound @ 
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A frog which had heen 
that direction 


little to the right. 
croaking vigorously in 
ceased. 

I felt certain that it was the leopard, 
and excitement became intense. Five min- 
utes later the crack of a tiny twig right 
in front and very close. Now, I thought to 
myself, here she comes; but not a bit of 
it. For a solid half hour this prowling— 
prowling—prowling continued. The ex- 
citement was terrible, momentarily ex- 
pecting a roar and a leap. I only hope 
Tamal Singh did not hear my heart beat- 
ing. After a time, silence ; the frog struck 
up again, and the goat started to bleat. 

“Tamal Singh,” I said, “there is some- 
thing wrong with our arrangements. That 
animal knows that we are here. Possibly 
it has been shot at before. It is no use 


stopping here any longer; so we might 
as well pack up and go home.’ 
“The Sahib knows that it has not 


scented us,” he replied. “The slavering 
hungry bagh has no sense of smell beyond 
its own length. Hunting by stealth and 
seeing as well by night as by day, it has 
without a doubt seen our forms against 
the pale moonlit sky. Maybe a mosquito 
did cause the Sahib to move unawares.” 

That decided me to abandon machan 
No. 1 as a future scene of operations 
and also to consider the factor of the 
moon more carefully in our next attempt. 

After this I gave myself a week’s 


A goose hunt on the 


by CLARKE 
A rattling good trout story featuring 8 
Madison in 


AND OTHER 
is the practical 


respite, as it rained most of the time. 
During this time another goat was taken 
from under machan No. 2, which was 
encouraging. We did not sit up in machan 
No. 2 the night after the killing of the 
goat but the following night, allowing 


the animal time to get hungry. Sure 
enough, the leopard again turned up. 
Prowl—prowl—prowl, backward, for- 


ward, up and down, the same excitement 
and expectations as before. But not a 
hope. The brute refused to be lured to its 
death so easily. There was a certain 
amount of satisfaction in being able to 
produce the animal, although there had 
been no chance of a shot to date, and there 
was always a hope that it might get 
careless or over bold. 

This hope was speedily dashed to the 
ground the following night, for again the 
leopard appeared but refused to take 
the goat. There still remained machan No. 
3, at which I decided to have one last 
fling in a week's time. Of course, one 
could continue building machans and put- 
ting out goats ad infinitum, but there is 
a limit to human endurance and patience, 
especially during the extremely hot 
weather, and therefore a more intensive 
strategy had to be put into operation. 

The next afternoon I did 
a house-to-house tour of the 
village and made it as dra- 
matically clear as possible, 
without descending to actual 
physical violence, so as to 
ensure that my wishes were 
carried out, that for the 
next week every one must 
sleep indoors. All livestock, 
even down to fowls, must 
be so securely tied up that 
there could be no possible 
chance of the leopard’s be- 
i able to get away with 
anything. Children  espe- 
cially must not sleep alone. 


HAT evening being 
Friday, when the gen- 
tle, unoffending village folk 
are invariably laying the 
foundation of a 48-hour 
jag, so as to be able to 
indulge in their favorite in- 
door sport of cutting each 
other’s heads open on Saturday and Sun- 
day, I remained behind and saw that my 
orders were carried out to the letter. Early 
the following morning I departed, leav- 
ing the valiant Tamal Singh to carry 
on with the good work over the week-end. 
Incidentally, I also stopped tying up 
goats under the machans, my idea being 
to cut off the food supply of the animal and 
thereby force it to kill the goat when 
offered, out of sheer hunger. We ran a 
certain amount of risk of its deserting 
the area altogether, but one thing was 
quite certain: this particular leopard 
would never take to killing game in the 
jungle, as it had probably all its life 
preyed on village stock, food compara- 
tively easy to obtain. 

Machan No. 3 was a poor affair, not 
more than eight feet from ground-level, 
with heavy scrub around the foot. For 
this reason I had avoided using it as 
long as possible, as the dense cover 
would seriously interfere with a quick 
accurate shot, and also might enable the 
animal to approach unseen right up to 
the goat. One quick pounce, a second in 
the limelight, and back under cover, drag- 
ging at the goat in comparative security 
with perhaps only a paw exposed to the 
rays of a torchlight. However, needs 
must when the devil drives. I cleared as 
much scrub as I dared without arousing 
the suspicions of (Continued on page 63) 
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Beagles, Bassets ad Bunnies 


Royal sport with the commonest of our game animals 


ABBIT hunting may not be the 
proverbial sport of kings, but 
with a lot of us it is just about 
the king of sports. And it fulfills 

the requirements of a real sport in that 
it is generally available and can be pur- 
sued in a number of ways and with all 
sorts of outfits, ranging from the rich 
man’s expensive pack of thoroughbred 
beagles or basset hounds down to the 
single rabbit dog of unknown lineage, 
from the high-priced double to the school 
boy’s modest single-barrel. And Lady 
Luck is as likely to favor the latter as the 
former. 

Rabbit hunting is a real sport in an- 
other way, since it is not so difficult that 
it takes the novice a long time to learn 
enough about it to get some game, and 
yet one never learns it all. The wily bunny 
is just canny enough and tricky enough 
to be the uncertain quantity that is the 
X in every excellent game. You never 
know just where to find him. 

On certain days you must seek him in 
the heavier cover—in rainy weather, deep 
snows and cold, for example. On frosty 
mornings he will usually be bunched down 
low in very little cover or al- 
most none at all, and out in the 
open fields or along the open 
borders of woodlands, thickets 
and heavier cover. One may 
even find him right out in fields 
of young wheat, sitting in the 
open, where he has settled 
down in the morning after a 
night of run and play in the 
moonlight. 

If a rain comes during the 
day or if the sun gets too hot, 
he can readily hop into his 
usual grassy cover or the fod- 
der shocks, or else hunt the 
brush or even his hole in the 
woods or brookside. During 
and shortly after a very heavy 
downpour he will often take 
refuge under the overhanging 
sod along the small streams 


By CARL E. SMITH 


- 


and creeks, where it requires a wise old 
rabbit hound who knows his stuff to find 
him. Happy is the man who has such a 
hunting buddy to work for him when the 
rabbits are all “sitting in” under the banks. 

Some contend that the few rabbits that 
sit out in rough weather are mostly bucks. 
I have never taken any check on the 
matter; so 1 am not open to argument 
about it. I do know thaf it seems to me 
we are developing a race of rabbits that 
sit in holes during the late fall and win- 
ter season more than rabbits used to, and 
other hunters have observed the same. 
The fields and woods seem full of rabbits 
in spring, summer and early fall, when 
one is on outings or training dogs. When 
the shooting season arrives, where do 
they go? Oh, we get some, to be sure, 
and all we need; but they seem surpris- 
ingly scarce compared with the apparent 
abundance of the other seasons. 

There is some explanation in the fact 
that we have for years shot off a good 
many of the rabbits that sat out, while 
the rabbits that stayed in more habitually 
during inclement weather had more 
chances to survive. That certainly would 


Bassets working out a check in a stubble field 





There is a real thrill in following a pack of basset hounds hot on the trail of a rabbit 





result in selective breeding of the rabbits 
that sat in. To be sure, the weather dur- 
ing the season makes a lot of difference 
in the inclinations of-all kinds of game. 
Some seasons don’t have as much rabbit 
weather as others. 

Rabbits are hunted in all sorts of ways, 
from the rabbit drives which kill them in 
great numbers where they are a nuisance, 
and the use of ferrets (illegal in most 
places), to the more sporting use of gun 
or dog and gun, which furnishes the best 
sport of all. Some men will shoot a 10- 
gauge. To be sure, such a weapon is effec- 
tive but tiring. Most rabbit hunters now- 
adays use nothing heavier than a 12-gauge, 
and 16’s, 20’s and even the little 410 are 
becoming popular. What the smaller 
gauges lack in size they make up for in 
speed, ease in handling and cheaper am- 
munition, 

I use the 12-gauge during the short sea- 
son when we hunt both rabbits and pheas- 
ants at the same time in Ohio, as I con- 
sider the twelve a little more effective 
on pheasants than my sixteen, and not be- 
cause I need the twelve for the rabbits. 
After the pheasant season is over, I use the 
16-gauge shotgun or a _ .22 
automatic rifle. The latter is a 
mighty sporty little gun with 
which to follow up rabbits on 
the run—and sometimes I 
catch up with them. This rifle 
has the advantage of longer 
killing range with many shots 
at a cheap price, is a sporting 
proposition, and gives lots of 
shooting practice. The game 
killed is in finer condition for 
the table than when taken with 
any kind of shotgun. But a 
person must use more care, for 
the range is longer and 
a ricocheted bullet may do 
much harm. 

With good dogs and game 
fairly plentiful, you can get 
all the rabbits you need with 
the (Continued on page 66) 





The how, 


HE pike is a Savage brute when he 
is on the feed, striking with a gusto 
that aims to kill with a single blow, 
but shy at other times, fleeing at the 
splash of a bait like a frightened rabbit. 
His fight in cold Northern streams is stren- 
uous and often spectacular. His headlong 
rushes for obstructions are tackle-break- 
ing. When you catch him in his full ma- 
turity, you have a trophy that should make 
you proud. His range is wide-spread, and 
wherever you find him you will likewise 
find a host of his admirers. From the St. 
Lawrence on the north to the deep-water 
ponds of southern New York, he is sought 
by anglers. These are his credentials for 
classification as a game fish, and they 
warrant a careful study of lures and their 
manipulation to effect his downfall. 

There are times when it would be ex- 
ceedingly easy to mark the great northern 
pike with the badge of lunacy. There are 
times when it would seem that his powers 
of discrimination were as under-develop- 
ed as a brook trout’s are correspondingly 
developed. But cannot the same thing be 
said of all our game fishes at various 
times? I have known occasions and places 
where Fontinalis himself would nearly leap 
through his skin to take a piece of tinfoil 
and a wisp of red flannel. And the same 
thing may be said of that king of all 
scrappers, the small-mouth bass. So let 
us give the pike the credit that is justly 
his, recognizing his shortcomings but ap- 
preciating his worth. 

My acquaintance with this wolf of the 
stumps and weed beds began when I was a 
boy, some fourteen years of age. It was 
on Indian Lake, that rambling lake of the 
gaunt shore-lines, which lies between the 
village bearing its name and beautiful 
Lake Pleasant, New York. Here, with a 
long cane pole, a heavy trolling line and 
a large spoon, we skirted the shore- 
lines, weaving the lure in and out of 
the stumps and taking 
pike of great size and 
proportions. 

I have many times 
since regretted that the 
knowledge of bait-cast- 
ing was not then mine. 
What sport could have 
been had, what battles 
fought, what tales told! 
But now the old sad 
story has again been re- 
hearsed. Fish hogs in 
their wanton destruction 
have taken toll, and In- 
dian Lake, as it used to 
be, is just a memory. 

If asked to name the 
predominating character- 
istic of the great northern, I would not 
hesitate to say that, above all, savagery 
is his outstanding trait. Well do I remem- 
ber, as a boy, seeing ten pounds of dynamic 
energy rise from his hiding place among 
the sprawling roots of an old submerged 
stump and, with a speed that was incredible 
and a ferocity that was lion-like, smash 
the kidney spoon as it sailed past his lair. 
Or, after watching that attractive bit of 
metal leave the water, and thinking it 
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when, where and what-with of pike fishing 
By VICTOR A. 


about to escape, drive himself clear of his 
element and snap the lure in mid-air. 

Early in my experience I learned the 
first lesson in pike fishing: never despair 
of a strike until the lure is in the boat, 
and always be ready. I know of no greater 
thrill than to witness a three-foot pike 
burst the water open at the very boat's 
edge as he strikes for a plug that has 
already been lifted for the next cast. It 
never ceases to be a surprise. My heart 
hasn't learned to stay put, and I hope it 
never will. Many are the lines and many 
the rods that have to destruction 
by such antics. 

But he is not always the ill-tempered 
savage, hungering for battle. I have found 
him sullen at times and unmoved by the 
flash of metal or the wiggle of .a plug. 
I have seen him lie as still as a rock and 
never move a fin when a live frog kicked 
its way across the end of his nose. Then, 
more quickly than the eye could follow, 
he would be gone with a cloud of roily 
water to mark his trail, and the place 
would know him no more. 


gone 


UCH days usually spell an empty 

stringer. The only cure that I have 
found is to direct the cast so it will fall 
with as little disturbance as possible some 
distance away from his lair. Then very 
slowly reel it past his line of vision. The 
smaller the bait at such times, the better. 
Do this as often as he will stand for it, 
and eventually one of two things will 
happen: he will either arise in wrathful 
indignation and strike, or do his dis- 
appearing stunt. But if you drop a spoon, 
plug or bait in his near vicinity, it will 
be a sure signal for a hasty retreat. 

At other times, one is impressed by 
another interesting trait—his persistence. 
Time and again I have cast a lure shore- 
ward and, as I retrieved it, found the 
slender, arrow-like form of a pike follow- 





Traveling down the Vermillion River 


ing leisurely behind. Right up to the boat 
he would come, until further reeling was 
impossible. Then he would lie there, 
ogling that bait with staring eyes, and 
finally disappear. Another cast in the same 
place, another retrieve, and there he would 
be again, following like a shadowy ghost. 
Generally at the third cast he'd hit it, 
often not until the bait was being lifted 
from the water. At such times, nothing 
seems to frighten him, save a blow on 


MACOMBER 


the side of the boat or a quick movement 
over the water. Even then, he often re- 
turns for another look. 

The tastes of the great northern pike 
are varied and democratic. There is prac- 
tically nothing that swims, crawls, or flies 
that he will not devour, once those wicked 
masticators can fasten on their prey. It 
has been recorded that young ducklings 
have been known to disappear into that 
cavernous mouth and stomach. I have seen 
pike with the nether end of one of their 
own kind sticking out of their mouths, 
while the other half was in the process of 
digestion. Nothing seems too large or 
vicious for Estor’s appetite. But we can- 
not conclude from this that any old bait 


when heaved into his vicinity will be 
avidly taken. Not by a long shot! At 


times his discrimination is a happy char- 
acteristic and one that makes the seeking 
of him more intriguing. All of which 
brings us to the question of lures. 

Now I’m not going into a discussion 
of the relative efficacy of the numerous 
varieties of plugs. Every man to his taste 
in this respect, and let him suit the whim 
of the fish and his own, as fancy dictates. 
What we do want to investigate is the 
use of spoons, spinners and wobblers. I’m 
afraid that when we mention these pike 
lures we too often have visions of the 
old-fashioned trolling, with its back-aches 
and blistered hands. We seldom think of 
them as casting baits, when in reality they 
are, in my estimation, the most successful, 
regardless of the waters fished. 

Roughly speaking, we may divide them 
into two classes, the wobblers and the 
spinners. Within the last year or so the 
former have come into much prominence, 
appearing in a fine variety of shapes and 
color designs. Like all fishermen, I have 
my favorites, which may not be yours. 

In all of the waters that I have fished 
in the last three or four years, there is 

one color that seems to 
predominate in killing 
power, provided one con- 
dition obtains: the pres- 
ence of perch or sunfish. 


HERE this spe- 

cies of food is 
found, the perch wob- 
bler in scale finish is 
almost always the best 
bet. When properly 
handled, its action, to- 
gether with the attrac- 
tive light rays that are 
thrown from the scale 
finish, must certainly 
make the old pike think 
that a free meal ticket 
is about to be handed to him. 

I said “when properly handled.” By 
this I mean that there is more to it than 
throwing the lure out and dragging it 
back. Cast to the spot where you think 
his pikeship is waiting. When you have 
retrieved the plug into deeper water, slow 
it down so that it begins to sink. Then 
start it up again, then another drop, 
another start, another drop until you’ve 
taken it in. Just watch it during these 
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maneuvers, and when you see how allur- 
ing it acts you will never use it any other 
way. 

Many times on the Saranac River at 
Union Falls, I have cast a piece of water 
without this procedure and without strike. 
Then, the very next time, when I let it 
sink, a pair of tooth-clad jaws would be 
waiting to receive it. 

I’ll never forget the day I learned this 
wobbling trick. It was my first excursion 
with a bait-casting outfit—the culmina- 
tion of a month’s training in the back 
yard, which had been accompanied by 
jokes and slurs on my mental capacity by 
every passer-by. I was just a high-school 
kid, and the only plug I owned was part- 
nership property with my pal. The morn- 
ing had begun with the taking of a two- 
pound large-mouth, and the opening 
success had continued for an 
hour with pike and pickerel. 
Peck’s Pond was never better. 


HEN Pal demanded his 

share in the general use; 
so I gave him the whole out- 
fit and substituted a long 
steel rod and an old Lobb 
wobbler. It was even better 
than the plug. That up-and- 
down movement was then a 
matter of necessity, because 
I couldn't get distance and 
had to make up the deficit 
with action. The only thing I 
can compare the action with 
is the old-fashioned jigging. 

The wobblers that are on 
the market to-day are built 
of sufficiently heavy material 
to be easily cast with the 
short rod, and for this pur- 
pose are far superior to both 
spoon and plug. They do not 
tangle so easily as the old 
type spoon, and they do not 
make the pronounced splash 
of the wooden bait. In bass 
fishing, the bigger the splash 
the better; but for pike I'd 
rather have a lure that slips 
into the water without disturbance. One 
will never appreciate this until he finds 
himself in a quiet cove, where the water 
is as smooth as glass and the pike are 
lying along the shallows waiting for a 
quiet meal. At such a time a noisy cast 
is neither fitting nor proper. 

Now we come to spoons and spinners. 
I’ve a little stunt that has worked con- 
sistently well for some years and in many 
waters. In the first place, treble hooks 
are the biggest curse that either fish or 
fishermen ever had thrust upon them. 
They hang on to every root, snag and 
weed that they touch; they will often 
injure a small fish beyond possibility of 
repair, and what is more, they give a lafge 
fish the very purchase that he needs to 
tear the thing out. Every one of these 
bad features are corrected by a large 
single hook. 

What of the feathers? Well, that is 
where the stunt comes in. Remove the 
feathered gang and replace it by a large 
single hook equipped with a weedless wire. 
On this hang a strip of pork rind, or the 
tail of a large minnow, or a slice off the 
belly of a fish already caught. I usually 
use the pork strip untii I catch the first 
one, and from then on use nothing but 
the belly strip. You will be surprised at 
the improvement. 

In the first place, not only does the strip 
give another attractive feature to the 
spoon, but it also gives the short biters 
something to sink their teeth into. If they 
have not gobbled up the whole outfit on 
the first strike, they’re almost sure to do 


Tackling Esox Estor 


so on the second. But if they are particu- 
larly finicky and persist in pulling off the 
trailer, hang a second hook by the eye 
over the barb of the first and with a pair 
of pliers bite down the eye so it won't 
slip off. That will teach them how to get 
caught. 

Incidentally, if the waters are inhabited 
by bass, especially the large-mouth variety, 
look out. A seven-pounder fe!l to that out- 
fit in the competent hands of my younger 
brother while he was gunning for pike 
in the same Peck’s Pond which I men- 
tioned before. He had substituted a pre- 
served minnow in place of a live one, but, 
as you see, it worked fully as well. I don’t 
know but that the preserved minnow is 
better in some respects, primarily be- 
cause of the toughness it acquires by the 
action of the formalin preserving solution. 





A pair from the “fish market” 


On the other hand, one taste of that 
morsel is enough for any fish, and he'll 
generally not try it a second time if he 
misses the first. 

In the second place, the outfit I have de- 
scribed is 90 per cent weedless. In Caze- 
novia Lake, New York, I have thrown this 
lure into the thickest weed beds you can 
imagine and dragged it through without 
a piece of grass on it, and it took fish. 

Another trick I learned in my infancy 
is the so-called slap-baiting. My family 
had taken me up to Summer House Point 
on the Kenneyetta Creek made famous by 
Robert W. Chambers. There I saw a 
performance that has ever since been of 
great value in luring the big ones out of 
their hiding places. 


FISHERMAN, equipped with a long 
cane pole, heavy linen line and a pair 

of hooks tied on one above the other, 
would impale a piece of salt pork on the 
hooks. Then, running the boat into a weed 
bed next to open water, he would slap 
that white thing down on the water, allow 
it to sink, then jerk it back to the surface 
again, where he played it around in erratic 
jerks and jumps. All of a sudden there 
would be a splash, and out of the water 
and into the air would leap a grass pickerel 
anywhere from twelve to twenty-six inches 
long. Time and again he would repeat this 
performance, seeming to lure fish from all 
the surrounding weeds to the fatal spot. 
Applying this method to light tackle, I 
have had some very delightful sport. A 
heavy bass rod of nine-foot length makes 





a good substitute for the cane pole, and 
a flat, enameled line in place of the linen 
one. With some one to push the boat 
quietly through the weeds or stumps, the 
fisherman places himself in the bow and, 
stripping the line as in fly-casting, throws 
the pork into every likely looking pocket 
and retrieves it in panicky jerks. Just be- 
fore he is ready to lift it from the water, 
he makes the lure dance a jig on the 
surface, like an injured minnow in the last 
throes. I assure you he is due for fast 
and furious sport. 

The kid brother and I tried this stunt 
one day up on the Vermillion River in 
Quebec. It was last fall, when we were 
on a moose hunt. The bulls were as scarce 
as they are in Chinatown when a nice little 
tong war is being pulled off; so the num- 
erous and voracious pike played a most 
important part in keeping up 
interest and satisfying appe- 
tites. 

The place we chose was an 
unfailing “fish market” and 
our favorite weed bed. Dad 
claimed it was not nearly so 
good as the bed farther up- 
stream where he had lost his 
favorite under-water perch 
bait to a husky northern pike. 
The kid was equipped with a 
steel fly rod, thirty yards of 
enameled line, and a size 1/0 
hand-forged hook on which 
was hung a four-inch slice of 
pike belly. I wielded the pad- 
dle while he did his slap-bait 
stuff, and he surely did it up 
brown. 


HOSE pike devoured 

their deceased brother’s 
hide as though they hadn't 
eaten for months. Then, find- 
ing there was a hornet in the 
ointment, they did their best 
to tie themselves into bow- 
knots, It wasn’t long before 
the kid’s wrist was all used 
up. Since nothing over the 
average seven pounds had 
been taken, they had all been released. 

By this time, things had been pretty 
well stirred up; so when my turn came, 
we moved out to the edge of the deep 
water. Here the lure was not so success- 
ful, due perhaps to the additional depth. It 
wouldn’t go down far enough. So I went 
back to the old reliable casting rod and 
tied on the largest spoon in my collection, 
first removing the gang hooks and replac- 
ing them with a single one and the in- 
evitable pike belly. 

Like the slap of papa’s hand on baby’s 
proper place, the outfit hit the water. I 
let it sink a few feet and then started it 
in. It took a couple of turns and then 
stopped with such force that the reel 
handle did a pretty rat-tat-tat on my poor 
defenseless knuckles. 

That fish did everything except pull 
me overboard, and he came pretty close 
to that when he tried a Ralph DePalma- 
on-the-curve around the end of the canoe. 
Finally we brought him alongside to have 
a look. I looked, and what I saw made me 
want that pike above all other fish in the 
river. He simply had to be saved! So very 
carefully I slipped my hand under his 
gills—a foolish thing to do—and threw 
that big fish into the canoe. 

When we got back to camp, Dad was 
just coming to from his after-dinner nap. 
I held my latest trophy up for his inspec- 
tion. “That's a nice one, Vic,” he said, 

“a mighty nice one. Ought to go ten or 
twelve pounds. Have you weighed him 
yet?” 

I said nothing, (Continued on page 66) 
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A feathered drum-major 


IMES change, and things change 
with them. The world do move, in 
other words, and especially is this 


true of the sportsman’s world. It is 
a trite saying that “the exception proves 
the rule,” which after all is probably what 
exceptions are for. 

A striking illustration, connected with 
the game field, fell under my notice re- 
cently while on a sporting pilgrimage to a 
bit of country from which I had long been 
absent. We had barely rounded the corner 
of a wayside farmhouse when our atten- 
tion was caught by a half dozen objects 
enjoying a combined sun and dust bath 
as they lay sprawled in the sandy loam 
of the open roadway directly ahead. 

“Prairie chickens!” muttered my com- 
panion, which in good truth at first glance 
they somewhat resembled. 

“Hen pheasants!” was my 
rejoinder. 

Then, in the next instant, we saw we 
were both mistaken. For just as the ma- 
chine was brought to a stop six as lordly 
cock grouse as ever mounted a drum log 
bestirred themselves and with bristling 
ruffs and beautifully extended tails shook 
themselves and walked sedately to one 
side of the road. We could hardly credit 
the sight, for there was plenty of gunning 
going on in the section and grouse are as 
sophisticated in this neck o’ the woods as 
grouse ever get to be. 

It was like a glimpse of old times come 
back again, and neither of us had seen the 
like even in the far back country where 
birds were little molested for many a year. 
Yet there they were and, strangely enough, 
well along in the season. No doubt they 
had been chased about a good deal by the 
native element and were well acquainted 
with the sound of a fowling-piece. 

On our right lay a brushy thicket from 
which the birds had probably emerged, 
and had they returned to that side all 
might have been well. But opposite, on the 
left, stood a fairly open grove of pine and 
hemlock, bordered along the roadside by 
a good example of the orthodox country 
stone wall. And upon this, as we worked 
frantically to strip the cases from our al- 
ready assembled arms and insert the loads, 
the grouse had fluttered and ranged in a 
row. But not for long, as the activities 
after a brief glance must have smelled too 
strongly of the proverbial mouse to them. 
Just before we could get into action the 
flock rose as a unit, sailing with easy flight 
through the bare trunks of the narrow 
grove and stringing along the margin of 
a great wooded swamp near by. 

We were hard upon their heels, and 
within ten minutes every bird of the covey 
had been started, some flushing wild, 
some close enough to kill handily had we 


whispered 
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Bonasa Umbellus steps up his voltage to meet the 


present-day pace 


By CHARLES B. MORSS 


been given the opportunity. So clever were 
they, as with every rise they bored deeper 
into the swampy fastness and with trick 
and artifice defeated our best efforts to 
score, that after drawing us hither and 
yon for a good half hour the last one had 
finally out-smarted and given us the slip. 
A futile shot apiece at a phantom shadow, 
glimpsed for an instant in the broken light 
of the woods as it sped away under the 
gray November sky, was the net result 
of the skirmish. However, such a windup 
to the partridge hunter’s pursuit of his 
bird is getting to be not at all an uncom- 
mon experience with the modern grouse. 

Upon returning to our rolling stock we 
found a bearded ‘patriarch from the near- 
by house awaiting us to view the fortunes 
of war. As we related how the birds had 
served us he spat vigorously and delivered 
himself of the following bit of woods 
wisdom: 

“Seventy years ago, when I was a 
youngster runnin’ with the gun, them birds 
would never acted thataway. They would 
all flewed right inter one of them pines, 
and by knockin’ the bottom one first an’ 
workin’ up you could’ve trimmed the whole 
flock. Seen father do it many’s the time, 
an’ I have too. But nowadays they behave 
like they was actually skeered of a man, 
an’ at the first sound or glimp of yer go 
right away an’ leave a feller standin’ thar.” 

All of which the partridge hunter of 
today knows to be quite so and which is 
tantamount to saying “things have chang- 
ed since Granddad was a boy.” The ob- 
servant gunner who has hunted feathered 
game generally and steadily during the 
last forty years or so must have been 
struck by the ever-increasing wariness of 
his quarry and the difficulty of always 
working to within successful killing range. 
With the exception of woodcock, which act 
and lie much the same as they ever did, 
all the different varieties of upland game, 
as well as wildfowl, are today better edu- 
cated and able to take care of themselves 
than has ever been the case in the past. 
They know how to out-general and defeat 
the gun, and avoid tight corners and dan- 
gerous situations. And as usual, at the 
head of this pageant of progress and sharp- 
ened wits, marches our old friend of copse 
and thicket, the ruffed grouse, now, as al- 
ways, ounce for ounce the gamest and 
smartest bird that flies. 


N the early days of our country Uncle 

Sam had the choice between America 
for Americans and game enough for all 
or—immigration. He chose the latter, and 
we all know the result so far as many 
varieties of game are concerned. Yet I do 
not in the least fear for the future of the 
ruffed grouse. As in the years gone by he 
continues to flourish and survive the peri- 
odic pestilence, one of which has just 
passed, and the periodic onslaught of the 
annual army of guns. Any bird that does 
so successfully, year in and year out, has 
got to be smart and modern, and keep pace 
with the times and progress. This the 





ruffed grouse has done and will con- 
tinue to do. Give him but a modicum of a 
patch of adaptable cover wherein he may 
find shelter and glean his food, and he will 
survive both man and civilization itself, 
for the ruffed grouse is not so easily ex- 
terminated as some kinds of game. 

This bird is by nature the very symbol 
of all that is wild and primitive and, where 
such conditions obtain, is still a dweller in, 
and child of, the savage wilderness itself. 
Yet wherever the big woods have passed 
before the ax the grouse has remained 
to tenant the sapling second-growth of the 
cut-offs and the dense thickets that spring 
up to border and edge the clearings and 
the farmlands. 


HILE grouse have instinctively 

most uncompromising aversion be 

man himself, and in the past have selected 
as a habitat places least frequented by him, 
there is no doubt, but abundant proof, that 
the modern article in settled and much 
hunted sections is not at all afraid of 
smoke from a chimney. Indeed, some of 
the surest spots to start birds of which I 
am now aware are certain bits of back- 
yard pasturage beginning at many a farm- 
er’s very door, where these noble birds 
thrive and parade the brushy thickets 
within a few yards of the house, and where 
the sounds of husbandry become part and 
parcel of their every-day existence. And 
again, several strips of narrow cover ad- 
joining strings of cottages at lake-side re- 
sorts, where the youngsters played at leap- 
frog and chased their cur dogs for exercise. 
Many of these spots are hunted ragged 
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every year, yet always enough birds for 
seed slip through the barrage and each 
season starts with the usual quota of 
grouse at these places. I have found them 
roosting in an abandoned cottage and in 
an empty horse stall and in pines whose 
branches brushed the rear of an occupied 
camp. Therefore I believe that where the 
birds are being constantly scared up by 
boys, dogs and men they lose that extreme 
fear of man which is characteristic of 
them in less settled regions. 


UT the main reason for such surpris- 
ing tenacity for these places upon 
the bird’s part lay in the fact that its food 
supply was abundant and the spots were 
always natural partridge cover loved by 
the birds. Once a grouse determines upon 
a habitat as suited to his needs, he holds 
to it with dauntless persistency, let the 
gunner disturb as often as he may. Indeed, 
when following old birds in settled and 
much hunted regions, I have often been 
impressed with the fact that they really 
possessed little or no fear for man and his 
gun, per se. Of course, they were aware 
of being followed, and were equally well 
acquainted with all the whys and where- 
fores of the occasion, as it had got to be 
an old story with them. Their actions 
plainly convinced me that, like the fox 
that playfully gambols ahead of the dogs, 
or the deer that circles and slips around 
the hunter all day in a maze of narrow 
thicket, these old grouse really enjoyed 
playing their game of hide-and-seek or 
tag, knowing full well the gunner has to 
be it most of the time. 

Do you not remember the sly old bird 
that always seemed to rise so carefully 
just beyond the extreme range of your 
gun? And as you marked its swift winding 
way, where it topped yonder mound or 
ridge, clear against the sky, you plainly 
saw it flirt and wriggle its tail as if in 
disdain at your efforts and saying, “Catch 
me if you can.” Even as you watch, the 
strong wings press against the sides and 
the bird drops steeply as a pitching snipe 
to some hiding spot in the thicket beyond. 
With hope deferred you follow after, trust- 
ing to get that “even break” which is 
bound to come in time, and perhaps does 
this time, when, with a roar of wings so 
near that it causes the ear drums to throb, 


Modern Grouse 


the great bird springs almost beside you 
and winds up its career in a burst of glory 
and feathers. 

As to the number a shooter can kill in 
a day, so much depends on the bag limit, 
the shooter’s skill, the bird supply and the 
local shooting conditions that they alone 
determine it. In some sections of New En- 
gland two or three birds at the end of a 
day of diligent effort are considered a 
highly successful result, and it is not an 
infrequent occurrence in that section that 
a diligent day may have no birds at all at 
its ending. Whereas in certain favored 
sections of this country such a bag would 
be considered an absurdity if held forth 
as an index to good shooting, industry and 
superior results. 

There are still places in the land where 
one could enjoy a real good old-time 
grouse hunt even today and bag his score 
of birds between sunrise and sunset, did 
the law permit, which happily it does not; 
but it must be admitted such sections are 
not plentiful and have for the most part 
disappeared in the limbo of the past. The 
glory of the old days has departed, nor in 
all likelihood shall we ever see their kind 
again. 

We cannot shoot as we did fifty years 
ago, for the reason that there are more 
men and fewer birds. And again, the 
grouse shooting of today is not the grouse 
shooting of yesterday. It is more difficult 
to kill a bag of ruffed grouse nowadays 
than it was twenty years ago, or even ten, 
supposing the number of birds was the 

same, which in general and in most local- 
ities it, of course, is not. 


ALF a century ago, in the section 

where the incident related at the be- 
ginning of this article took place, who 
would have considered it anything to go 
out and bag three partridges? Today three 
is the legal limit. You may not have any 
difficulty in starting that number of birds; 
the trouble begins when one attempts to 
reduce one of them to his possession. For 
the same methods and skill required 
early days to insure success will not serve 
now to fill the bag. One must walk shod 
with silence, knowing his covers like a 
book, ready to take instant advantage of 
any opportunity, be it ever so small, that 
may turn the scales in his favor. 


The real grouse dog just happens to be born so, and is one in a hundred 


Birds no longer stand upon the order 
of their going, but hit at once their stride 
of Twentieth Century action, rising farth- 


er, flying farther, driving harder and 
faster through the cover than has been 
their wont in the past. Indeed, when a 
modern grouse girds his pinions, steps on 
the gas and zooms away for parts un- 
known, he is apt to be only a bit slower 
than the charge that only too often flies 
vainly in his wake. And under certain 
conditions and in certain situations, a 
grouse may often prove to be absolutely 
unhittable. As they fly farther, so do we 
walk farther; and with their wider range 
of action, birds are more difficult to mark 
down than was formerly the case. Geared 
to life’s modern tempo of speed‘as they 
are, one has to work faster with the gun 
when opportunity presents to stop this 
feathered thunderbolt. 


ERTAIN it is one must now make a 
shot oftener to kill his bird, if at 
all, by the eye of faith and trigger of in- 
stinct than was the case a decade ago. A 
rush and swirl of brown and gray, and 
your bird flashes behind a leafy screen or 
low-swung bough of pine or hemlock or 
mayhap from some treetop. But brief as 
was the glimpse, you get the line and send 
your shot where you think it will do the 
most good. Sometimes your listening ears 
may be rewarded by catching the dull thud 
of something unseen falling in the dis- 
tance. Or perhaps a few wisps of gossa- 
mer-like feathers drift into view, floating 
down the sunbeams ahead, telling that 
your bird was reached. While often as not, 
only a baffling silence without sound or 
sight of feather follows your best effort 
to stop that tempestuous rush. 

We value things in proportion to the 
amount of work necessary to procure 
them. You may on a rare day now and 
then, if the breaks come right, kill your 
day’ s bag limit of grouse hand-running. 

3ut it will probably not be often; and 
when it happens, you may with pardonable 
pride jot it down as a red-letter occasion. 
For the fact remains that to pry a ruffed 
grouse out of his native habitat into one’s 
shooting coat calls for a degree of cun- 
ning, skill, patience and endurance on the 
part of the sportsman and his dog greater 
than that (Continued on page 65) 
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A Dud Dean story of land-locked salmon fishing in Maine 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


Y favorite fishing water lies up 
in the hills to the west of the 
Kennebec. You'll pardon me if 


I don’t tell you just where. It is 
a lake eight miles long. Fishermen have 
crossed the continent to fish there and 


have departed satisfied. The wilderness 
crowds down to its shores. It is a spot one 
doesn’t forget. Year after year a few dis- 
ciples return to fish this lake. Count me 
in that group. 

Not every cast nor every day finds the 
big squaretails and the land-lock- 
ed salmon. But now and _ then, 
along some wind- and water-carv- 
ed shore-line those fish appear, 
and that is enough. Not long ago 
a fishing friend of mine called 
my bluff. 


“There ain't no such fish within 
three —_ of any road in New 
England,” he wrote me. 


To a hich I replied, borrowing 
a classic phrase, “Come and see. 

He came. I sought permission 
to use his name in this yarn. But 
he is shy. I was refused. He is, 
however, a_ rather well-known 
sportsman. I must call him one 
of Walton’s men and let it go at 
that. 

I did not employ Dud Dean to 
guide us. I invited him, knowing 
that his company would add a 
homely dignity to the occasion 
and the moral support I should 
need if the gods frowned and the 
fish sulked. 

Walton’s man arrived on our 
noon “express.” It runs express 
from Solon to Bingham. 

“Let’s see your rods,” I de- 
manded. Experience had made me 
picious. 

“Rods? I’ve got one, as good as money 
buys. Take a look at it.” 

I looked at it, and it was a delight to 
see. But it wasn’t a rig for the work at 
hand. ‘ ‘No good,” I said. 

“I'd like to know why not!” 

“It’s too light—won't handle line 
enough.” 

“Too light! Say, I landed a four-pound 
brown trout with that lady and never put 
a crimp in her. Look here.” 

I looked. It was a snapshot of a nice 
brown trout. “That fish,” I said, ‘“would- 
n’t dare to swim out into the deep water 
in my lake. When the big chaps are feeding 
in the shallows, you'd find that little fellow 
in some feeder brook where he’s safe. 

Walton’s man began to grin. “That re- 
minds me,” he chuckled, and began dig- 
ging in his pocket. “My wife sent this to 
you. She thought you ought to have it.” 
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sus- 


He handed me a little cardboard folder. 
It had a lot of idle levity printed on it— 
about rubber rules. It was entitled “A 
- —_. License.” I put it in my coat pock- 

“From what I’ve seen of your wife, 
I said with dignity, “I think she is a lady 
who deserved to marry a gentleman.” 

I made up my mind that he could take 
his little four-ounce rod and smash it, for 
all of me. So we started, picking up Dud 
Dean on the way. 

“You're a younger man than I had ex- 





Arthur R. Macdougall, Jr., fisherman 


pected to see, Mr. Dean,” said Walton's 
man. 

“I don’t own any stock,” said Dud. 

“T suppose you remember the days when 
fishing was fishing?” 

“Dunno as I do.” 

“What's your business, Mr. Dean?” 

“Whose, mine? Mac, do you think it’s 
safe to tell this gentleman what my busi- 
ness is? 


“T guess so. He’s a broker.” 


“Well, I kinda run errands fer Nancy, 
my wife, an’ the rest of the time I go 
fishin’.” 


Walton’s man chuckled. 

You pay a man fifty cents or so to pole 
you across the Kennebec. Then you begin 
to walk up a mountain. The trail comes 
down a young mountain. No trail could 
ever run up such a pitch. Walton’s man 
was looking for a place to sit before we 
had gone a quarter of a mile. “Whew! 
Some hill! Makes a fellow puff. Whew!” 


Dud waited for us, but he did not sit 
down. I saw Walton's man studying Dud’s 
face. There was a new respect for the 
lanky Yankee in my friend's eyes. After 
a mile that any life insurance gang might 
employ for an examination, the trail hits 
a gentler pace. We crossed the first height 
of land and started down the gentle slope 
that ends at an old dam above the pre- 
cipitous course which the outlet follows on 
its spurt to the Kennebec. By previous ar- 
rangement a rowboat was waiting for us. 

“Better string up down here,” 
suggested Dud. “So’s to soak up 
your leader. Hold on! Y’ don't 
call that a leader, d’yer?” Wal- 
ton’s man was hitching on a thin 
thread of a leader. 

Dud was bailing out the boat. 
It had rained. “This is wet- 
fly weather, young man. Put on 
the toughest leader you’ve got, an’ 
one wet salmon fly. It’s salmon 
weather.” 

Walton’s man shrugged his 
shoulders, but brought out a heay- 
ier leader. I noticed, however, 
that he hung on two flies—a Sil- 
ver Doctor and a Ranger. I took 
the bow seat. Dud took the oars. 
That left the stern seat for my 


friend. 
LIKE a rowboat, now an’ 
agin,” said Dud. “Thar’s room 


an’ patience in a nice trim boat. 


Well, how ’bout Lindsey Cove fer 
a safe harbor an’ a short row, 
eh?” 


“Anywhere,” said Walton’s 
devotee. 

It was a gray day, with heavier 
puffs of soot-colored clouds in the fore- 
ground of the sky. There is a clear, deep 
channel by the big boulder called Gull 
Rock, but Dud swung to the left, rowing 
through the lesser rocks. 

As we passed the first point on the west 
shore Walton’s man had out about ten 
yards of line. I could see his flies. He held 
his rod clasped under his right arm, and 
he was looking at his fly-book, held i 
his left hand. 

Then I noticed a dull silver gleam in the 
wake of my guest’s flies. Before I could 
speak, the salmon had struck and the neat 
black fly-rod reel had begun to sing like 
a toy derrick engine. The light rod bent 
down like a divining-rod. Walton’s man 
jumped all over and grabbed his rod with 
both hands. 

“Seen him take it,” chuckled Dud Dean. 
“It’s a pretty nice little fish.” 

“Little!” sputtered Walton’s man. “Lit- 
tle! Use your eyes, man! Look at him!” 
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“Got much line on your reel?” asked 
Dud. 

“Twenty-five yards. Christmas, look at 
that fish climb into the air!” 

Dud made a clucking 1 noise in his throat 
and began to back water. “Twenty-five 
yards, did yer say? Say, Mister, jest 
change places with me. I can handle this 
rig with one oar. Crotch! Twenty-five 
yards! You put me in mind of old Wiffle 
Carlington. Seems— Take care! That fish 
is askin’ for more line. Well, the Carling- 
tons was expectin’, an’ they called on old 
Doc Brownin’ to act as a reception com- 
mittee. When the boy was born, thar 
warn't no special clothes ready. 

“*See here!’ says Doc, ‘warn’t you 
’spectin’ this?’ 

“Well, sorter,’ says Wiffle. 

“‘Then why in thunder,’ says Doc, 
‘didn’t yer have some duds ready? Did 
yer expect it would be covered with fur?’” 

The bucking salmon on my friend’s 
leader cut a straight slash through the 
surface alongside our boat. Another and 
a heavier fish struck the second fly—head 
on. Both fish broke water in unison. - 

“Well, by crotch!” said Dud. “I'll be 
hanged if you ain't gone the Carlingtons 
one better. You've got twins! Friend, if 
you're lucky e-nough to land 
them fish, they'll talk er- 
bout you fer the next fifty 
years!” 

Walton’s man was sweat- 
ing. His hat lay in the boat. 
I could see great drops stand- 
ing out on his forehead. On 
his face there was the look 
of a cornered man plus the 

gleam of a high ecstasy. For 

ity seconds, I estimate, he 
was handling a pair of un- 
broken, racing salmon. And 
then the leader parted. 

Walton’s man reeled in his 
line. “I see,” he said, “what 
you meant: one fly at a time 
is enough.” 

“It’s always interesting,” 
observed Dud, “ain't it, 
Mac? Thar’s nothin’ in all 
the world like the glory of a 
bullheaded feller. He bites 
off more’n he can chew, an’, 
b’gum, suntimes he chews it. 

“Every once in a while I 
read where some feller busts 
into print to tell the world 
how high an’ far a rainbow 
trout can fight. I ain’t ever 
seen a rainbow trout; so I 
believe every word of it, till 
he gits all het up an’ states 
that pound fer pound thar 
ain’t no fish that can fight 
like a rainbow. Then I al- 
ways think of Zack Brown. 
Zack made a little money on 
some pulpwood, an’ decided 
that he would travel an’ see 
the world s’far as his money 
would go. 

“Well, Zack took in a big 
circus down round Boston 
sunwheres. Thar was a side- 
show, with a big platform in 
front an’ a sign on that said folks went 
under at their own risk. On the platform 
was a woman that weighed ’most a ton. 
Thar was a man, too, a- tellin’ folks how 
big she was. Zack listened an’ kept quiet 
till this talker says, ‘Ladies an’ gentle- 
men, you are now lookin’ at the very 
biggest, the widest, the heaviest woman in 
all the world.’ 

“*Auh!’ shouts | Zack. 
never see my wife.’ 

“So says I to them that’s sure a rain- 
bow beats the fightin’ world, says I, 
‘Y’never saw a land-locked salmon raised 





‘I guess you 


The King of the Pond 


in cold water.’ Well, we might’s well git 
goin’ to Lindsey Cove.” 

It was salmon weather. The spirit of 
my lake was hospitable. We hooked and 
landed three salmon. Walton’s man was 
using his second tip when the strike came 
that I shall never forget. The afternoon 
had spent itself. A baffled sun succeeded in 
filtering through the dark clouds. A stain 
of dull | gold hung above a streak of drab 
red. Somewhere in the west woods a her- 
mit-thrush began to ring his silver bell. 
It is the sweetest, most haunting strain 
of music in all the world. A little shiver 
of a ripple raced over the calm waters in 
Lindsey Cove. 

“I’m going to try this fly,” said Wal- 
ton’s man, holding up a bright, new Jock 
Scott. 


UD squinted at it. “You put me in 
mind of a woman that lost seven 
husbands—one at a time. Said she'd lost 
all interest in clothes, an’ that it didn’t 
make much difference what she put on.’ 
My guest grinned and began tocast. His 
little rod had an ungainly set in the mid- 
dle joint, but a nicely timed line floated 
out over the water. A streak of gray 
blur cut the water, high above the Jock 
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The pond was the home of many great salmon 


Scott, turned and slit the surface like Ex- 
calibur. 

A word hissed through Dud Dean’s 
teeth: “Missed.” All of Dud’s air of de- 
tached indifference was gone. 

Up again went the little rod. I watched 
the line, tipped with the Jock Scott. Just 
before sixty feet of tapered line straight- 
ened out, Walton’s man sent it forward 
where the King had struck. Smash! The 
profile of my friend’s face was as some- 
thing done in stone or bronze, except that 
color surged through it, flowing like a 
He began 


slow tide beneath a bronze sky. 





to feed the running fish yard after yard 
of line. : 
“Crotch!” grunted Dud Dean, thrusting 


his oar deep and strong. “I wish we was 
in a nice canoe. Crotch!” 

But Dud said nothing more than that. 
There was no coaching, no banter now. 
A fisherman had hooked his fish. Dud 
was handling the boat. 

I knew that my guest’s reel was nearly 
empty; knew that the time for trial had 
come. Walton’s man had his line in his 
left hand. He was putting line and rod 
to the crucial test. We were living in split 
seconds, He was taking in line. The fish 
had turned. We saw him for a moment 
as he raced by the boat. He shot into the 
air again. When that salmon turned, he 
bored down and down. We were out in 
deep water. 

The line went out and out. Then came 
a pause. The light rod bent in a perfect 
arc. The man at the butt was recovering 
a little line. Seconds passed . . . minutes. 
The great fish performed stunts in the 
air. Only the quick, savage thrusts of 
Dud’s oar saved the situation. I was 
watching an old boatman and a brainy 
sportsman battle a fish that gave no quar- 
ter, nor needed to give on that light rig. 

As I watched that great 
salmon perform, how I wish- 
ed that all the rainbow en- 
thusiasts in the world could 
see this king of fresh-water 
fishes do his daily dozen. He 
used them all. Deep down 
one minute, jerking and saw- 
ing on the leader, he would 
shoot clear of the water the 
next. Truly the land-locked 
salmon is the gamest fresh- 
water fish. 

Then came the glorious cli- 
max, when the salmon seemed 
to summon all its splendid 
powers for a final throw at 
peril. He charged at us. He 
halted, and sprang high into 
the air. I saw him poised 
against the dull sky—a fish 
that would weigh twenty 
pounds. For a_ second he 
seemed to hang there. It was 
the King. Then he fell with 
clever clumsiness across the 
leader. I saw that the King 
had gone free, although I 
tried not to believe it. Long 
live the King! 


UD DEAN laid down 

his oar. He produced an 
enormous blue handkerchief 
and mopped his brow. Mean- 
while his gray-blue eyes 
searched the face of Walton’s 
man. 

I lit my pipe. 

My guest reeled in his line. 
The slack first, and then 
down to the broken leader that 
had once held the Jock Scott 
fast in the King’s mouth. 

“Well,” said Dud Dean, 
“T seem to recall that sun- 
one said that the happiest 
words of tongue or pen was that a man 
could try agin,’ 

I took out the little printed cardboard 
my friend had given me earlier in the day, 
the card permitting the bearer to speak 
out in any gathering of Walton’s crew, 
and solemnly handed it back. He looked at 
it blankly. Perhaps his eyes were dim. 
“What's this?” he asked. 

“Something you'll need,” I said. 

Then a slow grin dawned on his sober 
face. The tension and strain were gone. 
Very slowly he put out his hand. 
“You've said a mouthful!” he chuckled. 
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HAT are bird dogs supposed to 

do? Why have gentlemen who 

love outdoor sports bred them 

for many decades, lavished upon 
them the same affection and care they be- 
stow on their families and recounted their 
accomplishments with pride and heighten- 
ing pulse about the fireside at night? 

Again, why is it that field-trial entrants 
are accorded championship standing with 
columns of adulation, blue ribbons, 
trainer’s certificates and price ratings that 
run into many figures, while the shooting 
dog—the real gun dog—is played down 
and accorded a place which stamps him a 
poor relation? 

Sitting before my fire one evening, 
after a day in the field following the dogs 
in one of the great annual field trials, 
these questions came to me in a most 
perplexing manner. During the day re- 
ferred to, nine braces of dogs, presumably 
the finest prospects of dogdom, ran the 
birdiest course in the Southwest quail 
country, yet only one pointed and not 
more than a half dozen gave the slightest 
evidence of game. It was not because of a 
scarcity of game or unfavorable condi- 
tions. The day was chilly and the terrain 
damp with recent rains, and during the 
trial period the gallery rode up at least 
a dozen bevies. In the years past I have 
shot over the same territory many times, 
always with abundant success. I know that 
with any one of at least a score of dogs 
that I have followed at one time or an- 
other I could on the day in question have 
secured the limit within three hours on the 
same identical ground the trial entrants 
ran. 

And yet the gun dog—the gentleman’s 
shooting dog, the boy who brings in the 
bacon and supplies the real sport and ex- 
cuse for breeding bird dogs—is played 
down, while “race-horses,” without striking 
evidence of bird sense, nose or disposition, 
are accorded the flashy ribbons and given 
a price rating out of all proportion to their 
value. 

What is wrong about this situation ? 
Are we to condemn the field-trial game 
Not a bit of it! The fanciers who con- 
tribute to the success of these annual 
shows are doing much good in breeding 
and developing and keeping alive the spirit 
of competition. But, like every good move- 
ment, there is such a thing as going too 
far in any given direction. The flare for 
field-trial winners, the stress laid on speed 
and stamina and mere flashiness of form, 
instead of on demonstrated capacity for 
the work in hand plus individual intelli- 
gence constitutes the danger. 

I have been a bird-dog devotee for many 
years, during which time I have lent my 
influence as an editor as well as a practi- 
cal sportsman to every form of field sport, 
including the trials. If I have yet to see 
work in the trials agreeable to my notions 
of a finished bird dog, it is not through 
lack of opportunity. I have witnessed 
brilliant performances on the course, now 
and again; thrilling moments when a rac- 
ing, tired entrant—tired because of the 
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Bird Dogs vs. Race 


In breeding for speed, range and style are we sacrificing qualities more desirable? 


By ‘THOMAS A. LATTA 


perfectly useless expenditure of physical 
strength in covering ground which a dog 
possessing real bird sense would never 
have given the slightest attention—would 
nose out his runner-up by a beautiful ex- 
hibition such as any dog will occasionally 
put on for the edification of his fond 
master. 

The element of contest gives acceptable 
color to even inferior performance. I have 
seen two captains of industry, awaiting 
a belated train, pitch horseshoes atrocious- 
ly for an hour, yet hold their gallery spell- 
bound because a hundred dollars changed 
hands on each pitch. 

bird dog is a _ beautiful animal 
wherever you find him—on the bench, 
frozen on point and obediently awaiting 
his master’s command, or on the distant 
horizon with flag flashing and dashing 
madly through game. But the man afield 
prefers them staunch on a bevy of birds, 
obedient to command, whether vocal or 
sign, hunting close in or far out as the 
conditions may demand and, above all else, 
evidencing something on their own ac- 
count that no amount of training or com- 
mands can give them. 

Bird dogs have one supreme purpose 
in life—to find game, indicate its position 
to the gun and hold it until that gun is 
ready, then to retrieve the trophy with 
head held high while the master’s heart 
flutters with pride in the demonstration. 
The dog capable of performing these 
tasks in the least possible time and with 
the disposition to keep on performing them 
hour after hour should wear the decora- 
tions and price tags, even though not able 
to qualify in a contest of speed and sheer 
stamina. 


HE ideal gun dog, properly trained 

and with adequate experience, will 
find more quail on a given course in less 
time than almost any field-trial winner 
you can name. The reason is that such a 
dog will, first of all, select for his first 
examination that portion of the course 
most likely to conceal the quarry. In the 
second place, he will hunt thoroughly all 
coverts, flanks and center, within eyesight 





ROUNTREE 


of his gun as he goes, whether that be 
fast or slow —always gauging his activity 
to that main consideration. He will have 
an interest in distant places only as his 
master may indicate by his commands. 
Without knowing it, perhaps, such a dog 
will proceed on the theory that one bird 
in the coverts hard by is worth a whole 
covey over the distant hill outside the ken 
of his gun. With the immediate cover 
proved barren, he will waste no time on im- 
probable if not impossible territory while 
getting to the next likely cover. Such a 
dog will save himself, save his master, 
save time and at the end of the day or the 
hour will be able to show maximum results. 


HE ability to get from a standing 
start to the most distant point on the 
sky-line in the least possible time is a 
valuable quality in a whippet, but not in 
a bird dog. The capacity to keep this sort 
of thing up hour after hour, uselessly and 
foolishly burning to cinder sheer physical 
reserve, is proof of stamina and_ spirit, 
but an indictment of intelligence. For in- 
evitably game will be passed and even 
flushed which otherwise would be nailed 
to the mast and saved for the master. 
The bird dog who, on being put down 
to show his stuff, deliberately hits for the 
high and distant places, leaving coverts 
possessing game at his elbow, is not a 
worthy specimen of the breed, even though 
his form may be magnificent and speed 
marvelous. If his running mate, before 
going anywhere, deliberately stops, looks 
over the territory, locates the wind and 
then proceeds into quail territory, points 
a covey and follows that with acceptable 
single-bird work, even though he may not 
during his heat cover a fifth the territory 
of his rival, he is the pup that ought to be 
given the money and the applause. If both 
are more interested in greener pastures 
and leave coveys for the gallery to ride 
up, then two bird dogs are down that are 
not much for anybody to cheer about. 
The rule is not how much territory is 


She flashed through two 
large flocks of chickens 
without so much as a halt 
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Your dog would enthusiastically re- 

irieve every grassed bird, rearing 

up and dropping each one carefully 
into the bottom of the cart 


covered, but how thoroughly it is covered. 
T know of few more galling experiences 
than to hunt out a terrain without results 
and then be followed by a dog that affords 
his master excellent shooting all the way. 
Most men have suffered that experience. 

There are two qualities essential to the 
perfect bird dog: nose and obedience. The 
first is born in him; the second is instilled 
by education. 

Out in the Western country where I 
was born and raised, wild game was 
neither a novelty nor a sport. What I 
mean is that we took our game because 
it was handy and also because it was a 
necessity to existence. Naturally, for 
quite some years the element of mere 
sport did not enter into its taking, al- 


though it was a pleasant duty to be as- 










signed the role of master of the larder. 

Deer, turkey and other wild life were 
highly prized, largely because they were 
so easily obtainable and returned such high 
dividends on each load of ammunition ex- 
pended—or invested, to use a modern term 
—in their taking. In those times it would 





have been considered cause for 
demotion had a provider expended 

an entire load of shot and powder 

upon a single quail or chicken, when with 
a very little effort he could smack the day- 
lights out of anywhere from six to “six- 
teen for one.” 

If he had gone forth in quest of game 
and consumed a load for every duck he 
produced, there would have been a drum- 
head court martial. Because almost every 
man about the place had seen in the course 
of his tour of duty, whatever that duty 
might be, a dozen different opportunities 
to line ’em uf and make a single load 
account for many of the “danged pests.’ 
Feathered game—the august American 
premier of all game birds, his majesty the 
turkey, alone excepted—did not rate 
highly. It cost no more to bring in a deer 
than it did to kill a quail or a duck. And 

values, in those times, were measured in 
powder drams, pounds of meat and the 
cost of percussion caps. 

But there came a time when the element 
of sport, as it is now known, 
arrived. Then a few of us turned 
from the rifle to the two-tube 
piece—from gunning for meat 
to shooting for fun. Bird dogs 
made their appearance, and like- 
wise the unwritten law that it 
was bad form to make a kill, 
save out of the air. Of course, 
there were the market hunters— 
inevitably—and they rendered a 
service, too. Make no mistake 
about that. One such, of dusky hue, ren- 
dered me a vast service. 

I was living in the old Indian country 
which was as yet entirely unfamiliar with 
game laws, conservation and the restric- 
tions which have all followed fast and 
faster. This boy’s name was Bud Hill. 





He had a cheap double gun, 
a reloading outfit which he 
carried with him, two dozen 

brass shells and a very black bird dog. 

Bud was my father confessor and guide 
in my wing- -shooting premier. We sallied 
forth on a morning in October. There 
were no verboten spots within a million 
square miles, more or less. Trespass signs 
had not yet been invented—or if they had, 
were not known in the great Southwest 
where the Indian tribes still held undis- 
puted sway. 

Beyond the village—it was a fort—not 
more than three hundred yards, the quail 
country began. Sassafras, sumac and dog- 
wood grew along the runs and the creeks. 
The early frosts had put nature’s painter 
at work, and the ensemble of color and 
tints was ravishing. A clump of sumac, a 
thicket of sassafras, a draw in which dog- 
wood prevailed—all these and more prom- 
ised quail. Nor was there often disappoint- 
ment. To walk more than a quarter of a 
mile without flushing quail was to face 
the knowledge that one was either igno- 
rant of the habits of quail or hunting the 
wrong terrain. 


UD was out for a bag, not sport. He 
had a shipment to fill for a Chicago 
commission house. I was to learn the new 
game of wing-shooting. When the old 
Gordon setter came to point, the proceed- 
ings were entirely formal. He was as 
staunch as that rock which a life insurance 
company has selected for its trade-mark. 
Then Bud would quietly call him to heel, 
begin singing, whistling, cussing or adopt 
such other tactics as his superstitious na- 
ture suggested, all the while moving in 
with piece at ready 
When, as was almost always the case, 
the quail would (Continued on page 59) 
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OWN in the cellar is a pair of 
waders, filled with water. Memory 
recalls that there was a little un- 
comfortable wetness around one 

knee on the last few trips of the old year. 
Up in the den a great array of this and 
that—reels and rods and lines. The reels 
are lying on a corner of the table, their 
“innards” exposed to view. A can of gaso- 
line, an old tooth brush and some grease 
and oil will work wonders and make them 
run the easier. 

The lines are ready 
polishing with graphite. It is great busi- 
ness, this graphiting fly lines. First, rub 
them well with a deer-fat compound ; then 
a little powdered graphite in a chamois 
and more rubbing. It gives them a silvery 
sheen that is good to look at, and it elimi- 
nates friction as they run through the 
guides. Then they float easier and shed 
water longer. 

So far as rods are concerned, I have 
quit the business of varnishing them ex- 
cept of necessity. Some of the rods already 
have coats of varnish, and with 
these I can do nothing except give 
them another when they need it. 
Linseed oil is more to my liking 
and gives the raw cane a nut- 
brown color that is very pleasing 
It must be linseed oil. This dries 
to a gum when exposed to the air 
and will not soak in and soften the 
fiber. 

As for the fly books, they smell 
very much of flaked camphor just 
at the moment. It is a smell that 
reminds me of musty cupboards 
and old trunks, but it keeps the 
moths away. Incidentally, there is 
nothing that looks more sickly 
and beyond hope than a bass fly 
when a vagrant moth has made a 
meal off it. : 

All this may sound like serious 
doings to those who have not yet 
been initiated into the ranks of the 
bass fly-fishermen. It is. Bass fly- 
fishing is serious business if it 1s 
hoped to get anything more out 
of it than healthy exercise in the 
outdoors. 

For my part, I would rather 
take one bass on a fly rod with an 
artificial lure than ten on a bait- 
casting rod or twice as many on 
minnows or crawfish. It seems to 
be a much more gentle art and 
consequently more fascinating 
than either of the other methods. 
It calls for skill in handling a 
limber rod, and it requires a 
knowledge of where to fish. Just 
any old bass water will not do 
at all. There are bass waters, and 
good ones, where a fly rod, used 
as such, is the most useless tool 
created. 

My first bass fly-fishing was 
done on the Chemung just above 
Elmira, New York. That was 
years ago, when my rod, in all 
probability, was the only one on 
the river. It was in the days be- 
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Taking small-mouth bass with the long and limber rod 


By BREEMS FORREST 


fore pollution turned the Chemung into 
something resembling an open sewer. That 
almost did for the bass fishing down that 
way, but it is, thank goodness, getting bet- 
ter now. I caught three nice bass in the old 
hole up at the Frenchman’s only last 
summer, 

My first bass on any kind of tackle was 
taken in that same hole, and my first bass 
on a bucktail fly instead of a Dobson came 
out of the shallows below the riffs where 
that pool has its beginning. It was early 
morning. The mist still hung low in the 
valley. The earth smelled fresh and sweet. 

As I was putting my new rod together I 
heard a splash. The water was too swift 
to find the rise by looking for the ripples ; 
so I waded out a few feet and cast in its 
general direction. Just where the white 
water stopped, the bucktail dropped. It 
swirled around with an eddy and came 
swiftly toward me. I tried again, a few 
feet nearer the middle. There was a bulg- 
ing upheaval, and I struck right heartily. 

My first bass on a floating fly was a 


Otto Peters, national casting champion, knows a thing 


or two about bass and fly rods 
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thrilling experience, as it is apt to be for 
any one. When he felt the sharp bite of 
the hook, the fish came up into the ether 
and stood on his tail. He shook his head 
as a terrier shakes a rat. The sun was just 
breaking through the mist, and there was 
an iridescent sparkle around his curved 
and bristling form. More than once I was 
fearful that inexpert chandling of the new 
outfit had lost the fish; but good luck was 
with me that day, and in time I had him 
on the bank. 

That was a proud moment, and a big 
moment. It made a fly-fisherman out of me 
on the spot. I determined then to use a fly 
rod for bass whenever such a way of fish- 
ing seemed logical, and I have never been 
sorry. 

Not all bass grounds are fly grounds, 
and even where the territory is such as to 
make the use of a fly rod practical there 
are times when it will be unproductive. 
River fishing can be successful when there 
are riffs and rocky shallows. I have never 
had much luck in the long, deep stretches, 
even when fishing the shore-line. 

Clear water seems to be the 
time for surface lures. When it is 
roily, a wet fly, perhaps with the 
addition of a small spinner to 
twirl and glitter at the head of it, 
has had more attraction in my 
own experience. In high water the 
little wobbling metal fly-rod baits 
that flit and flutter as they sink 
have brought many a fish to my 


creel, especially those of shiny 
finish. 

Bay-fishing among _ shallow, 
rocky channels is wonderfully 


adapted to fly-fishing for bass. 
That, to me, seems to be about the 
last word in the sport of sweet- 
water angling. 


HERE is a territory on the 

Georgian Bay, around the 
mouth of the French River and 
on the inside of the Bustard Is- 
lands, that must have been made 
especially for the likes of me. It 
abounds with bass, cold-water 
small-mouths that come up into 
the shallows on warm summer 
days. At such times a floating 
fly that can be placed gently and 
without too much ado on the 
water will prove to be an almost 
perfect lure. 

That whole territory is broken 
wilderness. There are hundreds of 
narrow, rocky channels running 
between miniature islands. There 
are unsuspected reefs as far out 
as two miles from shore. These I 
have seen literally alive with feed- 
ing bass. 

In dozens of inlets along the 
shore, such as the channel that 
connects Bass Creek by an easy 
portage, there are innumerable 
places that have been created to 
suit the fly-fisherman’s fancy. It 
would be possible to spend the 
entire summer up there, fishing 
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every day and never fishing the same place 
twice. It was famous bass territory long 
before I ever found it, and that was a good 
ten years ago. 

Nowadays there are apt to be several 
fly rods among the anglers who go up 
there each year, but three years ago a fly 
rod was an oddity. It is strange how long 
it takes some people to change their style 
of fishing. 


T IS this abundance of rock and shal- 

low water which makes that territory so 
remarkable for bass fly-fishing. Many a 
summer evening it is perfectly possible to 
make a single circle of the small island on 
which the camp is located (it would take 
no more than an hour) and catch bass after 
bass ranging from one and a half to three 
pounds. This on a fly rod. There are many 
times during the warmer weather when it 
could not be done by bait-casting. 

The reason seems to be that when the 
fish are up in the shallows the lighter lure 
proves more attractive to them. It does not 
frighten them as the heavy splash of a 
wooden plug frequently does. A bass, as 
any experienced fisherman knows, is a shy 
creature, even though this may be con- 
trary to opinion. Frighten him, and he will 
dart to safety, unless he happens to be on 
guard over a spawning bed. Once fright- 
ened, he will not strike for hours. 

An experience a few summers ago on 
Georgian Bay will long be remembered. 
Joe Robinson, a gray-headed guide and 
consequently a bit cranky with awkward 
fishermen, came to my cabin one evening 
and told me that he had just seen a school 
of bass in some shallows. He urged me to 
get out the fly rod and try my luck with 
them. The fishing had been unusually poor 
for three or four days. 

The place Joe indicated a few moments 
later was the exceedingly narrow neck of 
the three-foot-deep channel. It divided the 
small island we were on from the larger 
one on which the main dining-room was 
located. I could jump across it. Frost had 
split many of the rocks that were lying on 
the bottom. Some of the larger pieces rose 
above the water. 

I could see no bass, and said so. Joe paid 
no attention to that, however, and told me 
just where to drop a fly. It was taken 
immediately. 

For more than an hour Joe stood beside 
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Evening seems to be a fine time to use a fly rod anywhere 


me while I took fourteen bass, all but 
three of which we released immediately. 
The fish were hiding under the jagged, 
shelving rocks, and until the last of the 
entire school had sampled the Parmachene 
Belle and found that it was not so good as 
it looked, there was no let-up in the game. 

It was wet-fly fishing, and several times 
the fly dropped on the sloping side of a 
certain piece of rock and hung there, two 
or three inches above the water. Whenever 
this happened, the bass would jump for it, 
trying to knock it down so that they could 
reach it. When I drew it through the 
water, there were frequently two or more 
fish chasing it. They reminded us of play- 


-ful kittens chasing a spool of wool. Those 


particular bass were not large for that 
territory, but I had a lot of fun with them. 

For the remainder of that week I caught 
dozens of bass, some of large size, by 
walking around the camp islands and cast- 
ing in such places as that described. Many 
an improvised fly rod was rigged up by 
those who had nothing but bait-casting 
equipment, and a lot of them were suc- 
cessful. 

It was not fong after this experience 
that in the farthest corner of one of the 
many bays I found a high, rocky island 
bluff dividing the outlet of what is a 
stream in the early spring. The rock on 
one side was almost straight up and down 
to a height of twenty or thirty feet. It was 
several hundred feet wide. When I found 
it, the stream was quite dry, but behind 
the rock, on the stream side, there was a 
large pool. This pool was connected with 
the bay by two very narrow and shallow 
channels, the rock dividing them. 


HILE the friend I was with spent 
his time casting into the pool with 
a bait-casting rod, and incidentally hook- 
ing a giant great northern pike, I whipped 
these channels with a floating fly. Under 
every ledge there seemed to be a bass. I 
had a great time. They would strike with in- 
credible speed, and many times they proved 
quicker at ejecting the fly than I was at 
striking. I failed to hook several rises. 
These fish were regulation small-mouth 
bass but of a greener tinge than those of 
the more open waters. And they seemed to 
be unusually vic iowus—bad-tempered, 


angry, apparently, at any disturbance in 
their private preserves. 


It was easy to 


imagine what happened to smaller fry 
that thought those channels an easy means 
of getting to the pool from the bay. I 
have never since found fish that seemed 
to have a chip on their shoulder and were 
just waiting for something to try to knock 
it off. 

It was on the south side of the rock that 
I let anger get the best of me one day. 
This is a strange confession for a fisher- 
man, perhaps. 

That particular side of the rock was the 
high side, and it was possible to fish all of 
the channel only by long casts that went 
out of sight around a corner. I did this, 
guessing that my fly was on the water and 
not in the heavy undergrowth on the other 
side. I heard a terrific splash. I struck 
and missed. This happened two or three 
times, and I never felt the fish at all. 


HE next day I went back. I hurried 

to the rock and sent the fly on its 
way out of sight. Again that gigantic 
splash and a missed strike. 

This bay is nearly two miles from the 
camp, and on the third day, after supper, 
I rowed the distance alone. I must have 
looked like a determined sort of angler 
as the oars bent. I felt determined. I had 
been getting some unmerciful kidding. 

It had been raining earlier in the after- 
noon, and I found the ledge that I had to 
stand on decidedly slippery. Green rock 
moss, crinkly and brittle enough when the 
sun shines, gets that way when wet. 

I had been reasoning the thing out and 
had concluded that I missed the rise by 
reason of not being able to see it. A bass 
will throw out an artificial lure immedi- 
ately he detects its fakery, and by the time 
the strike was telegraphed along the line 
it was too late. He had gone. 

With this decided, I cast around the 
corner, waited for the split second I 
judged it took the fly to reach the water, 
and struck. The third such ridiculous cast 
was successful. Something wild and fast- 
moving had attached itself to my unseen 
lure, and in doing so caused me to lose 
my balance, something that had been none 
too good to start with. 

The fish was coming toward me, coming 
around the corner. I tried vainly to scoop 
up the slack line while I teetered on the 
slippery rock. Suddenly the fish passed 
me, almost at my (Continued on page 57) 
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Sam and our pack of helpers 


ILL MASON squatted on his heels 

before the fire. “Now that there 

Red dog of mine is mighty nigh hu- 

man,” he said as he raked a coal 
from beneath the blazing brands and deftly 
balanced it on top of his sodden corn-cob 
pipe. 

“Yes, sir!” he resumed between whiffs 
of the rank cut plug. “I’ve knowed folks 
as didn’t have half the sense of that Red 
dog—a sight of ’em. Whenever old Red 
opens his mouth he says somethin’, an’ 
that’s more than most folks does. Maybe 
you couldn’t understand him, but that don’t 
mean he ain’t talkin’. He talks dog talk, 
which is the only kind he knows, an’ I can 
tell just as well what he means as if he 
talked words like you an’ me. 

“One kind o’ talk, an’ I know it’s a coon 
—only he won’t run a coon when he knows 
I’m deer huntin’. A leetle different, an’ he 
says as plain as anything it’s a fox trail 
he’s struck, an’ he tells, too, whether it’s 
hot or cold. When it’s a deer he’s after, he 
gives tongue like a big cow-bell way off in 
the deep of the woods like. Now you listen 
at him when we drive in the mornin’, and 
you'll see what I’m tellin’ you is true. He 
sure is boss, too. When you kill that big 
buck tomorrow, you'll see old Red come 
and lie down alongside him, an’ nary an- 
other dog’ll dare put a mouth on him. Ain’t 
that so, Red?’ 

As he lay there by the fire the great 
ruddy-colored hound wagged a sleepy tail 
in acknowledgment and blinked his yellow 
eyes in sweet content. 

How we pitied the poor unfortunates 
who hive in grimy cities where the eternal 
grumbling roar of traffic rises to meet the 
canopy of smoke and dust that blurs the 
blue sky and dims the radiance of the sun! 
(With sorrowing hearts we admit it is 
our lot to be numbered with them for the 
major part of the year.) How we pitied 
them while we drew in great gulps of air 
fresh from across the mighty waters and 
tinctured with the spicy breath of the salt 
marshes ! 

We heaved a long sigh of contentment 
and thanked all of the gods who preside 
over the out-of-doors for favoring us with 
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good. weather and surcease from the 
grind of daily toil to which each, in 
his own way, was shackled. When 
the first streaks of the next day 
thrust their long fingers upward 
from the ocean’s rim, we would 
awake, shake off slumber and sally 
forth with light heart—not to the 
busy marts of trade, to the office, 
or the bank to see about that note 
and beg for a renewal, but to drink 
a cup of Sam’s fresh brew of cof- 
fee. The stars would still wink 
down at us and wish us a pleasant 
morning, while we warmed our 
shins for a moment at the cheery 
fire. Then to hunt the lordly 
stag, that ancient sport of 
kings. 

Our Southern coast line is 
protected from the full fury 
of the sea by a chain of long, 
low islands. These narrow 
banks mark the boundaries 
of the sounds of the North 
Carolina coast and serve to 
check the mighty billows of the 
Atlantic that sweep across the Dia- 
mond Shoals and spend themselves 
on their wreck-strewn shores. They 
are for the most part sandy stretches 
of shell-encrusted tawny sand. 

Great, hulking dunes—ramparts 
thrown up by the wind as bulwarks 
against the fury of the sea in his 
wrath—wave their banners of wild 
oats on high. The sand-crab, that 
“personification of the drifting sand, 
a handful of beach with eyes,” darts 
along the shore. Sea-birds float on 
lazy wings above the barren wastes. 

Low, stunted shrubs gather in 
clusters here and there for mutual 
comfort and protection. They are 
forever shuddering and whispering 
to each other. Bound to the salt 
soil, they cannot flee. They can only 
huddle together while they murmur 
to one another of their hard lot and 
shrink in terror away from the 
quarter in which dwells their arch 
enemy, the northeast storm king. 

But farther to the south the banks 
expand into the barrier islands, 
which are of quite another charac- 
ter. They are no longer barren 
wastes. Warmed by the genial waters of 
the Gulf Stream, a semi-tropic garden 
flourishes. From the rich soil, palms rear 
their proud heads and nod to one another. 
Tall pine trees toss their dark foliage into 
the sky. Gnarled live-oaks spread out their 
knotted arms in benediction, the while the 
wind combs their thick beards of long 
gray moss. 


N ONE of these fringes of paradise 

we were camped. To westward 
stretched leagues of marshland where 
“waist-high, broad in the blade” the marsh 
grass raised its pointed spears, now rus- 
set-hued by the first frosts of early fall. 
To eastward lay the waters of the sea. 
The low murmur of a quiet surf rose and 
fell upon the passing breeze and mingled 
with the voices of night—the sibilant 
speech of the palmettos, the soft crooning 
of the pines, the raucous croak of the 
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night-heron flying overhead on the way 
to his favorite haunt. We were lulled into 
a quietude of soul and body such as only 
those who love the wild can know. 

The great red hound lay at his master’s 
feet, curled up in the approved fashion 
of his kind. Elmer, his back propped 
against a convenient tree, was nodding. So 
was Edison. Fred was sprawled in com- 
fort on the ground before the fire. Bill, 
still squatting on his heels, sucked at a 
fresh pipe. He is inclined to be silent, this 
Bill, not a bad habit when one is in the 
wild. He can sit for hours on his haunches 
like a Japanese and never say a word. 

Time to turn in! Yes, but we must have 





A delightful form of watchful waiting 


a song first. “Sam, you lazy monkey, tune 
up there if you want a nightcap! Not a 
drop do you get without it!” 

There were three of them with us— 
“Gullah niggers.” No, they were not col- 
ored folks. Just plain “niggers” because 
they told me so of their own accord. Sam, 
the blackest of them all—and that is say- 
ing much—was tall, gaunt, snaggle- 
toothed, slow of speech, full of quaint 
humor. He thought it a great joke to say, 
“Dese here boy all two nigger. Me, I 
buckra.” Now buckra is the Gullah word 
for white. 

The other boys, neither quite as black 
as Sam, would always laugh at his sally. 
“Sam say fer true! Him buckra; we 
two bin nigger!” 

The negroes of the uplands have their 
songs. Quaint, rhythmic songs they are 
and with a cadence peculiar to them. In- 
teresting enough, these up-country songs, 
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many of them born of servitude and rough 
labor. But good as they are, they can not 
compare with the spirituals of the low 
country. They haunt one with a persisten- 
cy which is mystifying, these simple negro 
songs. 

There is a quaintness of phrasing, a 
noble simplicity about them possessed by 
no other folk songs within my knowledge. 
To hear them in their purity one must not 
only visit the land of their birth; he must 
hear them by the flickering light of the 
camp fire by voices attuned to them since 
early childhood. Otherwise their full flavor 
is lacking, and they have not the spiritual 
quality which engendered them in the 
days of long ago and has kept them alive 
in these changing times. 


“T got a wings, you got a wings, 

All God’s chillun got a wings. 

Goin’ to put on ma wings 

An’ ma golden harp 

An’ fly all over God’s heaben, 

Heaben, heaben, 

Fly all over God’s heaben.” 

HE dancing shadows, the muttering 

diapason of the distant surf, the warm 
glow from the dying embers lighting up 
those dusky faces as they sang the weird 
measures with whole-hearted simplicity. 
I shall forget many things that have hap- 
pened, many pictures I have seen, but I 
shall never forget that night under the 
stars and the eerie songs from that black 
choir. 

He is no true sportsman to whom the 

bag is of more than second account. To the 


The big buck hangs high 





IsLAND DrER Hunt 


Hounding whitetatls in the swamps of the Southern coastal region 


real lover of nature the hunt is merely a 
means to an end, and what that end may 
be all true sportsmen will know without 
the telling. 

In the jungle of these barrier islands, 
set with spiny undergrowth, saw-palmetto 
and tangled vines which often are 
lined with talon hooks like the claw 
of a cat, it is quite out of the ques- 
tion to stalk a deer as it is done in 
the more open woods and on the 
ranges of the North and West. For 
the most part, shotgun and buck- 
shot must be used, and this for two 
reasons. 

First, nearly all shots obtained 
will be for only a fleeting second. 
By good chance a buck may come 
into an open glade in order to cross 
to another thicket. More often he 
will keep to the woods, stealing 
along through the tangled growth 
with a soft foot that is past under- 
standing. Or he may throw discre- 
tion to the winds and come crashing 
through the brush, making as much 
noise as a freight train. Except by 
mere good luck, the chance for a 
shot has come and gone while one 
may take breath—aye, and that a 
quick one. 

The second reason for the shot- 
gun is the danger of the rifle in the 
hands of one who is inexperienced 
or liable to lose his mental balance 
under stress of excitement. Not be- 
ing in the latter class, I make bold 
to use the rifle and on that morning 
carried an old standby, a relic 
of days when I “punched” 
the festive cow on the far-off 
hills of New Mexico. It was 
the favorite gun of that time, 
a .44 caliber carbine. For 
short ranges it’s a good deer 
gun and delivers that lead 
slug with quite a wallop. 
There was a light frost on 
the grass ‘in the open spaces and 
just enough coolness to keep the 
dogs from tiring. 

We stood around the fire in the 
early dawn and gulped down hot 
black coffee to take the chill from 
our bones. “Where will we make 
the first drive?” I asked Bill. 

“Well,” he drawled, “I jest been 
out to the edge of the marsh, and 
I seed where two big bucks went up 
into the little hammock. I didn’t 
find no tracks comin’ this way; so 
I reckon they’re in thar yit. 

“Sam,” he continued, “you an’ the 
boys take the dogs an’ go up to the 
far end of the hammock. Turn ’em 
in when I blow my horn. Don’t fol- 
low ’em on down, though, fer I 
reckon with all this crowd there 
might be a right smart shootin’ 
done an’ we need all of you boys.” 

This last was a gentle hint that 
we must be careful and not mistake 
one of the boys for a deer; but after 
all, there was small need for the 
warning, as our gang has hunted 
together for many moons and all 
still survive. 

The stands on this drive were all 


in the open, bordering the edge of the 
marsh, and here we were strung out, a 
hundred yards apart. I drew the last stand 
up the line, and Bill strolled on ahead in 
order to cut off any deer that might take 
to the marsh at the farther end of the 





Flapjacks. “Come and get ’em!” 


hammock. At a blast of the horn there 
was an answering chorus from the dogs 
as the drivers unleashed them, followed for 
a few moments by silence as they scurried 
about in the thick growth for a scent. 


HEN there came a long, full-throated 

bay—another—and in a moment the 
pack was in full cry. A man who is not 
thrilled by the music of a pack of good 
hounds is not only dead to all sensation 
but is a mummy walking about to save 
funeral expenses. I have heard it many 
times and hope to hear it many times 
more, and it seems to get under my shirt 
more with each repetition. 

There is much of the primitive in all 
of us. Does not the cry of hounds stir 
in us something which we have inherited 
from the dim, distant past when our 
fathers listened to the howl of the wolf 
pack or hunted with those offsprings from 
the lupine breed which first learned to 
come to the word of the strange white 
god who walked upright upon his two 
hind legs and played with the gleaming 
fire? 

True it is that there is naught else 
which so stirs the blood-lust in us. Tense, 
every faculty (Continued on page 64) 
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Rogue River fishing ts top 
for sport with rod and reel 


in fresh water 


HERE are rivers and rivers, but 
there is only one Roche.” So said 
the early French-Canadian trap- 
pers as they slipped seaward 

along this classic stream in their. crude 

bateaux. And so say a host of anglers who 
fish this water, now known as the Rogue. 

No man or group of men—not even the 
professional boatmen who run more than 
half its length—know all the intricacies 
and vagaries of the temperamental Rogue. 
No angler—not even a Burnham or a 
Wharton—knows much of its great aggre- 
gation of angling treasures, the countless 
holes and riftles where the peerless steel- 
heads lie. 

The Rogue is perhaps not particularly 
impressive to the angler from the Atlantic 
seaboard. At many points along its length 
of several hundred miles the average ang- 
ler can cast his fly its full width. It is not 
size but sheer class and an infinite number 
of moods and changes that give this river 
a sporting edge over all American 
streams ; these and the fact that it harbors 
the most spectacular and hardest-fighting 
stream fish in the world. 

Now when it comes to mere numbers of 
fish, steelhead in particular, the Klamath 
River stands superior to all. There were 
times last season when the novice could, 
with a bit of coaching, take the daily limit 
of five big fish without difficulty. Experi- 
enced anglers often took a dozen or more 
in a day, releasing all over the prescribed 
limit. 

Such results seldom accrue to the fly- 
fisherman who fishes the Rogue. There 
the fishing is infinitely more difficult; 





knowledge and skill are called for, and 
you must actually work for your fish. And 
because that is true, this stream has at- 
tracted the acknowledged experts in the 
Western angling field. 

It was Zane Grey, I believe, who stated 
that it was not until his third season on 
the Rogue that he succeeded in taking a 
steelhead with the fly. His experience was 
not unusual and is fairly representative 
of that of many others who entered this 
angling arena without proper coaching. 

I recall meeting an elderly gentleman 
from Philadelphia, undoubtedly an ex- 
perienced trout and salmon fisherman, 
who stated that he was entering his fifth 


season on that stream without having 
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Pierce Riffle, with J. P. Cuenin in the foreground 


steelhead. 
However, he had 
hooked and lost a 
number of these finny 
gladiators, had ex- 
perienced the thrill 
of the initial run, 
and had seen them 
break water in some 
instances before they 
smashed his tackle. 
The indefinable lure 
of the Rogue had 
gotten him, and there 
he was, full of optim- 
ism and enthusiasm, 
ready for another 
try. 

Many experienced 
fishermen believe that 
the steelheads of the 
Rogue are _ harder 
fighters than those in any other stream. 
It is questionable, however, if under iden- 
tical conditions they outclass the fresh- 
run steelhead in the Eel and Klamath. In 
the Eel in particular, fishing is confined 
to long, quiet pools through which the 
flow is sluggish; in the Rogue one fishes 
fast water entirely, and the dynamic fish 
take full advantage of this aid in fighting 
for liberty. There is, however, another 
reason for their scrappiness—the extreme- 
ly low bottom temperatures of the river, 
which is fed largely by ice-cold springs. 

The steelhead is commonly designated 
as a sea-run rainbow, but its original 
classification was Salmo gairdnerii and it 
was regarded as a distinct species. So far 


landed a 





as California waters are concerned, this 
theory was exploded and the steelhead 
now spawning in these streams south of 
the Eel River are classified as Salmo 
irideus, the coastal species of rainbow. 
This, however, is not the trout now com- 
mon in many streams throughout America 
and other countries, and designated as 
Salmo shasta by Jordan and Evermann. 
While relationship is fairly close, the 
natural habitat of shasta is mainly the 
Sierra watershed, and it is a_ resident 
variety that seldom migrates to the ocean. 

In streams north of the Eel River in 


California, another angle enters into 
the accurate determination of steelhead 


species. In the Smith, Rogue and Umpqua 
Rivers in particular one finds a very con- 
siderable proportion of coastal cut-throats, 
as well as rainbows 


N discussing the steelhead form of sea- 

going or anadromous trout of the West 
Coast with those eminent authorities, 
Jordan and Evermann, both expressed the 
opinion that it was reasonable to assume 
that there are several varieties. Dr. Jor- 
dan asserted further that all species of 
anadromous trout, remaining at sea for a 
considerable number of months, acquire 
the silvery color and graceful form of 
the steelhead. 

In view of these expressions by two of 
the world’s greatest ichthyologists, it is 
reasonable to believe that one takes both 
cut-throat steelheads and rainbow-steel- 
heads in the Rogue and other coast 
streams. But regardless of nomenclature, 
these sea-run game fish, fresh from a long 
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and Rainbow Gibson fishing farther out in the stream 


sojourn in the Pacific, are charged to 
the gills with piscine dy namite. 

‘he classical sport offered by the 
Rogue, together with exactions in the way 
of angling ability, has developed a class 
or cult of fly- fishermen without a parallel 
in the world. Here, regardless of skill 
in other waters, the fisherman must enter 
a long apprenticeship before he can 
qualify as a competent steelhead angler, 
let alone an expert. To wade swift and 
even savage water to almost armpit depth 
and thus to handle up to ninety feet of 
line with the fly rod is a real accom- 
plishment. 
JCCESS however, lies not alone in 

the ability to wade deep and cast far, 
but requires an intimate knowledge of the 
steelhead’s haunts and habits. Without 
this knowledge, or lacking expert instruc- 
tion, you will get abundant strenuous 
exercise, but will seldom rise a fish. 

There are, of course, some short cuts 
to success. You can hire an experienced 
boatman at Grant’s Pass who will take 
you a stipulated distance downstream, 
meanwhile drifting over riffles you can 
fish from the boat. Or you can use the 
casting rod and spinner as you work dry- 
shod along the gravel bars. But these 
methods are frowned upon by the elite, 
and spinner fishing in particular is taboo 
with the inner circle of steelhead anglers. 
_It may be the height of egotism to in- 
sinuate that the Great Architect designed 
the Rogue as a kind of fly-fisherman’s 
heaven. But it’s built that way. As a rule 
its riffles are wide, with long, gently slop- 
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the spring when nature smiles and the land is 
filled with verdure. But it’s in Indian summer, 
after the equinoctial rains have swept the 
skies and the breathless air is brilliantly clear, 
that Oregon and the Rogue are seen at their 
best. In the words of the Psalmist, * 
are covered over with corn. 
early autumn are painting the land. Earthy 
odors and the sweet aroma of cured grasses 
rise with the early morning mists. The bush 
maples along the banks, the oaks, mountain 
ash and dogwoods reflect a riot of color, 
glorious 
gold. 


ing bars and ample 
room for backcasts. 
In late summer and 
fall its waters are 
normally gin-clear, 
and its rapid, swirl- 
ing flow insures live- 
ly action of the fly. 

At every bend a 
new, alluring,* na- 
tural stage setting 
delights the fisher- 
man’s eye. Those 
scintillating, pulsing 
rifles with white 
water at head or foot 
and ending perhaps 
in a_ silvery pool 
where the flow is 
quiet and deep cer- 
tainly get you. In 
the language of the 


salesman, 
“They must be seen to be appreciated.” 
The blended odors of water and conif- 


used-car 


erous woods, the cool invigorating air 
of early fall, the murmurous voice of the 
river and the weaving, whirling, trans- 
lucent depths of its flood seem to shout in 
unison, “Fish! Big fish!” It gets into the 
mind and the blood. Your nerves tingle as 
the long, looping backcast propels the fly 
far forward over fishy-looking water. 
Each cast carries with it high hopes, for 
you are actuated by the same gambling 
impetus that urges the miner to delve 
for precious metal. It’s a great life, is 


the steelhead angler’s. 
The Rogue has cast its spell over many 
It’s a dream of a river in 


a fisherman. 








‘The fields 


The frosts of 


shades of scarlet, russet and 


IGHER up and reaching to the very 
crests of high ridges that hem in the 


river stand dense forests of pine, fir and cedar. 
In late afternoon, as the sun drops behind the 
hills, the inimitable Oregon haze, ultramarine 
and royal 
slopes and fills the lateral cafions with ghostly 
lights. 
pulsing river which still flashes somberly 

the waning light. A slight chill is in the air. 
This is the propitious time of day when the 
virile silvery 
fly—when 
riffles. 

If you could view the river as a whole some 
morning or afternoon in late September, what 
a motley array of famed anglers would be 
seen on its countless riffles! One need not be 
a plutocrat to fish the Rogue, for the wise 
citizens of Oregon have seen to it that title 
to its bed is vested in the people. 

There is now a movement on foot to per- 
petuate the game fish of the Rogue forever 
through a constitutional amendment which 


purple, enwraps the mountain 


Shadows fall on virtually all of ” 


freely to the 
haunt the 


steelhead rises 
experienced anglers 





will protect these finny resources from the 
rapacity and vandalism of commercial 
fishing interests. If such a plan is success- 
fully accomplished, this splendid stream 
will virtually become a state monument 
and perpetual Mecca for anglers. Even 
today Oregon's greatest advertising fea- 
ture is the Rogue River, and full restora- 
tion of its recreational resources, which is 
entirely practical if the unwarranted in- 
roads of commercial frshing are stopped, 
will immensely benefit the Webfoot State. 

Just thirty years ago, in late summer, 
I first glimpsed the scintillant riffles of 
the Rogue and listened to its siren song 
as it dashed impetuously westward toward 
the ocean. Since then I have dallied be- 
side this river on (Continued on page 61) 
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EAR tracks down by the spring. 
Looks like a young one, prob- 
ably a year old last spring,” 
announced Sandy, as he swung 
the tea pail over the fire and sat down on 
a log to wait for the water to boil. 

‘Aren’t the bears quite a nuisance up 
here, damaging property and all that sort 
of thing?” I asked. “I'll admit they are 


funny. I always get a kick out of watch- 
ing them, but I should think they would 
make camping rather dangerous. Minne- 


sota is going to a lot of trouble and ex- 
pense to bring tourists into the state; and 
if the bears smash up their equipment, 
stop them on the highways, steal their 
grub and make the country unsafe tor 
camping, it seems like some one is going 
to suffer a big loss.” 

Sandy deliberately took out his package 
of fine-cut, stowed away a liberal pinch, 
shifted it from one jaw to the other a 
couple of times and spat experimentally 
into the fire. Brushing back the sand-col- 
ored mustache which gave him his nick- 
name, he began, “Wal, now, I’ll tell you!” 

Three or four summers in the woods, 
through the canoe trails of the Superior 
National Forest, with Sandy as my guide, 
had taught me that these preliminaries 
meant just one thing. Sandy was about to 
take the stage and deliver himself of a 
soliloquy, and the wise thing for me to 
do was sit tight and absorb some more of 
his wholesome back-woods philosophy. 

“Wal, now, I'll tell you. I 
don’t hold no brief for him; 
but like a lot of these here 
now modern flappers, the 
black bear ain’t so bad as 
he’s painted. Probably he 
ain’t all he might be when 
viewed from city folks’ point 
of view; but you got to re- 
member that he’s doin’ the 
best he can, an’, as the feller 
says, he knows how to take 
care of himself up here in 
the woods, an’ that’s more 
than can be said for a lot of 
these here tourists. 

“You're right about the 
tourist business meanin’ a lot 
to the state. Us guides would 
have pore pickin’ if it wasn’t 
for the tourist, but don’t you 
believe it’s all duck soup 
takin’ care of them folks, 
neither. Some of ’em never 
ought to be let off the pave- 
ment. It wasn’t so bad when 
the parties we got were fel- 
lers like you, who thought 
enough of this sort of coun- 
try that you would hike ten 
or twelve miles with a pack 
on your back and push your 
canoe through the lakes and 
over the portages because 
you loved it. But now that 
they’ve built automobile roads 
into the forest so the tin- 
can tourist can overrun 
everything, we get some 
queer birds to take on trips. 
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‘Tourists and Lall lim 


Sandy expresses himself concerning some of the people 


the Superior National Forest 


By O. R. TRIPP 





“Some of ’em are reg’lar babes in the 
woods. They can’t do a darn thing an’ 
expect us guides to be a sort of French 
chef, redcap, bell-boy, outboard motor an’ 
pack mule all combined. It’s our fault if 
it rains or if the fish don’t bite. You would 
think we was to blame for all the mos- 
quitoes an’ black flies, for the rocks bein’ 
hard an’ sharp; and we’re expected to 
shrink the portage trails up to a couple 
of jumps an’ then pave that. We have 
to do everything but tuck ’em into bed 
an’ kiss "em good night. 

“An’ when you get one like that, you 
earn your six bucks a day an’ then some. 
So you see the poor opinion the tourist 
has of the bear don’t set so heavy with me. 


“ OU made a crack about bears be- 
in’ funny and clumsy. Wal, if you 
ever seen one streakin’ through the woods 
or shinnin’ up a tree, you would take back 
what you said about their bein’ clumsy. 
While I admit they are kinder funny, 
sometimes us old-timers get a kick out 
of the funny-lookin’ things that drift up 
here from your cities. Lily-white knickers 
an’ brushed wool sweaters may be the 
porcypine’s pajamas on a city golf course, 
but they sure give you a laff after they’re 
been in the woods a week an’ the Panties 
are all mud an’ the branches an’ briers 
has picked the sweater all to pieces. 
“An’ there ain’t nothin’ much funnier 
than some of the lady tourists’ idears of 


“The bear was comin’ in every day for his meals” 
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what the well-dressed canoeist should 
wear this season. Knickers for ladies is 
all right; they is sane an’ sensible, an’ I 
vote for ’em. But some of these dames 
that is built like a battle-ship an’ has their 
knickers built by a tent manufacturer 
ain’t nothin’ but plumb funny to look at. 
An’ don’t some of the dear girls that wear 
knickers because they are so sensible for 
woods wear finish up by wearin’ silk socks 
an’ high-heeled pumps. Now ain’t that 
sensible ? 

“But here I am, off the bear question 
again. You said somethin’, too, about the 
bears bein’ dangerous an’ makin’ thé coun- 
try unsafe for campers. Wal, mebbe so, 
but I ain’t never heard tell of a bear 
settin’ fire to the woods an’ burnin’ up a 
lot of valuable timber. I never had a per- 
sonal knowledge of a bear that throwed 
cigarette butts out of a car window along- 
side of a road to set fire to hundreds of 
acres of woods, nor of throwin’ burnin’ 
matches down to cause millions of dollars 
worth of damage. Yet I’ve followed some 
of your city sports over a trail an’ tramp- 
ed out dozens of fires that their matches 
an’ smokes had started. 

“Just to try it out one day I walked 
across a portage an’ lit fifteen matches an’ 
throwed ’em down by the trail. Then I 
went back over the trail, an’ eleven of 
‘em had started little fires. Yet the tour- 
ist is thrown’ out matches right along. 

“A feller who was buildin’ himself a 
cabin up here on Loon Lake 
was tellin’ me that the bears 
was stealin’ his stuff an’ he 
was goin’ to start in shootin’ 
‘em. An’ he went on tellin’ 
what thieves the bears was. 
Wal, now, I happened to 
know that he cut the logs 
for his cabin off a piece of 
state land next to his lot. He 
peeled a lot of cedar trees 
over on another feller’s land 
on Gunflint to roof his cabin 
with, an’ he got his windows 
from an old loggin’ camp 
that didn’t happen to be in 
use. Still I s’pose the bears 
should always respect prop- 


erty rights that they don't 
know nothin’ about. 
“Ive seen canoes that 


bears has clawed up pretty 
bad, an’ I'll admit they does 
some damage, but they don’t 
do everything they get blam- 
ed fer. 


FELLER was cruisin’ 

timber down on Mc- 
Farlane Lake last fall. He 
come back to the portage one 
day an’ found his canoe gone. 
He knowed that there wasn’t 
any other person in his neck 
of the woods; so he just 
natchelly s ‘posed that a bear 
had wrecked his canoe. He 
had to tote his pack the 
thirty-odd miles to Chicago 
Bay, an’ he kept the air blue 
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“IT swings the canoe on my shoulders at the portage and strikes out for Moss Lake” 


cussin’ out the bears. He spent the winter 
maintainin’ that they ought to be exter- 
minated. 

“Wal, the last time I was in Grand 
Mz arais he come in from McFarlane again 
an’ claimed as how he had found his 
canoe. He said he was comin’ down Pine 
Lake, which connects with McFarlane, 
an’ he seen a canoe crossin’ the lake with 
nobody in it. As he come closeter to it he 
seen it was the boat he had lost last fall, 
but still he couldn’t see what was makin’ 
it go, until he paddled around to the other 
side. There he saw an old cow moose 
swimmin’ and pushin’ the canoe, and it 
had a couple of baby moose in it. 

“Of course, I don’t vouch for this story, 
in’ I'll say this for him: he’s the biggest 
liar in the county. But it goes to prove 
that the bears ain’t to blame for all the 
damage that is done in the woods. 

“You made some crack a while ago 
about some half tame bear stoppin’ the 
tourists in the road in one of the parks 
an’ not lettin’ ’em by until they shelled 
out a little grub for old bruin. Maybe so, 
an’ maybe some of them journalists has 
been hittin’ the old bamboo again. But 
s’posin’ they did. How often does your 
tourist friends block the highways? 

“If I got it at all correct, these here 
portage trails is the oldest an’ best estab- 
lished highways in the country. Do you 
know that some of these old portages, even 
though they’re all in the United States, 
are, by treaty with England, international 
highways? The Forest Service boys an’ 
the game an’ fish wardens spend a lot of 
money an’ time keepin’ these portages be- 
tween lakes open, cuttin’ out the dead- 
falls, trimmin’ the brush an’ buildin’ docks 
on the lakes. An’ they are mighty neces- 
sary roadways, too. Many’s the time I’ve 
gone over these portages an’ over the 
lakes with firefightin’ crews, gettin’ in to 
stop a fire; an’ they are all that saves the 
forest lots of times. Not only that, but 
how would your said tourists get through 


this Superior Forest country without ’em?” 

“Guess I’ve got a little bit off the sub- 
ject of bears blockin’ highways, but I just 
wanted you to know how important these 
portages is, so you would appreciate this 
little yarn. 

“Last summer a whole car-load of 
these tin-can sightseers drove up the 
Gunflint Trail an’ camped right over here 
between Hungry Jack an’ Moss Lakes. 
They pulled their car off to the side of 
the road an’ camped on the old Girl Scout 
camp site on Hungry Jack, right along- 
side of a portage trail. All right, they had 
a right to camp there, an’ it was a darn 
pretty camp site. But they decided that 
this was a good time to do a family wash- 
in’. I don’t object to that, neither. Cleanli- 
ness has its place. But I'll be darned if 
they didn’t stretch their clothes-line right 
across the portage trail an’ hang up their 
wash. 


¢ AL, here I comes with a party of 

sports headed for Mayhew Lake. I 
swings the canoe on my shoulders at the 
portage an’ strikes out for Moss. Natchelly 
I was watchin’ the trail, an’ my two sports 
was carryin’ their packs along behind me. 
The front end of the canoe was ridin’ 
high an’ cleared the wash-line, which I 
didn’t see. Said line slid along down the 
upside-down gunwales of the canoe an’ 
slapped my face full of wet shirts. 

“I guess it’s a good thing that my head 
was up under the canoe, because there 
was ladies in that party an’ what I said 
about blockin’ highways was plenty. Any- 
how, I backed up, dropped the bow of 
the canoe an’ went under the clothes- 
line, an’ I wasn’t a bit sorry that I hap- 
pened to raise up enough to bust the line 
an’ scatter that wash through the woods. 
I'll bet after I got through tellin’ that 
crowd a couple of things that they didn’t 
go blockin’ up our oldest highways again 
very soon. 

“Just the other day I heard a gang 


complainin’ because a bear had come into 
their cabin an’ pulled the blankets off 
one of the fellers’ beds. They didn’t tell 
the whole story, though. I was at their 
camp last week, an’ that bear was comin’ 
in every day to get his meals off the scrap 
heap. He was behavin’ himself an’ gave 
them a lot of chances to get pictures of 
him; but one day one of the guys thought 
he’d have some fun with him an’ threw 
rocks at him an’ set his dog on him an’ 
chased him up a big Norway an’ kept 
him there most of the afternoon. Mr. Bear 
had tried to be friendly an’ decent, but 
thought if the guy wanted to get rough 
he'd take a hand in it himself. 

“You can believe it or not, but I’ll bet 
that bear went into the open cabin when 
the guys was all away, smelled out that 
feller’s bunk an’ roughed it up a littl— 
that’s all. 

“Now I know you are strong for the 
tourist an’ that they are a great thing 
for Minnesota, an’ I ain’t knockin’ ’em 
as a class. But wouldn’t you think, if 
they care as much for the woods as they 
say they do, that they’d be willin’ to help 
take care of ’em, so we'll have some woods 
left for their kids to play in? 

“If they’d only learn to be careful with 
their fires, that would help a lot. They 
don’t need a big bonfire to cook a meal; 
a little hatful of fire is enough to do all 
the cookin’ that’s necessary. It don’t take 
but a minute to scrape away the leaf mold 
down to real dirt before they build a cook- 
ing fire. 

“Such a fire won’t spread nor smoulder 
after they’re gone. A pail or two of water 
is easy to get when they are through with 
the fire; an’ a fire that’s dead sure put 
out won’t do no damage. It don’t take 
long to tramp out the butt of a cigar or 
cigarette, an’ a match that is dead before 
it’s thrown away won't cause no damage, 
neither. 

“Gosh! I’m off the bear question again. 
Sure a bear will (Continued on page 66) 
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HE old-timers were always prac- 
tising the quick draw. They used 
such gymnastics as the “rolls” 
(Figure 7) to limber their fingers 
and give them rhythm and balance, just 
as a boxer works on the punching bag. 
The “pinwheel” is another eye-training, 
finger-flexing exercise (Figure 8). The 
rolling of a gun is performed somewhat 
like the “road agent’s spin,” but the mo- 
tion is reversed. The gun is grasped by the 
butt with forefinger in the trigger-guard 
—virtual firing position. The butt is re- 
leased as a downward jerk of the muzzle 
spins the gun end over end on the fore- 
finger. The thumb catches the hammer, 
and the pistol is cocked by its own weight. 
In “pinwheeling” pure juggling is done. 
Better stand at the side of a bed while 
practising this! The gun is flipped into 
the air to revolve so that the butt drops 
naturally into the palm. It is splendid 
legerdemain, especially: when performed 
with two guns which cross—left-hand gun 
to right hand; right-hand gun to left hand. 
John Wesley Hardin, preacher’s son, 
gambler, race-horse man, convict, lawyer, 
was adept at all the gunology. Born at 
Bonham, Texas, in °53, he was in his 
impressionable teens during the infamous 
regime of Governor Davis and the negro 
State Police, the days of reconstruction 
which those who suffered cannot even yet 
mention temperately. He killed his first 
man—an insolent freed negro—at the age 
of fifteen; and when soldiers came hunt- 
ing him, he turned hunter and killed three 
in one battle. Thereafter his life was one 
killing after another. Ben Thompson was 
ten years his senior, but by the time Wes 
Hardin was eighteen their names were 
being coupled together as outstanding six- 
shooterologists. 
Forty killings he is credited with be- 
tween November, 1868, and May, 1874! 
His last killing was of a belligerent deputy 


Fig. 7 
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Some of the fancy gun handling of the old-time Western gun-fighters 
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sheriff named Charley Webb at Comanche. 
Hardin got away, and so notorious had 
he become that the state offered $4,000 
reward for his capture. He was arrested 
in 1877 in Florida and returned to Texas. 
During his transfer from one jail to an- 
other, he was in. the custody of Lieut. 

Reynolds, Company E, Texas 
Rangers. 

He was kept chained to a post in camp. 
No armed man was permitted to approach 
him. He was desperate, and he was of 
the true gunman temperament; the fear 
of death was not in him, and he struck 
at the first opening he saw. The Rangers 
—so Capt. J. B. Gillett, then of E Com- 
pany, later the marshal of wild old El 
Paso, tells me—were very curious, as men 
of arms, to see what this wizard of the 
sixes could do. With Lieutenant Reynolds’ 
grudging consent, they handed Hardin 
empty pistols, and Captain Gillett says 
that nothing he had ever dreamed of com- 
pared with the speed and skill of this gun- 
handler. The quick draw, the spin, the 
rolls, pinwheeling, border shift—he did 
them all with magical precision. 

He was not addicted to any particular 
fashion in gun-harness. When he was 
captured on a Florida train by Texas 
Rangers, he had a .44 cap-and-ball Colt 
between his undershirt and shirt, in his 
waistband. But he is credited with de- 
signing a unique “holster vest” which was 
given his name. It was a vest of soft calf- 
skin, and upon its front were stitched 
two holster pockets slanting outward from 
center to hip-bones. He carried his .44’s 
in these holsters, the butts pointing inward. 
To draw, the arms were crossed, and the 
drawn guns passed each other, coming out. 

When Dallas Stoudenmire was deposed 
as marshal of old El Paso, James B. Gil- 
lett, ex-sergeant of Baylor’s C Company, 
Texas Rangers, ex-captain of guards for 
the Santa Fé railway, and just then 


Fig. 8—The pinwheel 
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deputy marshal, was chosen to succeed the 
huge, blond gun-fighter as chief of police 
of what was, that spring of *82, just about 


as wild a frontier town as any fictionist 
could construct. A town where the build- 
ing of four grand trunk lines simulta- 
neously had carried in sporting characters 
and restless belligerents, to add their un- 
settling influence to a simmering political 
warfare between local Democrats and 
Republicans who still burned with the 
bad feeling of reconstruction days. It re- 
minds me of Jack Thorp’s verse, which 
sums up all such towns of that period: 
“Them was frontier towns, ol’ pardner! 
’Twas a game o’ take an’ give, 
An’ the man that could draw the fastest 
Was the only one who'd live!” 


ENEKY and Pierce, pioneer hard- 

ware merchants of El Paso Street, 
located opposite Uncle Ben Dowell’s fa- 
mous saloon, congratulated the 25-year- 
old marshal. They presented him with a 
beautiful pair of white-handled six-shoot- 
ers, holstered in a John Wesley Hardin 
vest. Captain Gillett relates with much 
enthusiasm his pride in the outfit. He went 
back to his office and exhibited the vest 
and pistols to his deputies. They were im- 
pressed by the elegance of the gift, and 
asked for a demonstration of the Wes 
Hardin cross-arm draw. 

Gillett lifted his hands to shoulder-level, 
then snapped them down, crossing each 
other, to the butts of the new weapons. 
His hands interfered with each other. The 
pistols, coming out, clashed against each 
other. He tried it again and again, with 
little more success. 

Deputy Marshal Scotten said gravely: 
“Jim, that’s a tony rig-out. The stitching 
on that vest is as fine as I’ve ever seen. 
And look at the six-shooters! Why, 
they’re as good an article as Colonel Colt 
ever turned out. Yes, sir; they are! We'll 


Fig. 9—Drawing from waistband 
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Fig. 10—Gillett belt bracket 

bury you, later in the week, in that vest—” 

“And I was having the same idea!” 
Captain Gillett told me. “I had always 
worn a pistol in a belt holster, and I was 
used to drawing fast from that position. 
This was no time for me to be changing 
my style of drawing! I took that vest off, 
and later it was raffled off. And I put 
on a belt which carried two Colts without 
holsters. I liked that belt better than any- 
thing I’ve ever used on the ground.” Gil- 
lett belt is shown in Figures 10, 11 and 12. 

This belt to which the famous old 
Ranger and peace officer refers was then 
and subsequently a hand-made affair. 
Chief of Police Jenkins, who followed 
Gillett by nearly thirty years as chief of 
El Paso’s police, wore a replica of it. 

The big hammer-screw of the single- 
action Colt is replaced by a hand-made 
pin-headed screw (Figure 11). On the 
belt is riveted a plate slotted to receive 
this pivoting screw (Figure 10). To carry 
the pistol, the pin is entered in the slot 
and the pistol pushed back until the pin 
drops into the slight depression at the 
rear end of the slot. It hangs there, swing- 
ing easily. 

“T used to have to watch the gambling 
games,” Captain Gillett says. “So I'd sit 
on the edge of a table, or on the bar in a 


Fig. 13—Old-style shoulder-holster 





Triggernometry 


Fig. 11—Special screw on gun 


saloon. I could swing the gun muzzles up 
or down, and they were out of the way 
and at the same time ready for instant 
use. I could shoot the pistols—though I 
never had to—without drawing them, just 
as one shoots out of an open-toed swivel 
holster.” 

Figure 12 shows the gun in firing posi- 
tion on the belt. 


HEN their lives hung as hung their 
pistols, small wonder that gun-fight- 
ers—whether peace officers or the sort who 
gave the peace officers their work—were 
always looking for new and better ways 
for hanging a holster. Sam Myres has 
been making gun-harness for some forty 
years. In that time, many a quiet, grim- 
faced, alert-eyed man has come to him for 
expert advice on a new type of holster or 
belt. I know of nobody in the United 
States so familiar with both gun-harness 
and the men who designed and used it as 
Myres. Some of the items in his collection 
probably have no duplicates anywhere. 
From the State Police at Albany to the 
Border Patrol at El Paso, technical ques- 
tions come regularly to him. 
Capt. John R. Hughes was directly re- 
sponsible for the Myres “Buscadero” belt. 
Back in the days when he was a cowboy 


Fig. 14—Modern spring-holster 


Fig. 12—Firing from. the belt on swivel 


and a wild-horse hunter and companion of 
such famous scouts as Jack Stilwell of the 
Beecher Island fight, Captain Hughes had 
a meeting with a six-shooterful gentle- 
man. It resulted in a funeral and a shift, 
by Hughes, from right-hand to left-hand 
shooting. 

He went into the Texas Rangers. With 
the murder by horse thieves of Sergeant 
Fusselman of D Company, in the Franklin 
Mountains near El Paso, Bass Outlaw be- 
came sergeant, and Hughes was made 
corporal. A little later Outlaw resigned, 
and Hughes took his place. Then Capt. 
Frank Jones was killed in a fight at Thes 
Jacales, near San Elizario, on the Rio 
Grande. 

The state press, which had already 
named Hughes “Bayard of the Chaparral,” 
was enthusiastic when in July, 1893, Gov- 
ernor Hogg appointed Sergeant Hughes 
to be commander of D Company. Hughes 
had a record which grew brighter year by 
year. Long before his resignation in the 
twenty-eighth year of service, his name 
was included among the half-dozen of 
“greatest Ranger captains of all time.” 
And he was one of those big, ever-cour- 
teous, soft-speaking Westerners who 
looked anything but gun experts. Sort of 
“velvet over dynamite” business. 


Fig. 15—Drawing from spring-holster 


His favorite gun-harness was designed 
by Hughes himself to make the quick 


draw quicker still. Upon a plain leather 
belt he had stitched diagonally a short 
strap with buckle-stub to engage it. This 
strap slipped through the top of the holster 
and was buckled. It permitted quick dis- 
engagement of the weapon and, being a 
studied degree off horizontal, canted the 
pistol butt forward, the holster-toe back- 
ward. Sam Myres achieved this effect in 
his Buscadero belt. It is merely another 
of the small alterations which make for 
tiny but all-important quickening of the 
draw. 

The those 


swivel-holster is one of 





Fig. 16—The wicked little gun 


things we have all heard much about— 
and almost never see. The military auto- 
matic holster employs the swivel principle, 
but not for the purpose intended by the 
gunmen. In the military holster there is a 
leather tab above the holster proper. The 
holster is attached to this by a swiveling 
rivet. Thus the holster, strapped by its 
toe to the thigh, moves with the leg, back- 
ward and forw ard. 

In the gunman’ s variation of this, a hole 
was made in the holster and a twisted 
piece of rawhide set in it, then passed 
through a hole in the belt. The stiff raw- 
hide served as a swivel. Since the holster 
was open at the toe, the wearer could 

easily drop hand to pistol butt, push back- 
ward and down, bring the weapon’s barrel 
to horizontal and fire without drawing. 
For close-range shooting it was an excel- 
lent harness. 


ONCE saw an Indian Territory officer 

who had his holster fastened by a single 
copper rivet to his belt. He could swivel 
the holster on the rivet very deftly. 


So much for wearing the weapons 
openly. But as the Western towns an- 
nexed peace officers, ordinances were 


passed requiring all but travelers passing 
straight through to take off their guns 
and hang them up when within the cor- 
porate limits of the municipality. And this 
ruling quite naturally produced in a sus- 
picious and belligerent population what 
the West called “a hide-out. 

The hide-outs were various. A man 
rammed his six gun into the leg of his 
boot—just in case something came up in 
which he’d want to gain what was lost in 
the deal by what he could do on the draw. 
Or he rammed the pistol into the waist- 
band of his pants, behind. Or in front 
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Field and Stream 


(Figure 9). Even a 5%-inch barrel, .45 
caliber frame, slid skilfully into the waist- 
band with a buttoned vest pulled over it, 
is highly inconspicuous. 

When Sam Bass, the notorious Texas 
train robber, Sebe Barnes and Frank 
Jackson walked into Copprel’s store at 
Round Rock (July 19, 1878), Sam had his 
45 in his holster. Barnes and Jackson 
were more cautious; their pistols were 
“hide-outs”—carried in the saddle-pockets 
which they bore in their hands. They had 
come professionally, to look over the 
Round Rock bank. While the Rangers 
were warned and on the way there in 
force, and the Adjutant General and a 
couple of Rangers were already in town, 
the outcome of the visit might have been 
different had Sam Bass’ pistol been a 
hide-out like the others. But a deputy 
sheriff saw his pistol as Bass’ coat 
whipped back. There ensued a gun fight 
which ended in the death of Bass and 
Barnes and Deputy Sheriff Grimes. Jack- 
son escaped, and has never been captured 
to this day. 

Wild Bill Hickok seldom or never used 
holsters. He carried his two pistols in his 
waistband, with butts pointing inward for 
a cross-arm draw. Dallas Stoudenmire, 
who in ’81 ran to the scene of a murder, 
whipped out his pistols and killed three 
men in about as many seconds, and later 
under fire of a double-barreled shotgun 
again did the quick draw and got the 
shotgun user and put to flight the man’s 
numerous backers, was another old-timer 
who had no use for holsters. He had 
leather-lined hip-pockets tailored into his 
pants. In these he carried his lethal six- 
shooters—and from them he could pro- 
duce the guns with prestidigital speed. 

3en Thompson, gambler, ex-Confeder- 
ate soldier, ex-marshal of Austin, all- 
round bad man, was lightning-fast on the 
draw from either holster or waistband, or 
from pocket or whatever other place he 
chose to conceal his pistol. Nobody but 
Ben Thompson himself knew the actual 
tally of his killings, but I can check nine. 

Tradition credits Ben with the invention 
of the shoulder-holster, which, of all the 
hide-outs, is the most practical for ex- 
tended use. The original shoulder-holster 
(Figure 13) was merely a modified belt- 
holster, the principal modification consist- 
ing of a shoulder-loop cut to assure per- 
fect hang of the holster, and addition of 
a back-strap. While this old-style holster 
carries the gun handily, it is by no means 
a fast-draw harness. 

Far better is the spring shoulder-holster 
(Figure 14) which is but the skeleton of 
a holster—the under half, to which is 
sewed a toe in which rests the muzzle and 
a spring which fits lightly but firmly a- 
round the cylinder. The draw from the 
spring shoulder-holster is, of course, a 
cross-draw. The forefinger slips into the 
trigger-guard; the thumb pulls back the 
hammer as three fingers tighten on the 
butt and pull the pistol sidewise and out 
from the spring’s tension (Figure 15). 
This is a very fast holster. Tom Three- 
persons, famous Cherokee peace officer 
and gun-slinger of today, prefers it to 
all others. 

The half-breed spring-holster is similar, 
except that it is a complete holster with 
open side, the spring being covered by the 
holster-front. 

Sam Myres likes to shove into my 
gallery of gunfighters “Colonel” Higdon, 
a gentleman well known not so many 
years ago in central Texas and who “in- 
fested” the Myres establishment. He was 
a courteous, calm-eyed figure, commonly 
seen with a carbine contiguous to his large 
and firm right hand. 

“He toted that rifle more or less as a 


blind,’ Sam recalls. “Knowing it was 
against the law to carry a belt gun, and 
appreciating perfectly that the officers 
would have laughed out loud at the idea of 
Colonel Higdon appearing naked, he al- 
ways wore the carbine to draw their 
thoughts away from what might possibly 
be concealed by a clean, starched shirt. I 
don’t know whether the carbine was ever 
loaded, even! 

“One” day Captain Ransom of the 
Rangers (later killed in Sweetwater) 
passed Higdon in my door. The Cap- 
tain came on in and was moved to 
meditate aloud about my good friend Hig- 
don, as he called him. He.said that Higdon 
was without doubt the most dangerous 
man in the state of Texas that morning. 
I was surprised. I knew that Higdon had 
killed some people. But he had such a 
wide, frank blue eye and such pleasant 
manners that the idea of his being terrible 
was startling. 


a H, YES!’ Captain Ransom agreed. 

‘He smiles pleasantly. If you throw 
down on him and he sees the hammer of 
your six-shooter going back, he’ll never lose 
that smile. He hasn’t a nerve in his body, 
in the ordinary sense of the term. All he 
lacks is opportunity to become as notorious 
as Hardin and Thompson and Billy the 
Kid. He’s off the same bolt. He can face 
a cocked pistol and virtual certainty of 
death and smile—and decide just how he'll 
turn the tables and kill you!’ 

“The next time Higdon came into the 
shop, I brought the talk around to gun- 
play. He smiled as usual. He was standing 
perhaps a yard away with his hands 
loosely at his sides. He leaned a little to- 
ward me and said: ‘Mr. Myres, you’ve 
often wondered about the speed of the 
shoulder-holster as compared to the speed 
of the fast-draw belt-holster. You’ve 
wondered, too, about my six-shooter ; if I 
carried one, and where. So I'll settle both 
questions for you with one answer.’ 





Fig. 17—Derringer in wrist holster 


“And his hand came up and slid under 
his coat, precisely like a snake flashing 
into a hole. With what seemed nothing but 
the back-lash of that same movement, his 
hand reappeared and something round and 
hard was pressing my stomach. 

“*You wouldn’t give a poor old fellow 
away, would you?’ he whispered, looking 
pleadingly into my popped-out eyes. 

“ ‘Colonel,’ I told him, ‘if you like, we’ll 
go out and borrow a Bible—two Bibles— 
a dozen Bibles! (Continued on page 81) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


First honors in the Lake Trout Division are won by a36i% 2 - pounder 


FTEN have I marveled at 

the enormous proportions 

attained by lake trout in 

certain waters. What inter- 
ests me particularly is that, com- 
paratively speaking, so very few of 
these really big fish are taken by 
anglers—at least by those who fish 
with rod and reel. 

Undoubtedly the explanation of 
this is that the lake trout is almost 
entirely a deep-water fish. It also 
seems to thrive best in those lakes 
which are very cold. This means 
that the togue in some of the deep 
glacial lakes of British Columbia, 
Alberta and other sections of the 
North are all but inaccessible to the 
angler. The large fish, particularly, 
remain in the deepest portions— 
sometimes hundreds of feet down 
—and there is no genuinely sporting 
method of reaching them. 

In the Great Lakes, all of the very 
big lakers are taken by the com- 
mercial fishermen. Some of these 
fish weigh as much as 75 or 80 
pounds, and even 100-pounders have 
been reported, though the records 
are not authentic. The world’s rec- 
ord lake trout taken on rod and 
YZ pounds. This 
caught by Elling A. 
1924, at Isle 


fish was 
Seglem on July 16, 
Royale, Michigan. 

Comparatively few waters con- 
taining lake trout are fished com- 
mercially. This has led me to won- 
der how big the togue grow in some 
of those deep Canadian lakes. 

This thought was brought home 
to me only recently in a letter from 
one of our good friends, Mr. Wal- 
ter Holmes of London, Ontario. In 
his first letter, a month or so ago, 
he told about some lakers weighing 
fifty pounds and more having been taken 
in Cold Lake, Alberta. This sounded in- 
teresting; so I asked Mr. Holmes if he 
could furnish me with detailed data and 
affidavits on the size of some of those big 
fish. He ve-y kindly went to great efforts 
to get this information, which I received 
about a week ago. Unfortunately it turned 
out that all of the biggest fish caught in 
Cold Lake were taken on hand lines with 
very large spoons. Mr. Holmes tells me, 
however, that rod and reel methods have 
been introduced during the last year or 
two and are now becoming the vogue. 

Among the affidavits sent me is one con- 
cerning a 47!4-pound fish, attested to by 
Mr. R. T. Rodd, Director of Fisheries, at 
Edmonton, Alberta. This huge togue was 
caught by Mr. H. S. B. Wheeler, who, 
in a letter to Mr. Rodd, has this to say: 
“I hooked a large one (47% pounds) w ith 
about 175 feet of line out. The strain was 
so great that I had to let out line until the 
fish went to the bottom. Likely we were 
at the time fishing in about two hundred 
feet of water.” 

This bears out my contention concerning 
the depth at which it is necessary to fish 
in order to catch these big lakers and 
makes the use of sporting methods diffi- 
cult, if not almost impossible. 

Another one of these big Cold Lake 





Here’s 3642 pounds of prize-winning lake trout 


togue weighed 52%4 pounds and was caught 
on July 9, 1929, by Mrs. Art Erickson of 
Galahead, Alberta. It measured 45 inches 
in length and about 33 inches in girth. 

The fact remains that a 36'4-pound 
laker_ taken on regulation sporting tackle 
is a “wow” of a fish. It isn’t being done 
every day of the year. But Mr. D. F. 
Anderson of Youngstown, Ohio, did it on 
August 30, 1930, at Chaffey’s Locks, On- 
tario. He used an American Fork & Hoe 
Co. metal rod, a Pflueger “Captain” reel, 
a copper-wire line and a Pflueger “Sala- 
mo” wobbler. 


MY PRIZE LAKER 
By D. F. Anderson 


HIS togue, which was awarded First 
Prize in the Lake Trout Division of 

the 1930 Field and Stream Prize Fishing 
Contest, was caught by me at Chaffey’s 
Locks in Devil Lake, Ontario, on August 
30, 1930. I was fishing at the time with a 
metal rod of the rapier-steel type and of 
a size generally used in angling for muska- 
longe, great northern pike and lake trout 
—a splendid rod for this sort of fishing 
and far superior, I believe, to a stiff one. 
In Devil Lake and in the other ten or 
more lakes in the immediate vicinity, I 
have taken, previous to last year, many 


lake trout, the largest of which 
weighed twenty-four pounds. In 
this general section, in years past, 
a number of record lake trout were 
caught, some of which were award- 
ed prizes in the Field and Stream 
Contests. 

To land my 36%-pound fish, 
which was one hundred yards away 
from the boat when it struck, was 
no easy matter, for it put up a des- 
perate fight for every foot of the 
one hundred yards. It required more 
than an hour before my guide and I 
succeeded in netting the fish. It was 
43¥ inches in length and measured 
30 inches in girth. 

We had to go ten miles by auto- 
mobile to a store in Newboro be- 
fore we could obtain the weight of 
the fish. No other scales registering 
sufficiently high were procurable at 
the time. A large number of fisher- 
men, campers and tourists saw and 
handled the fish before it was 
weighed. Therefore, it is safe to say 
that this laker must have weighed 
very close to forty pounds at the 
time it was caught. 

This incident taught me a valu- 
able lesson. I have since procured 
scales that register a maximum of 
fifty pounds, and hereafter I will be 
able to weigh my fish immediately. 

My rod, by reason of its length 
and remarkable resiliency, main- 
tained a taut line for all of the 
time that the fight lasted. Imme- 
diately after the fish was safely 
netted, the hook dropped from the 
mouth of the trout. With a stiff 
rod, instead of one with consider- 
able resiliency, I doubt very much 
if I would have been successful 
in landing my prize laker. 

I had this fish mounted, and it is 
now at Chaffey’s Locks, where I go each 
year for my vacation. Of course, I shall 
return this season and hope to enter the 
Field and Stream Contest again. At Chaf- 
fey’s Locks there are both large- and 
small-mouth bass, lake trout, wall-eyed 
pike, muskalonge, great northern pike and 
bluegills. In fact, practically all varieties 
of fresh-water fish are obtainable except 
brook trout, and it will be my fault if I 
do not succeed in getting into future Field 
and Stream Contests. 

From the lake in front of the hotel we 
can row into any one of twenty-two differ- 
ent lakes without taking the boat off the 
surface of the water. In all of these lakes 
there is excellent fishing. Many of them 
are very deep, and they vary in length 
from five to twenty-five miles. Practically 
each one of them is dotted with many 
islands. For more than twenty-five years 
I have been spending my vacations at 
Chaffey’s Locks. It is a very beautiful 
country, and there are few, if any, black 
flies, which is a very important considera- 
tion to the fisherman. Chaffey’s Locks is 
thirty-eight miles east of Kingston. 

My rod was made by the American Fork 
& Hoe Co. The rest of my equipment con- 
sisted of a Pflueger “Captain” reel, a cop- 
per-wire line and a Pflueger “Salamo” 
brass wobbler. 
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HEATH HEN SURVIVES 


HE last heath hen, the sole sur- 
vivor of a once abundant race in 
the North Atlantic States, still 


roams the scrub-oak plains of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Divis “w: of Fisheries 
and Game, Dr. Alfred O. Gross of Bow- 
doin College, Maine, again studied and 
photographed this lonely but sagacious 
old male during the week of March 30 
to April 4, 1931. : 

On April Ist, during a downpour of 
rain, the wary old fellow was trapped, 
photographed and banded. Two bands 
were attached, one of aluminum (number 
407,880) on the left leg, and one of copper 
(number A-634,024) on the right leg, so 
that if he is killed and his legs are scat- 
tered by some predator 
the bands will serve as a 
means of positive identi- 
fication, 

This bird seemed to like 
the history-recording op- 
erations so well that he 
returned to the blind the 
very next day and gave 
the observers another 
chance to make addition- 
al moving pictures. Dr. 
Gross estimates the age 
of this bird as at least 
seven years, and says that 
the bird was in fine con- 
dition but that it uttered 
no booming challenge to 
attract a mate. 

It is truly remarkable 
that this bird has escaped 
his many enemies so long. 
In 1924 the last young 
were seen. In April of 
that year fifty-four birds 
were observed. In spite of 
combined efforts of vari- 
ous agencies, there were 
but thirteen in 1927, only 
two of which were fe- 
males. That autumn only seven birds ap- 
peared, and in April, 1928, only three 
males were seen on the ancestral booming 
grounds. Then another disappeared. Two 
were reported regularly until December 
8, 1928, since which time only one bird 
has been observed. 

Ornithologists now agree that the heath 
hen is merely the Eastern cousin of the 
prairie chicken, and that they are not 
separate and distinct species. Unless the 
cousins on the prairies are safeguarded 
properly, they too may become an ornith- 
ological curiosity in a comparatively few 
years, 


PARK EXTENSION 


ROPOSED changes in the boundary 

of Yellowstone National Park always 
arouse heated discussion. Certain changes 
were made in recent years in the eastern 
boundary and at the northwest corner to 
facilitate park administration. Changes in 
the south and southeast boundaries, as 
recommended by a_ special commission 
which studied the matter in 1925, were 
held in abeyance because of decided dif- 
ferences of opinion. 
In the meantime the people of 


Idaho 
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made a concerted effort to have the 
southwest corner of Yellowstone, com- 
monly known as the Bechler Meadows, 
eliminated from the park in order to use 
the area for an irrigation reservoir. That 
proposal aroused widespread opposition 
to all changes in the boundaries. Pursuant 
to a resolution of Congress, the President 
appointed in 1929 a special commission, 
consisting of Dr. E. E, Brownell of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan of Ohio, 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson of New York, 
Charles H. Ramsdell of Minnesota and 


oe see 





The only surviving heath hen 
Arthur Ringland of Washington, D. C., 
to study these matters and report its 
findings. 

The commission's 
made its appearance. 
ment No. 710 of the 7lst Congress. It 
akinaie that 52,480 acres be added 
to Yellowstone Park in the Bridger Lake 
and Upper Yellowstone River region; the 
retention of forty square miles of ridges 
and valleys along the Snake River, which 
it had been proposed to eliminate; that 
the request of reclamation interests for a 
reservoir site of 17,280 acres in the Bech- 
ler River basin be denied. 

Engineers have found another site out- 
side of the park for the proposed reser- 
voir; so this definitely settles the question 
of eliminating the Bechler Meadows from 
the park. All those familiar with the area 
will be glad to hear this. 

The recommendation to include the 
sridger Lake area adds important scenic 
territory to the park and_= assures 
the permanent protection of the Shiras 
moose, found only in that region, giving 
added protection to the elk as well. One 
member of the commission filed a minor- 
ity report. What action Congress will 
take in the matter remains to be seen. 


report has recently 
It is House Docu- 









WISCONSIN’S PROGRAM 
sy the Badger State goes the credit 


for being the first state to adopt the 
new American Game Policy in principle 
throughout in connection with the new 
five-year program recently announced by 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. 

The program covers both game and 
fish. The fish program allocates funds for 
decided extension of its hatchery and rear- 
ing facilities, and carefully budgets funds 
for each unit of the program. Annual ex- 
penditures as planned will require a grad- 
ual increase from the present $350,000 to 
almost $500,000 per year. Cooperative rear- 
ing ponds will receive special attention. 

The five- year game program provides 
for an increase of expenditures from the 
present $175,000 to more than $300,000 
per year. It specifically 
sets up definite funds for a 
state game refuge and 
public hunting ground pro- 
gram: the purchase and 
lease of public shooting 
grounds; larger state and 
subsidiary game _ farms, 
and funds for the purchase 
of additional game; a wa- 
terfowl refuge program to 
do still more on this im- 
portant phase of game 
conservation ; intensive 
winter feeding; predator 
survey, and a fixed amount 
annually for wild-life re- 
search. 

The whole program is 
fine, but the three phases 
that deserve special men- 
tion are the refuge and 
public hunting ground 
plan, the research work 
and the effort to solve the 
sportsmen-farmer rela- 
tionship question. Wis- 
consin plainly recognizes 
the need for interesting 
the landowner in game 
production. The concluding paragraph of 
the preface is significant : 

“One thing is certain, and that is that 
rich and poor alike must be able to shoot. 
Whether or not we eventually use the 
American free shooting system, the Euro- 
pean management system, or a combina- 
tion of the best points of both, this thought 
must be first in a Wisconsin game policy.” 


NEBRASKA’S FISH PLAN 
EBRASKA is one of the few states 


that has found a way to encourage 
private initiative in her fish-rearing pro- 
gram. In 1929 a state survey was started 
by the Game, Forestation and Parks Com- 
mission to determine the localities where 
bass rearing ponds might be constructed 
and maintained to advantage. Having lo- 
cated suitable sites, the next step was to 
arrange with the owners of the ponds to 
go into partnership with the state. 

The owners (either as an individual or 
an association) were required to construct 
the ponds under state supervision, so that 
they would not be washed out by freshets, 
and that they could be drained to har- 
vest the young bass. The state assumed 
no responsibility for the construction. 
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Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


Spawning bass were then furnished to 
the pond owners at $2.50 per pair, with 
the understanding that they would be paid 
$30.00 per thousand for two- to four- 
inch fingerling black bass. 

In 1929 fifteen such operators were in- 
duced to construct twenty-two ponds. One 
hundred and fifty pairs of spawning- age 
bass were placed in the ponds in April, 
1930. Weather conditions were very un- 
favorable, but nearly 100,000 fingerling 
bass were removed by the state from the 
twenty-two ponds and stocked in near-by 
lakes and bayous. 

“Increased production is not the only 
thing gained by encouraging private fish 
culture,” says Field Superintendent G. H. 
Nichols, in charge of this work, “but it has 
aroused much interest among the anglers 
and landowners, and every body of water 
stocked with these fish rec eives far better 
protection than in the past.’ 

Nebraska’s cooperative plan is being 
extended as rapidly as possible. It looks 
like a good bet! 


BOBCATS KILL DEER 
REQUENTLY the ability of a full- 


grown bobcat or bay lynx to drag 
down and kill an adult white-tailed deer 
is questioned by those who have in mind 
the great difference in size but who know 
nothing about the skill of these marauders. 

A number of authentic cases where bob- 
cats killed deer have come to the atten- 
tion of the American Game Association. 
A regular reader of this department, Mr. 
George M. Case of Colchester, Connecti- 
cut, sent us a press clipping detailing the 
observations of two local sportsmen who 
saw the story plainly written in the snow 
this past winter. They later came upon the 
warm carcass of the deer, estimated at 
150 pounds, and heard the killer as he 
left his prey. Putting the dogs in pursuit, 
they soon landed Mr. Bobcat, weighing 
about twenty-five pounds, and stopped his 
regular toll upon the deer of the region. 

The writer has personal knowledge of 
other cases where these sly creatures have 
brought down adult deer. In one of these 
the cat was tracked to his lair, was walled 
in, and on the thirteenth night was caught 
in a trap. He was then removed alive and 
photographed with a  motion-picture 
camera, crated and shipped to the Penn- 
sylvania State Farm Show, and was used 
for some years by that state for exhibition 
purposes. He weighed about twenty-eight 
pounds when captured, and became almost 
as docile as a domestic cat. 

Yes, bobcats kill deer, adults as well 
as fawns. And who knows how many 
grouse every year? Foxes, too, are known 
to kill very young fawns. The wonder is 
that any of these helpless creatures sur- 
vive their natural enemies. 


GAME PRODUCTION SKILL 
IMPROVES 


VERY game farm, public and pri- 

vate, from coast to coast, is now in 
the midst of the busiest season of the 
year. The last half of May and the month 
of June is the time when the most of our 
young game birds are hatched. The game 
breeder is then indeed a busy man. He 
eats, works and sleeps with his delicate 


little charges twenty-four hours every 
day. They must be mothered with almost 
the same meticulous care required by 
human babies. This is also true of arti- 
ficially reared fish. 

Many men in this field of conservation 
deserve gold medals, but they are so mod- 





Hand-reared ruffed grouse 


est that they rarely claim any credit. 
Three of them who stand out because of 
the specialized fields in which they have 
been engaged are Dr. Arthur A. Allen 
of Cornell University, who has devoted 
ten ¥: to the study of ruffed grouse ; 

W. Coleman of Virginia, the recog- 
cei ‘quail- -rearing expert of the coun- 
try, and Herbert L. Stoddard, formerly 
of the United States Biological Survey, 

for his outstandmg quail studies in south- 
ern Georgia and northern Florida. 

Dr. Allen, in giving a résumé of his 
ten years of experience with the grouse 
at the last American Game Conference, 
stated that even though he last year rear- 


ed young grouse to maturity, without evi- 
dence of disease or parasites, by keeping 
them off the ground, the problem of 
grouse breeding is not yet solved. 
Coleman’s somewhat startling results 
with quail hatched in an electric incubator 
and reared in electrically heated brooders 
two and a half feet off the ground have 
attracted international attention. Several 
states, especially Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts, adopted his methods successfully 
last year, and a number of other groups 
and individuals are now taking up quail 
rearing in earnest. Mr. Coleman is en- 
larging upon his work this year, and in 
addition is making an earnest effort to 
rear ruffed grouse. Two of his brooder- 
reared grouse, hatched from wild grouse 
eggs last year, laid seventeen eggs between 
April 18th and May Ist. As this item was 
written the first batch of these eggs was 
already in the incubator. Now the big 
question is: will the eggs laid by these in- 
cubator-reared grouse be fertile, and can 
Mr. Coleman continue the process as he 
has with bob-white quail? We hope so. 


LESS QUAIL IMPORTED 


VEN though the last session of Con- 

gress removed the tariff on game 
birds imported for propagating purposes, 
importations of quail from Mexico fell 
off materially this spring, due to the 
drought last year. Shippers report that 
the crop for the season of 1930 was less 
than 50 per cent of normal. 

The Mexican Government approved ex- 
portation of 260,000 birds, but up to April 
4th, according to information from the 
United States Biological Survey, only 
35,000 birds had been entered at the three 
principal ports, against 60,000 a year ago. 

Many of the birds imported this spring 
were not in good condition. They appar- 
ently did not have the vitality to with- 
stand the hardships of collection and ship- 
ment. Pathological examinations showed 
unmistakable evidence of so-called “quail 
disease,” also known as “shipping disease” 
because it often appears in birds held in 
close confinement following capture. 

This again confirms the need for more 
attention to our native birds instead of de- 
pending wholly upon imported stock. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER AND 
THE SMALL-MOUTH 


By Edwin C. Broome 


OR twenty-five consecutive sum- 

mers I have fished for small-mouth 

bass almost exclusively. Occasion- 

ally, for variety or experience, I 
take a flier on white perch or trout; but 
I have found the small-mouth, because of 
his whimsical disposition and fighting 
qualities, the most satisfying game of river 
or lake during the hot-weather months. 

My experience has been confined to the 
northern tier of states, from Maine to Wis- 
consin, nine-tenths of it in the state of 
Maine. But the length of experience and 
the variety of waters have been sufficient 
to make a background from which certain 
conclusions or deductions can be made. 

The most important conclusion 
is this: From the Fourth of July 
to Labor Day, the period during 
which the majority of us have our 
vacations, I have found the ordi- 
nary grasshopper to be the most 
effective live or natural bait for 
small-mouth bass. I have used all 
the swimming, creeping, wriggling 
and crawling baits that others use 
—the minnow, shrimp, hellgram- 
mite, crawfish, stonecat, frog and 
night-walker, but for small-mouth 
bass, a prince of summer in our 
northern waters, give me the hum- 
ble grasshopper. 

My experience with the grass- 
hopper has been so successful that 
some of my friends have been 
flattering enough to copy my 
methods; and others have been 
generous enough to say that they 
wish I would write up my ex- 
periences. I hope that this article 
will fall into their hands. 

When, in order to do my friends 
a good turn, I have told them to 
use grasshoppers, I have found 
that further instructions, as to 
what kind of hoppers to use, how 
to use them, and the style of rod, 
line, leader and hook, are needed. 

Not all hoppers are equally 
good. I have never had much, if 
any, success with flying grasshop- 
pers, katydids or a certain stubby 
brown variety. Perhaps they are 
bitter and less palatable than the 
other kinds. At any rate, if a bass 
takes one of them, it is an acci- 
dent. The medium or smaller sizes 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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seem to bring the best results, partly be- 
cause they are light, and float longer than 
the larger ones and partly because, with 
small hoppers, the bass takes the whole 
bait at the first lunge. That makes sportier 
fishing and fewer misses. 

“But how do you catch and keep them?” 
Easily enough. Just walk slowly through 
the fields or by the side of an old fence or 
along the edge of the vegetable garden— 
and grab them. In the morning when they 
are drying themselves is the best time, and 
before the sun livens them up too much. 
You will need two or three dozen for an 


Hurry up, Dad—I can’t hold him much longer 
Courtesy Bryan Studio 








afternoon’s fishing. As I catch them I put 
them into a specially constructed box. My 
box is about ten inches long, six inches 
wide, and four inches deep. But the dimen- 
sions are not important. The box should 
have sides of wire netting for air, a sliding 
cover and a hole in top or end, stopped 
by a cork or plug of wood. Catch a hopper, 
remove the cork, shove him in head first, 
replace the cork, and there you have him. 
Hoppers will keep from ten days to two 
weeks in such a box if you will shove a 
handful of tender grass or clover through 
the hole every day and set the box in a 
cool, dry place. 

The real test of your ability to take bass 
on grasshoppers is in your selection of 
tackle and the method by which you fish 
this bait. 

I have tried all manner of rods—lance- 
wood, greenheart, ash, steel and split bam- 
boo. It seems to me that the most satis- 
factory for this type of fishing, for 
it is virtually fly fishing with a 
living fly, is a well-made split- 
bamboo fly rod, of about five 
ounces in weight. A heavier rod 
does not cast well; and a lighter 
rod will not stand the strain of 
killing many bass of from two to 
four pounds. The reel, of course, 
must be below the hand for proper 
balance in casting. An enameled 
or oil-treated line is essential for 
good casting and preferably tap- 
ered, if you want distance. I prefer 
a line of dark color—dark brown 
or black. The darker the line, the 
sooner it fades from sight in most 
waters. The dark green lines are 
also good. The point is, don’t try 
to do anything with a raw line, 
unenameled. It soaks through and 
laps around the rod and will not 
cast grasshoppers well. 


R a leader I use an ordinary 
six-foot trout leader and cut 
off the droppers. If the end loop 
is long, say an inch long—all 
right. Otherwise, make a new loop 
so that you can attach the hook 
directly to the leader. That makes 
a neater cast and avoids an addi- 
tional joint in the leader. Of 
course, an eyed hook, unsnelled, is 
needed in this case. I have found 
the ringed Sproat, or the Pennell, 
size No. 5, quite satisfactory. 
Small hooks are best. They are 
lighter and do not sink the bait so 
quickly as a larger hook. And 
they lose fewer fish, because when 
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6 yin price-- 
Bid.-in power. 
ability-satisfaction 


OW PRICE — that’s important — but here’s a place 
where exceptional quality in every detail wins pref- 
erence without regard to the many dollars saved. 





See the Lightweight at your dealer’s. You'll be quick to 
note that in excellence of workmanship and perfection of 
finish it is identical with every other model in the Elto line. 


In operation it will prove every quality you anticipated. 
Easy to start and quick to start, with a new type primer 
and dependable Elto battery ignition. Liberal power to 
speed you along at a 7 to 9 mile clip on average family 
and fishing boats — much faster on lighter hulls. Com- 
fortable steering, with vibration minimized by a shock- 
absorbing tiller handle. Quiet operation — one of the 
quietest of outboard motors! 


Write today for complete catalog of the Lightw eight and 
eight other Elto models. Address, Elto Divi ision, Out- 
board Motors Corporation, 3148 N. 27th St., Milwaukee. 


World’s Fastest! 4-60”, world’s fastest outboard, 
winner of the 1931 Colonel Greene Trophy races, again 
proves its supremacy by “Red” Woodworth’s spectacular 
victory in the annual Albany-New York classic, May 9th. 


BATTERY IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 


I wo-cylinder, 4 horse- 
3000 R. P.M. 


only 38 


power at 
Weighs 
pounds, 
in its 


lightest motor 
powe r ¢« lass. 
Take-down feature re- 
duces 
to 22 inches by remov- 
ing 2 Motor is 
fully reversible. Fitted 
lroll 


will operate at 


over-all length 


nuts. 
with inexpensive 


Guide, 
slowest trolling speeds. 


a 


The 
twin-cylinder 
eyertae| 
to 17 
length 
H. 











smallest, lightest 
out- 
Instantly folds 
Bene hes over-all 
Develops 234 
P. Equipped with 


new spring-cushioned 


Ate 


SPECIAL 
SPEEDSTER 


A powerful, speedy 
runabout and utility 
motor at an extremely 
low price. Develops 12 
H. P. at 4000 R. P. M. 
Drives runabouts up 
to 25 miles an hour. 
Easy to start, sturdy, 
dependable. Price, 
$170.00. 


& 
















steering handle. 







BIG oe: © 
QUAD ~ 


Fastest, most powerful 
runabout and big-boat 
motor. 4cylinder, 40 
horsepower. With electric 
starter can be fitted with 
complete remote control, 
operated easily as a motor 
car. Price, $375.00, with 
electric starter, 
$445.00. 














A 
U. S. 


evel Best 
Fly Line 


is a wonderful 
triple purpose line! 


First: for fly-casting! 
Its extra smoothness and flexible 
English finish make it cast easily. 
Its extra weight in proportion to 
diameter enables you to get greater 
distance against the wind and it 
doesn’t kink easily. 


Second: for trolling! 
It is unusually resistant to kinking. 
It is waterproof, and therefore 


doesn’t go “dead” from water- 
logging. It will not kink or “wrap 
around’’ your rod. 


Third: for still fishin’! 


Being non-kinking to a high de- 

gree it will not wrap around your 

rod and tear loose the hook or 

break the leader on the sudden 

rush of a big fish striking. It does 
not absorb water. 


Send for color booklet of good 
U. S. Lines for all kinds of fishing 


U. S. LINE CO. 


Westfield, Mass. 


Dept. F 

















oO Frost's Supreme 
FISHING TACKLE 


Use Frost Flies and catch the 
choicest fish. Fishermen every- 
where prefer Frost Flies. Your 
has them or can get 
‘or you. Always ask 
rost Flies. Send for 
our latest catalog. 


G. W. FROST & SONS 
Box 3222, Stevens Point, Wis 

















The only bait constructed scientifically! 
For trolling, casting, dipping. 3 sizes 
—trout (casting), bass, 
prove Speed Bait, with its 16 flashing 
spinners, effective where others fail 
Dositively noisy. Tested to “maximum 
pulls Veteran fishermen astonished 
Silver or copper finish. Trout or bass, 
$1.00, musky, 3 







muskies. Tests 


DEALERS—IWWrite for Offer. 

















| the hook is small the bass will take hop- 
per and hook together, and you get prompt 
action. I have also found a straight hook 
preferable to the off-set hook, such as the 
Sneck, for grasshopper fishing. The latter 
type of hook sets the hopper off at an un- 
natural angle, in which case it is not so 
effective. Also, most of the off-set hooks 
are not so strong as the straight ones. 
Neither have I found that the off-set style 
hooks the fish any better than the straight 
variety. At any rate, a good fisherman 
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manner, and stays on longer. It is best to 
cast a few feet beyond where you think 
Mr. Bass is lying. When the hopper 
alights on the water, let it rest a while. If 
properly cast, it will float and kick around 
for a minute or two. Then, before it com- 
mences to sink, fish it tow ards the boat by 
a series of light jerks. Somebody is going 
to ask: “How can you keep the grasshop- 
per on the hook?” First, by being careful 
in the way you hook him. I have described 
my method. It works! Secondly, by careful 





Some fine bass water in the French River country of Ontario 


ought to hook, by the method to be de- 
scribed, three or four out of every five fish 
that strike. And a good fisherman will 
usually land four out of every five he 
| hooks. Of course, I am not writing for the 
| kind of fisherman who tries to pull his bass 
|in by main force and lifts them into the 

boat by the rod. Give him a stout pole, a 
| strong cord and a husky pickerel hook 
| baited with a great big frog. Then tell him 
| to anchor his boat in twenty feet of water 

and keep away from him. He may pull in 
| the largest bass in the lake ; but who cares? 

Some who have not tried this method 
of surface fishing with light tackle may 
wonder if a trout leader, a No. 5 hook and 
a light fly rod will be strong enough to 
master large bass. I do not recall ever hav- 
| ing broken hook, leader or rod on a bass. I 

have broken one or more of these on roots, 

|stumps and overhanging branches, or 
| through sheer carelessness or impatience ; 
but, a small-mouth, if properly handled, 
will yield before the tackle does. The 
tackle described has a lifting strength of 
at least eight pounds ; and the greatest ten- 
sion that a bass possibly can exert, when 
fighting at his best in the open water, is 
scarcely half his weight. There is an addi- 
tional advantage in using light tackle for 
either surface or “plug” fishing, as we 
call bait-fishing in Maine. Knowing that 
the tackle is light, you will handle your 
fish more carefully, give them more time, 
and actually land more than you will when 
using strong and heavy tackle; and get 
more fun out of it, too. 

Casting with grasshoppers requires con- 
siderable practice and some experimenting 
|to bring good results. I have found that 
| the best way to hook the hopper is to push 
the point of the hook into the back, about 
half an inch below the head, and then 
bring the point of the hook out at the top 
of the head between the eyes. The hopper 
casts more naturally when hooked in that 


casting. You will get best results by not 
trying to cast too far or by over-reaching ; 
also by permitting the hopper, on the back 
cast, to strike the water lightly before the 
next forward cast. It takes practice to de- 
termine just how far it is safe to cast and 
just how to make the back cast. You will 
certainly lose hoppers as fast as you put 
them on if, on the back cast, you snap the 
hook in the air as an ox-team driver would 
crack his whip. As the result of twenty- 
five years of experience, I can usually get 
from ten to a dozen casts before losing a 
hopper. And, if the fishing is any good at 
all, you don’t need to make that many be- 
fore things start to happen. 


T sometimes happens that bass will take 

a hopper better when it is fished a 
few inches below the surface, just as trout 
will sometimes take a fly better when it is 
fished wet. This is often true on breezy 
days. Again I have had good luck by 
drifting down the wind and making the 
hopper skip along the surface, or allowing 
it to drift slowly just below the surface, 
fifty or sixty feet behind. Casting and drift- 
ing are my favorite methods of fishing 
with hoppers. There are times, however, 
when you have to go down after the bass, 
but I hate to do it. When that is necessary, 
anchor the boat as quietly as possible and 
cast as far as you can from the boat with- 
out flipping off the hopper. Then let the 
hopper sink slowly, but not to the bottom. 
When it has sunk to within two or three 
feet of the bottom, strip in your line by 
gentle jerks and try again. When I have 
wanted fish very badly and have found 
that they were not feeding on or near the 
surface, I have tried hellgrammites or 
very small frogs—the smaller, the better— 
but have not found them superior to grass- 
hoppers, even when fished deep. For sur- 
face or near-surface fishing, nothing, per- 
haps, compares with the grasshopper in 
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Chevrolet quality assures 


long-time satisfaction 





= Peneveotrr] It looks the part of a quality 
1 lj 
r ee car—the big, handsome 


Chevrolet Six. There is about it that solid, 





substantial character which usually marks 


the costly automobile. And once you are 





an owner, Chevrolet will reveal, mile after 


REET TS 


mile, convincing evidence that it is quality 
throughout. Its smooth six-cylinder per- 


formance stays smooth. Chevrolet comfort 


TC RAE, es 


lasts. The Fisher bodies remain rigid 


and quiet, for thousands of miles. And 


EPL © 


Chevrolet’s mechanical features have 


unusual ability to resist strain and wear— 


SPRATT INS, 


to give long-continued service. This 


3S 
& 
& 
x 
me 


pronounced durability has a direct relation 
to the excellent way Chevrolet is built, 
the fine materials used. Take the matter of 
ball bearings as just one typical example. No 
other car selling at or near its price uses 
as many ball bearings as Chevrolet. As a 
result of quality like this, the Chevrolet you 
buy today will still be giving pride and sat- 
- isfaction many seasons from now. Quality 


protects every part of the Chevrolet Six— 








makes it a fundamentally sound investment. 





The New Chevrolet Sport Coupe 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 











New Low Prices—Roadster, $475; Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495; Ph $510; Standard Coupe, $535; Coach, $545; Standard Five- Window 

) Coupe, $545; Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575; Five-Passenger Coupe, $595; Convertible Cabriolet, $615; Standard Sedan, $635; Special Sedan, $650; Convertible 

u Phaeton, $650. Special Equipment Extra. Chevrolet Truck Chassis, $355 to $590. Low delivered prices and easy terms. Product of General Motors, 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 



























NewlA Floating 
‘VAMP=SPOOK’ 


by Heddon 
A Ghostly Go-Getter for ALL game-fish 


















Ne 9509-P 
SHINER SCALE 







TRUE 
FISH-FLESH 
APPEARANCE 






















































Floats’ Dives’ Swims 


“Out-vamps” even the famous Heddon“Vamp” 


Enthusiastic users of the Heddon “Spook” (sinking 
type) have demanded a floating and diving model. 
Here it is! The Heddon Floating “‘Vamp-Spook”"— 
life-like as a live minnow and made of transparent 
Heddy-lin in several popular finishes. This new float- 
ing ““Vamp-Spook” combines the well-known fish- 
getting ability of the Heddon “‘Vamp” with true 
fish-flesh appearance in a floating, diving, swimming 
bait. Weight, 34 ounce. 


Transparent— Indestructible 


In the water, the transparency of the Heddon 
“Vamp-Spook” makes it look amazingly like real 
fish-flesh. The big babies can't resist it. It's indestruc- 
tible even when banged against rocks or ground by 
the sharp teeth of salt water fish, muskies, etc. 
Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden lures. Price, 
$1.50—well worth it, too. 


**Vamp-Spook’’ Colors and Numbers 


9501 Rainbow 9509L Perch Scale 
9502 White—Red head 9509M Pike Scale 
9508RH Gold Specks—Red head 9509P Shiner Scale 


If dealer cannot supply, order direct 


Heddon’s “Old Reliables’’ 


Genuine Dowagiacs of Wood and Metai 






Zig-Wag 
(Jointed) 
Extremely erratic and lively-act- 
ing jointed bait. All standard col- 


ors. Price $1.25. 


Vamp 


Famous every- , 
where. Floats, dives, Ad ‘ 
swims with rolling @ Ky 
motion. Sizes: **Reg- - 


2 
ular” and ‘‘Baby,"’ $1. ‘‘Jointed,"’ $1.25. 
All standard colors. 












The *‘King’”’ and *“‘Queen”’ 
Flashing metal baits—S; inner, Spoon and Fly combined. 

Gold, Copper, Nickel, and Scale finishes Semi-weedless— 

non-rotating—non-twisting. Price, 





Meadow 
Mouse 
A mouse that IS 
a mouse. Flexible 
tailand ears. 
Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Heddon's New 
Bait Chart FREE 


Revised and improved. Just the 
thing for your tackle box. Folds 
to vest pocket size. Tells what 
bait to use under all fishing 
conditions, and the best bait to 
choose for any kind of fish. Chart 

is sent free, together with Heddon’s 
complete Fishing Tackle Catalog. Write or 








use coupon today (69) 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 70 _DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


JAMES | HEDDON'S “SONS, Dept. F71, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Send me your complete free Catalog and 
the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. I am 
especially interested in 


0D “Spook"’ Baits O Bait Casting Rods D Reels 
O Other Baits O Fly Rods O Tackle Boxes 
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effectiveness ; and, like casting the fly, sur- 
face fishing with the grasshopper is one of 
the sportiest methods of taking the small- 
mouth. 

One point should not be overlooked in 
surface fishing with the grasshopper, and 
that is, when to retrieve or set the hook in 
the fish. With the artificial fly we strike 
the moment the fish strikes, because we 
are using an artificial lure; and if the fish 
has time to discover that he has been 
fooled, the party is off. But with the grass- 
hopper, you will hook more fish by waiting 
a moment after the strike, possibly two or 
three seconds. Experience, only, will teach 


Upstream fishing is first mentioned in 
@ Venable’s Experienced Angler, pub- 
lished in 1862 | 


REMARKABLE GROWTH OF BROOK TROUT 
By G. H. Lash 


HIS is another story of some U. S. 
emigrants who have made good in 
Canada; who journeyed to parts where 
none of their kind had been before and 
who, in the space of two years, have 
achieved a record that startled science 
and caused the Fishing Editor of Fretp & 
STREAM to pay for a bang-up luncheon. 
These remarkable creatures are brook 
trout from Pennsylvania. There—part of 
the secret is out! But there is really only 
one way to tell this story and that is to 
begin at the beginning. So, here goes. 

One afternoon, my telephone call awoke 
Seth Briggs from a sad reverie upon a 
fate that chained him to a city desk when 
fish were leaping in about a million 
streams throughout the land. 

“What would you say.” I asked after I 
had announced myself, “if I told you that 
speckled trout can grow from eggs to a 
full 18 inches in 16 months, without 
forced or artificial feeding?” 

“I’d say you are a bigger liar than I’ve 


| taken you to be,” he replied with vigor. 


“I come from the great open spaces 
where it’s women and children first and 


j men for every woman,” I retorted, 


“and them’s fightin’ words out thar. But 
I'll let the insult pass if you'll back your 
opinion to the extent of a luncheon.” 

“Done,” said the pugnacious Seth. “See 
you at noon tomorrow.” 

At noon next day we met and the tale I 
then unfolded to an incredulous Seth and 
afterwards to an enthusiastic one, I record 
now. Part of it is the result of my intimate 
knowledge of the country concerned and 
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The new home of big trout. Upper Maligne River where it leaves Maligne Lake 





you how. long to wait, especially as bass 
are fickle and act differently on different 
days. Some days they lunge for the bait 
and take it all in at once. Sometimes they 
grab part of the bait, and suck in the rest 
quickly. At other times they nibble at the 
bait, like a small perch, and refuse to take 
the hook. They have more whims than any 
other fish that swims. In any event, a few 
seconds of pause after the strike is a safe 
rule. A bass will not reject a grasshopper 
as quickly as he will an artificial fly, be- 
cause it is real food, unless he is not in the 
mood for feeding. When that is the case, 
however, you may just as well go home, 
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part is the fruit of an examination of sev- 
eral recent publications of the Biological 
Board of Canada. The documentary evi- 
dence is in the possession of Fretp & 
STREAM, to whom doubters, if any, are 
referred. 

Maligne Lake lies in the heart of Jas- 
per National Park, Alberta, Canada, the 
largest national playground in the world. 
It is 35 miles from the village of Jasper 
and the distance is traversed about half- 
way by motor road and half-way by pony # 
trail. Within a few years it is expected 
that the motor road will be built right 
through. The lake, estimated variously 
from 16 to 18 miles in length, is the larg- 
est glacial-fed lake in the Canadian 
Rockies and is as supreme in scenic 
beauty as it is in size. It is situated 5,500 
feet above sea level. A great crescent- 
shaped range of mountains, all of them 
snow-capped and glacier-hung, rises from 
the upper end of the lake and extends 
more than half way around each side. 
The lake is very deep, in spots exceeding 
250 feet. From the lower end _ there 
emerges a stream that varies in width from 
75 feet to perhaps 200 feet. This is the 
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Maligne River and in the 12 miles of its 
first descent, it drops 900 feet without 
a single cataract upon it. It is virtually 
12 miles of white water, with here and 
there eddying pools that are the delight 
of the dry fly fisherman. 

At the end of the 12 miles, the Maligne 
River enters Medicine Lake which has an 
elevation of 4600 feet above sea-level and 
is four miles long. This lake lies like a 
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gargantuan bathtub between two moun- 
tain ranges. To the east is a ridge of solid 
grey limestone, knife-sharp at the crest; | 
that on the west has a broad, high bench, | 
behind which most of the peaks" are _ 
den from sight. 

The remarkable feature about this lake, | 
however, is that it has no known outlet. 
That there actually is an outlet appears 
certain, because when the snow stops | 
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N ACCORDANCE with the 

policy of FrELD & STREAM 
of giving helpful service to its || 
readers, we wish to announce that 
Mr. Frank L. Earnshaw, of the 
U. S. Biological Survey and a 
member of our staff, will be glad | 
to answer any and all inquiries | 
regarding | the game and fish laws _ || 
of the various states and Canada. 
It is our sincere wish that all of 
our friends will take advantage of 
this splendid opportunity. Better 
know before you go! Address 
your inquiries to Mr. Earnshaw, || 
in care of this office. . | 











melting, the lake begins to recede and, 


in late September for example, except | 
for a few straggling streams through 


the length of it and a pool, perhaps a 
mile long at its lower end, it dries up 
entirely. Yet, even under these condi- 
tions, no one has been able to discover 
the outlet. 

Below the lake, for a distance of half 
a mile or more, tumbled rocks indicate 
the course of an old river. But these rocks 
are grown over with lichens and moss 
and not even in the heat of summer, when 
mountain streams are in flood, can the 
faintest gurgle of water be heard. About 
half a mile below the lake, a trickle of 
water emerges from these rocks to ex- 
pand rapidly into a stream, which again 
takes the name of the Maligne River. 
Nine miles farther on, it approximates | 
in size and volume the river that flowed 
into Medicine Lake and then, in great 
descending leaps, sometimes 200 feet or 
more, it plunges into a canyon from which 
it finally debouches to join the Athabaska 
River. 

The important point about all this jis 
this: Fish in the upper Maligne River, 
unless they escape by some undiscovered 
subterranean channel (which seems im- 
probable), cannot leave Medicine Lake; 





Last call on the Narrow Escape 
Story Contest! Read about it on 
page 90 











the plunges of the lower river are too 
high to make it possible for any fish to 
ascend them. Proof that these conjectures 
are correct is had in the fact that, until | 
planted there by man, no fish life whatever | 
existed in any of this great water sys- | 
tem, except the comparatively small por- | 
tion between the lower end of the canyon | 
and the Athabaska River. 

In 1923 the Canadian National aon] 
ways urged the Canadian Government to | 
undertake a survey of Maligne Lake, the 
upper Maligne River and Medicine Lake, | 
to determine if these waters contained | 
sufficient food to support fish life and the | 
type of game fish that would be best | 
suited to the waters. The Company | 
Offered its co-operation in the research | 
and, if it was found practicable to do so, 
to assist in the stocking of the waters 
with suitable fish. 

at year a preliminary investigation | 
was made but it was not until 1927, fol- 





The FINEST 


IN BAIT-CASTING 
EQUIPMENT 


R ANGLERS who seek the best, South Bend 
announces a new reel—a finer reel—the Super- 
South Bend, No. 1300. 


Here’sa reel you will take in the palm of your hand 
and admire. You'll imagine it on your rod. Spin it. 
Never have you seen in this type te eel such smooth, 
free running action. It combines the famous South 
Bend anti-back-lash and level-winding features. 

The design is one of distinct refinement. Head 
and tail caps of aluminum alloy are richly finished 
to harmonize with all other external parts which 
are nickel-silver, plated with chromium. Genuine Car- 
nelian agate jewelled spool caps. Design, materials 
and construction are the finest—to assure long life 
and satisfaction. 

Capacity, 100 yards of 18-pound Black-Oreno line. 
Only 714 oz. weight. Packed in a fine leather bag. 
The new Super-South Bend. Price $27.50. 


The New Super-South Bend Rods, Cross- 
built, are hand fashioned of the finest specially selected 
cane, finished ig exquisite medium brown. No. 2—medium 
weight, 4%, 5, 5% feet; No. 3—light welahe, 5, 534, 6 feet; 
No. 4—extremely light weight, 5, 5%, 6 feet. Price $20.00. 


BASS-OREN®O — the standby of 
fishermen everywhere. No tackle box 
complete without several. The world’s 
greatest all around fish getter. 16 colors. 
1.00. 


Ask for Blaek- 
Oreno—finest of 
Silk Casting lines. 
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POSITIVE THREAD- 
LOCK REEL SEAT 
standard on all No. 2, 3 
and 4 Super-South Bend 
Rods, With it your reel 
cannot loosen or twist. 


SOUTKSBEN 


Fishing Tackle of All Kinds - Rods : Reels - Lines - Baits 
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Hooking and holding 
are what count most 


TO hook more fish that strike, and to 

hold more that are hooked, always 
be sure you have Mustad Key Brand 
Fish Hooks. ; 

Ever since the first steel hooks were 
made, centuries ago, Norway's unsur- 
passed marine and inland fishing have 
demanded the best. And Mustad Hooks, 
the only Norwegian fish hooks, have 
long been highest in demand the world 
over. 

Always specify Mustad Key 
Hooks—in flies, snelled, ringed and 
all kinds of baits. Used for 
leading American makers of fin 
tackle, because better made 
dealer. For information, please 


Ask your 


write. 


USTAD 


Key}Brand FTSH HOOKS 


“Right sn alee bimpar and feish ¢ 
O. Mustap & Son, Oslo, Norway 


New York Office 44 W. 
Pacific Coast, Mason Theatre Bldg., 






44th Street 
Los Angeles | 








Another Famous 
Fish Line by 







GLADDING 
SUPER-LEVEI, 


Enameled Silk Fly Line 


A new and totally different 


line. The enamel and the ~ — 
method of enameling have “"¢ '* 
never been used byanyother TROUT 
fish line manufacturer. BASS 
STEELHEAD 


For weight, flexibility and 
service, it has no equal. 


6 sizes. Tests 14-42 Ibs. 
Also 3 sizes in tapered lines. 
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, lowing a two-years study of the waters by 
| biologists from the University of Mani- 
|toba working under the direction of the 
| Biological Board of Canada, that action 
was decided upon. The scientists recom- 
mended stocking the waters with Eastern 
brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis). 

To carry out this work, a small tem- 
porary hatchery was fitted up at Jasper 
and during the fall of 1927, 250,000 brook 
trout eggs were purchased from Pennsyl- 
vania and were shipped to Jasper Park. 

These were hatched out at Jasper and 
190,773 fry were liberated in Maligne 
Lake during May, 1928. When liberated, 
these fish were what are known as ad- 
vanced fry; that is, strong swimming fish 
which have been fed for a period of two 
weeks. They were from about three- 
quarters of an inch to one inch in length. 

The problem of transporting them 35 
miles to the lake on pack-horses was a 
serious one but was met by constructing 








cans specially designed to fit on pack- 
horses. About 5000 fry were placed in 
each can at Jasper and taken as far as 
possible by motor and thence by team to 
the lower end of Medicine Lake. From 
there they were transported by motor 


| boat across Medicine Lake and then put 


on pack-horses for the rest of the trip. 
The weather was quite cool, which 
made it less difficult to keep the tempera- 
ture of the water low in the cans. The fish 
arrived at Maligne Lake in excellent con- 
dition. Each trip took from early morning 


| until two o'clock the following morning, 


and relays of men were kept at work 
continuously until the job was done. 

During the fall of 1928, a further allot- 
ment of 250,000 of the same sort of eggs 
was bought from the same source and 
hatched in the Jasper Hatchery. From 
this consignment of eggs, 208,786 fry 
were liberated in Maligne ‘Lake early i 
June, 1929. This liberation was made later 
chiefly because these fish hatched later 
and a lower temperature of the water at 
the hatchery retarded their development. 

Now comes the amazing fact: 

In August, 1929, a member of the 
Biological Board, who recommended this 
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stocking, caught a speckled trout in 
Maligne Lake, 18 inches in length, that 
was showing signs of being likely to 
spawn that fall. This fish, which could 
not be anything else but one of those 
planted there during the spring of 1928, 
had grown approximately 17 inches in 16 
months from the time it was put in the 
lake until it was caught. 

“This rapid growth,” comments an 
officer of the Canadian Department of 
Marine and Fisheries, “is most excep. 
tional, especially in the speckled trout va 
riety, which is not at any time a very 
large species of fish and despite that we 
have found that in virgin waters formerly 
containing no fish life, but having ag 
abundance of natural food, the growth of 
fish is usually much more rapid and much 
greater for the first few years or until thig 
abundance of food is reduced.” 


HAT there is an abundance of food 
in Maligne Lake, and to a smaller but 
satisfactory degree in Medicine Lake, is 
evident from the “Reports of the jaa 
Park Lakes Investigations, 1925-26, VIL 
A study of the Plankton” by Alexander 
Bakjov, University of Manitoba (Univer. 
sity of Toronto Press). 
This, then, as was said at the start, is 
the story of some natives of the U. S. A 


who made good in Canada and whose @ 


achievements amazed scientists and cost 
the Fishing Editor of Fietp & STREAM 
tLe price of a luncheon. Approximately 
400,000 speckled trout have been placed 
in this great natural haven, with plenty of 
room to rove, 
strong. 
predatory fish can get into these waters 
to prey upon the trout. If they continue 
to develop at their present rate, no further 
stocking should be necessary. And _ the 
government has decreed that, no matter 
how amazing or how swift this develop- 
ment may be, these waters are to remain 
closed to all fishing until June 1, 1932. 

Then, and only then, can the fisherman 
realize his dream of casting a fly upon 
waters filled with fish, and where no fly 
has been cast since the creation of man. 


WIZARDS OF THE ROD AND REEL 


By Breems Forrest 
WALTER C. NEWCOMB 


ALTER C. NEWCOMB, 
falo, N. Y. attorney, 


a Buf- 
is one of the, 


| most perfect bait casters that this writer 
| has ever known. If it is possible for a per- 
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former with the short rod to attain perfec- 
tion of form, Newcomb has done so. On 
the tournament platform he is a remark- 
able example of what is meant by co- 
ordination of eye, mind and muscle. He 
has strength, and an abundance of it; but 
it is his ability to control it that has en- 
abled him to hang up two world’s distance 
records that still stand. 

I asked him to describe his methods of 
distance casting, so that any helpful point- 
ers could be handed along to readers of 
Here is what he says: 

“In distance casting, every man must 
develop his own form. No two men are 
built alike, physically, and consequently it 
is impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules to govern the development of a dis- 
tance caster. 

“I have considerable strength and have 
developed a style of casting that seems to 
suit my build. I use the side-swipe style. 
In my ‘college days I used to put-the-slfot 
land it is possible that my casting form 
was developed from that. I work from my 
toes up when I am casting—every muscle, 
or nearly every muscle in my body, comes 
into play. The arm alone, or the shoulders 
and arm, will not give me great distance. 


“There are two elements to form— 
power and smoothness. Power sufficient to 
make a distance cast is every man’s birth- 
right. It doesn’t take a great deal, but a 
great many distance casters fail to reach 
even fair distances consistently because 
they have not learned to control whatever 
power they have. The trick in distance 
casting is not to be able to lam one out to 
300 or more feet once in awhile, but to get 
an easy 300 feet all the time. It is not 
simple. 

“Absolute balance is necessary if power 
is to be controlled. I start my cast with 
both feet firmly on the ground and I keep 
them there, planted solidly. 


to expand and to grow © 
Unless man puts them there, no @ 
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During the © 


entire act of casting I use my left arm as | 


a counterbalance. 
actual forward thrust, 


Before making the 
I keep the plug 


swinging in an arc to my right rear. ie 


keep at this preliminary swinging until 
have a sense of absolute control. 
I get that feeling, and not before, I let go. 

“When my cast is on its way, 
plug is singing through the air, I am as 
perfectly balanced as I was at the begin- 
ning of the cast. This business of balance 


is all-important. It is the first thing for a % 


beginner to practice. 

“Thumbing the reel to prevent over-run- 
ning will be acquired only by conscientious 
practice, and the oldest hands at the game 
will get a backlash once in awhile. 
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“While I keep my plug several inches 
from the ground during the preliminary 
swinging, there are other distance casters, 
and good ones, such as Leo Connelly of 
Cleveland, who allow the plug to rest on 
the ground behind them, making the cast 
directly from that position. This is men- 
tioned to show that there is no one best 


way to achieve distance. This style, rather | 





Walter C. Newcomb, distance bait-caster | 


than my own, may be found most suitable | 
to some individual casters. 

“T am still fiddling with my equipment, | 
trying to improve it. My five-eighths rod 
is four feet, four inches long. That length | 
is best for me. Others may find that a rod, 
either longer or shorter than mine, is more | 
useful to them. I prefer a stiff butt and 
good backbone clear to the tip. The rods 
I use for the lighter-weight plugs are simi- 
lar in construction but lighter and slightly 
longer and more whippy. 

“Free-spool reels, with a one-inch cork 
or wood arbor, and from 14g to 1%¢ inch- 
es between the end plates, have recently 
come into favor and are also my own 
choice. The narrow-constructed spool is a 
great help in thumbing. A spool that is too 
light should be avoided. One too heavy is | 
an abomination. Experiment—that is the | 
only way. 

“Many a man has a good distance outfit 
but gets nowhere because it doesn’t fit him. | 
A rod cannot be bought that will be just 
right without alterations, unless the pur- 
chaser is unusually lucky. Get the one that 
seems to suit and then begin whittling—a 
little here, a little there. Soon it will be | 
just right. The same with the reel. 

“While equipment is important, it is 
secondary to form. Even moderately good 
equipment, plus superlative form, will get | 
results.” 


THE CONTEST IN JULY 


HE affidavits in the 1931 Frecp & 

StrEAM Prize Fishing Contest are 
coming along in good shape and by the | 
first of July, things ought to be going at 
full blast. Practically all fishing seasons, 
in both the United States and Canada, will 
be wide open by then. 

Before sending in your affidavit, may we | 
again urge you to read the Rules and Con- | 
ditions, which you will find printed in this | 
issue on page 56. If you will do this, it | 
will save a lot of time, trouble and em- 
barrassment on both sides. During the 
last few weeks, for instance, we received 
several affidavits on trout which were 
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COUT around the out- 

post stores on the fringe 

of the wilds, in any part 
of the country—you'll find that storekeepers who outfit men 
for every sort of expedition from a two months’ canoe trip to 
a week-end of fishing, carry a tremendous stock of Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour. It is a staple food with men who hunt and 
fish, because its sturdy, compact package is easy to handle 
and proof against abuse, because it is a wonderful ready- 
mixed recipe that requires only a little water and stirring to 
make the finest pan- y WN 
cakes you ever tasted 


— the ideal out-door Gs 
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breakfast. <n dig! 
. ° Qn it bead Sd ¥ 
Pillsbury’s Pancake [ [FPS 
Flour comes in two Pay / Was 


varieties, wheat and 
buckwheat. Which- 
ever you prefer, you'll 
find that Pillsbury’s 
pancakes fill the bill. 


Pillsbury 


Pancake Flour 


1 Pillsburys 
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| caught on night walkers. Also, entries are 
| constantly being sent in after the three- 
| weeks time limit specified in the Rules 
| and Conditions had elapsed. Of course, we 
can’t make any exceptions and all such 
| affidavits have to be returned to the sender. 
| This sometimes causes a little bad feeling 
or chagrin among our friends and we don’t 
want things like that to happen. As I said 
before, there is no reason why they should 
| happen. 
| We want to remind you again about 
| photographs of fish entered in the Contest. 
As we explained in our May issue, unless 
we receive a good picture of the fish with 
your affidavit, we will not be able to pub- 
lish the story of your catch, in the event 
that it wins a prize. We have always had 
great difficulty in securing such photo- 
graphs and this year we are offering, as a 
special inducement, $3.00 for any picture 
that we use. We hope to receive your co- 
operation in this, because it really is very 
important. 
This means, too, that you must give us 
at least the details of your catch if you 
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No. 1010 * $3.00 


The New Level-Winding 
3 Pc. Take-Down Reel 


Here it is... the “reel” sensation of the 
year! One of the new Bronson “Gold 
Seal” level-winding, 3-piece, take-down 
reels... that can be cleaned, oiled and 
reassembled in less than two minutes! 
You'll recognize its true worth ... 
amazing quality ... balanced construc- 
tion . . . smooth running performance 
+++ heavy nickel plating and astounding 
price ... the instant you see it on your 
dealer’s counter! 

Write for new colored 

Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


137 State St. Bronson, Mich, 


INTIL quite recently, a 914-pound 

small-mouth bass has held the world’s 
record as the largest member of that 
species ever taken on rod and reel. This 
fish was caught in August, 1926, in Long 
Lake, Cheboygan County, Michigan, by 
Mr. Wm. F. Shoemaker. Its approximate 
length was 2714 inches and established 
girth, 1614 inches. 

On last January 5, a Mr. O. W. Milton 
caught a 934-pound small-mouth in Lake 
Seneca, five miles east of Eustis, Lake 

County, Florida. This bass measured 23 
inches in length and 19 inches in girth. 
Here was a gain of a full half-pound, 
| which is a whole lot when it comes to 
— -mouth bass as big as this. Usually, 
i? few ounces are all that can be hoped 
or. 

| What is especially surprising in this 
instance is that this fish was taken in 
| Florida. Very few people are aware of the 
| fact that there are any small-mouths in 
that state. Of course, they are not in- 
digenous to those waters. They were in- 
troduced there a number of years ago— 
but more about that later. 

We just about had this catch verified 








7 HERE’S A REAL KILLER FOR NIGHT FISHING 
AND BRIGHT DAYS. USED BY “OLD TIMERS”! 




















“Carter's Lures” 
a - have a marvelous, 
OLD BLACKJOE wiggling, live min- 

now action. Ideal 

for Bass-Pike- 
Muskie! 3 sizes—7 color combinations. 
Midget size 85c, Medium and Large sizes 
$1.00, 


DUNK’S ROD AND REEL 


The Practical Combination for Cast- 


Carter's 








ing, Trolling, Still-Fishing! Single 
action Reel; Steel Tip; Garnix 
Guides; 36 inches overall. New 


features. Price 
CUTIPI OCB ccaccccssncnacsscocnsesnenceneees 
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The body of the black swallower is so} 
@elastic that it can engulf fishes many| 
times its own size 


THE WORLD’S RECORD SMALL-MOUTH BASS 
By Seth Briggs 


oes 


expect the story about it to appear as one 
of our “Tales of Record Fish,” which, 
as you know, is a monthly feature. Just 
recently, we wrote to a man whose fish 
won a first prize in our 1930 Contest 
asking him to tell us about how he caught 
his big fish. He informed us that he had 
already done so in a letter at the same time 
he sent in his affidavit. Well, we found the 
letter. It consisted of less than 100 words, 
Needless to say, it is a pretty difficult 
matter to make a 1000-word story out of 
anything like this. I am glad to edit the 
story, or even rewrite it if necessary, but 
I must have a foundation to work on, at 
least. 

We haven’t seen many affidavits from 
the boys and girls as yet. What’s the mat- 
ter? Don’t forget about those nice special 
prizes we are offering this year for your 
particular benefit. These consist of a $10.00 
rod or reel in each Class or Division. 

Let’s go now and make this the biggest 
Contest in the history of Fretp & STREAM, 
We have done a good part of our share 
by offering $3535.00 worth of prizes. 


@ 


through affidavits kindly furnished us by 
Dr. I. N. Kennedy, a Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Florida’s Department of Game 
and Fresh Water Fish, when we received 
another shock that just about bowled us 
over. This time it was a 1234-pound 
small-mouth—also from Florida. Three 
whole pounds over and above the previ- 
ous record! Great guns and suffering 
cats!! This was too much! We just 
couldn’t believe it! We said “there ain't 
no such animule”’—and so did a lot of 
others. But along comes the mounted 
specimen, sent in by the man who caught 
the fish—Mr. Walter Harden of Con- 
nellsville, Pa. There it was—the grandest 
and “goshawfulest” specimen of Microp- 
terus dolomieu ever presented to the gaze 


- of man. I was so scared that my eyes 


were going back on me, that I put the 
fish under my arm, hopped a taxicab and 
went over to see Mr. John T. Nichols and 
Miss Francesca La Monte, ichthyologists at 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
They both swore that my eyesight is per- 
fectly all right and that Mr. Harden’s fish 
really is a small-mouth bass. 

We wish that all of you might have 
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= ’S DUBBLE HEADER’’—Surface and Under- 
water Lure combined. Quickly changed by turning 
head. Proven Fish Getter for Bass-Pike-Muskie. 1 
size, 7 color combinations. Price each... = “4 
Ask to see “Stubby Rod and Reel’ $2.50. “B 
Stubby” for Deep Lake and Salt Water Fishing—$5. Oe. 
FREE CATALOG—ASK YOUR DEALER 
THE AMERICAN DISPLAY COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division Dayton, Ohio. U.S. A. 
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Walter Harden’s 123%. 
pound world’s record 
small-mouth bass. The 
size may be judged by 
comparison with the 
newspaper columns 
and the 18-inch rule 
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of February, March and April showed a 


# Was then a U. S. Senator. The latter 


seen this magnificent creature, but the | 
best we can do is show you a picture of 
him. He was caught in Lake Apopka on | 
February 6, 1931 and measured 29 inches | 
in length and 20% inches in girth. 

To complete this weird and wonderful 
series of events, I determined to find out | 
when small-mouths were introduced into 
Florida and who put them there. Luck | 
played into my hands. It seems that a 





Photo Beran von Linden Lansdowne 

The popular movie star, Bill Farnum, 

shows you his 223-pound marlin sword- 
fish caught off Catalina, California 


letter which I had written to Dr. 
Kennedy, previously mentioned, appeared 
in the Lake Region—an informative little 
sheet published in Eustis, Florida. It just 
so happened that this letter was read by 
the very man I was looking for—Mr. 
Samuel A. Hamilton of Huntingdon, Pa. 
Briefly this is his story: 

During the winter of 1900, Mr. Hamil- 
ton took an enforced vacation at Eustis. 
Lake County, Florida, not far from Lake 
Apopka. Though he was unable to do 
much fishing, he was greatly impressed by 
the appearance of some of the smaller 
lakes as being possible experimental 
grounds for the introduction of northern 
small-mouth bass. Many of these waters 
were surrounded by large shade trees and | 
dense shrubbery. 

A biological survey substantiated Mr. | 
Hamilton’s hunch. It proved that, not only 
was there an abundance of food, but also 
that the water in most of these lakes was 
very*cold—much more so than in the 
larger lakes, such as Lakes Eustis and | 
Harris. These small lakes were appar- | 
ently fed by bottom springs. In fact, Mr. 
Hamilton found that “the hotter the 
weather and the more rapid the evapora- 
tion, the cooler the water would be. This 
was due to the more rapid circulation 











You have until July 1 to tell usabout 
your narrowest escape from death. 
Turn to page 90 











Irom the underground supply to the sur- | 
face. Temperatures taken in the months | 


considerable lowering of the temperature, 
as the weather got warmer.” 

To make a long story short, upon Mr. 
Hamilton’s return North, he discussed the 
advisability of introducing small-mouths | 
into Florida with Hon. M. S. Quay, who | 
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‘spe aii 
Old Cape Henry Light, built in 1791, on the Vir- 
ginia Coast — the first light-house erected in U. S. 


La —_—_ T5c size 
(>, BRIAR continually gains new friends because 

its distinctive character inspires thoughtful preference rather than 

thoughtless habit. It has the body that the veteran smoker demands. 

It has the mildness that is found only in the finest ripe tobacco. 

It has an appetizing flavor with a sparkle that distinguishes it from the 

flatness of ordinary blends. Every pipeful wins a deeper, truer liking. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 

























































No. S-2! 
Price $1.00 
Body 254 i 

Weight 3% oz. 





A SOULFUL SHIMMY 


Just the lure for Pike and Muskie— 
especially in hot weather—as it trav- 
els at a moderate depth with a 
flashy, wobbling, wiggling, darting 
movement! The only spoon with the 
“Stabilizer” that prevents twisting or kink- 
ing the line. Can be used with sinker in the 
line for very deep trolling. 
At your dealers or direct. New 
catalog sent FREE upon request. 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
137 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 












CATCH MORE FISH 








Lutter eT eS BONN’S 
—=———! 


s BAITS 


SUCCESSFUL 
FISHING 


Scientifically preserved. 
Natural color. Keep in- 
definitely. Fully guar- 
anteed. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. 


of Salmonoid family): 
minnows, candle 








FOR— 
TROUT (and other members 


salmon eggs, (single & cluster), 

fist 

PIKE, MUSKYS, et 

candle fish - 

BASS: clams, sardines, fish 

ter 

CRAPPIE: halibut skin. 

Send $1.75 for prepaid sample 

any four varieties. Discounts to 
NEPTUNE FISH PRODUCTS CO. 


successors to Boun Fish Bait Co. 


Bell St. Terminal Seattle, Wash. 


minnows, fish chunks, 


chunks, shrimp, eg¢ 


order, your choice 
dealers & jobbers 














Fishermen Use 


STAZON 


No more loose reels if you 
use Stazon. Fits different sized 
rods— guaranteed to hold $1.00 
each by mail, postage paid in, 
U.S.A. Send money order to 





STAZON CO., West Barnet, Vt. 















Puzzling Invention! 





Imitates a live bug flap 

g ping its wings. Never 
a was a bait like it. All 
metal. FLASHY! Easy 

to east and coal Semi-weedless. Single 4-0 hook, 
For all gam cithe asting, trolling, oF 
dinoine Le e214", Weight 5-5 oz. Fim- 
ished in Nickel Cope 7 or Brass. $1.00 at ur 


dealer's or Postpaid direct. FREE Circular. 


H. G. ALLEN & CO., Dept. 2, Peoria, III. 











promised to lend his assistance and in- 
fluence to this project, but it was not until 
the spring of 1908 that 10,000 of these fish 
were finally sent down to Eustis and were 
planted in the smaller lakes in that imme- 
diate vicinity. These fish varied from four 
to six inches in length. 

Five years later Mr. Hamilton was ad- 
vised that a small-mouth weighing over 
three pounds was caught in Lake Joanna, 
since which time many more were taken 
in this lake, as well as in others in that 
section. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hamilton says, “The 
fact that these bass have persisted in these 
smaller lakes, under Florida conditions, 
shows that it is possible to acclimate them 
there, if done scientifically”. 

To me, this new superb record of Mr. 
Harden’s, together with Mr. Hamilton’s 
fascinating story of what is undoubtedly 
the first planting of those fish in that state, 
comprises one of the most thrilling and 
romantic chapters in the history of the 
black bass. I am proud and happy to have 
had the opportunity of presenting this epic 
to Fretp & STREAM readers. 


|In some fishes the entire back and sides| 
@| iO 


are covered with lateral lines 


STRIPED BASS TAKE FLIES 
By Edward L. Munson 


S A lead-off to what I have to say, the 
above title strikes me as pretty good. 

If we know anything of the psychology of 
salt-water fishermen, its statement will 
arrest attention, arouse interest, provoke 
curiosity and challenge endeavor. But let 
me stop a moment in order to qualify the 


claim. 
“Beginning to hedge, is he?” someone 
gibes. “Thought he would! Few, if any, 


strike at flies.” And 
“I never heard of such 


salt-water fish will 
adds conclusively, 
a thing!” 

No, my friend, I’m not going to hedge 
at all. Nor shall the mere admission of 
anyone that he “never heard of such a 
thing” stand in the way of the telling. The 
world moves—and a bit of knowledge, 
however small, outweighs ignorance, how- 
ever great. But here is a little balm for 
injured self-esteem—until six or eight 
months ago, the fact that stripers take flies 
was probably not known to anybody. 

Nor does the amendment which I have 
to offer weaken the main premise. It 
merely localizes its application to Califor- 


nia; only within which, up to the present - 


time, have the facts been proved, as far as 
I know. And, “believe it or not”, out here 
on the Pacific coast, striped bass take flies. 
They take them not accidentally but regu- 
larly ; not now and then, but under proper 
conditions as often—and frequently more 
often—than any other lure or bait. And 
with this new-found ability to take striped 
bass on fly-casting tackle, a more sporty 
form of fishing has been opened. 

3ut what about other places?” comes 
a natural inquiry from the East Coast. 
“Will stripers take flies anywhere?” 

Frankly, I don’t know. One would need 
to think like a bass to forecast a definite 
answer. But, for a single species, the psy- 
chology of fishes seems a reasonably con- 
stant factor. If stripers take flies out here, 
why shouldn't they do it elsewhere? Why 
don’t you get some flies and try them out 
yourself—and see what happens? Not any 
sort of flies of course, but the special lure 
that out here has proved successful. 

Our western striper—which, by the way, 
was introduced from the Atlantic coast— 
seems practically omnivorous. Depending 
on place and season, it feeds greedily on 
sardines, anchovies, carp, smelt, crabs, 
shrimps, clams, mussels, and a host of 


other things that are likewise used for 
bait. It 


strikes spoons, spinners, squid, 
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pork rind, red flannel, strips of raw 
potato—almost ‘anything in motion. But 
flies always have been a different matter, 
All the conventional patterns have been 
tried and failed. “Bass won't take 
became almost an axiom. And then, be. 
hold, someone came along and brought the 
answer. 

Striped bass are not surface feeders, nor 
do they feed on insects. It was reasoned, 


plugs, 


therefore, that a successful lure must re. 
semble, to the fish at least, some sub- 
marine creature common in its diet, * 


Shrimp are a favorite food, and seemed 
not hard to counterfeit. All right! Feather 
lures should be modeled to imitate them, 
and tested out. The hunch proved good, 
Bass would take them—and take them 
greedily. 

Have a look at that fly-caster’s rig, 
There is a steelhead rod, six or seven 
ounces in weight and ten feet long. He 
uses fifty yards of heavy enameled line, 
spliced to an equal length of linen backing 
—for big bass take distance quickly when 
there is only the pull of a light rod against 
them. There is a three-foot leader, rigged 
with several flies, and just enough lead 
added to keep the flies two or three feet 
below the surface. The fly must be sub- 
mersed in order to simulate the shrimp. 

And the fly, what does it look like? 
Dry, it looks like nothing under the sun. 
The make-up is simple. A bright Number 
4/0 hook, with a long silver body, bright 
orange hackle and tail, a dash of white 
in the hackle, and a heavy topping of black 
ostrich-feather herl—that is all. Wet, it 
resembles a shrimp as it passes through 
the water. At least the big bass think so, 
and the killing power of a lure is based on 
the fish-eye view. 

The tidal flow of smooth estuaries seems 
to be the best water for the use of this fly; 
though it has worked well in the open, for 
trolling as well as casting. The usual! way | 
is to cast from a skiff, while drifting up a 
tidal channel, dropping the flies near shore 
and working them slowly back. 

Catching stripers on flies is a new thing, 
and fishing habits are slow to change. But 
those who have tried it have become en- 
thusiasts, and their numbers are rapidly 
growing. They are zealots and mission- 
aries in a new school of thought that 
makes for lighter tackle and greater 
thrills. 


|Remoras, or shark suckers, are used in 
@D|severat parts of the world for catching © 
fish and turtles 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
SWALLOWING MINNOWS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I am an interested reader of Fietp & STREAM 
and would appreciate your advice on the fol- 
lowing: 

How do northern pike and muskies usually 
swallow a minnow? I oo told that the fish grabs 
the minnow by the tail, but always turns it 
around before swallowing and then takes it 
down head first. We have been using single 
hooks and hooking our minnow through the lips, 
but we miss most of our strikes. How would 
you suggest hooking our minnows? 

H. D. VANDERNACK. 

Comment: I doubt very much if an abso 
lutely definite statement could be made on ex- 
actly how a muskalonge takes a minnow, for 
the simple reason that the general consensus 
of opinion seems to be that these fish do not 
always strike in the same manner. Very fre- 
quently they strike the minnow from behind, but 
I’m inclined to think more often they strike it 
amidships. 

Vhatever way they take the minnow, —how- 
ever, they usually run off with it to some se- 
cluded spot where they begin to mouth the bait, 
turn it around and invariably swallow it head 
first. It is the length of time that a muskie some- 
times takes to mouth the bait and turn it around 
that is responsible for a number of fishermen 
not being able to hook their muskies. In other 
words, they take the bait away from them too 
soon. 

This is also somewhat the case in bass fishing. 
As a matter of fact, a bass handles a minnow 
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in pretty much the same way as does a_ muskie 
except that from my own experience, I would 
say that a bass almost always strikes the min- 
now tail first and seldom, if ever, amidships. 

There are several ways in which you can hook 
the minnow, depending somewhat upon your 
method of fishing. I would be inclined to say 
that for the majority of muskie fishing, the best 
way probably would be to hook the minnow in 
the back, right behind the head, but being care- 
ful not to touch the backbone. 

Another common method is to hook the min- 
now through the lips, but I would not advise 
this for most forms of muskie fishing. 
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Another good stunt, however, would be to use | 
a tandem hook, inserting the forward hook in | 


the back towards the head and the rear hook 
in the back towards the tail. 
FisuHinc Epitor. 


WHAT IS A SQUARE-TAIL? 


FisH1nG Epitor: 


A few years ago, in telling about a fishing trip 
north of Quebec, a friend said to me, “Our 
largest square-tail weighed four pounds.” I re- | 
plied that 1 did not suppose German brown trout 


inhabited those waters and he corrected me with, 

“They. do not; all these fish were native brook 
trout. 

After some talk and reference to Firitp & 
SrreamM of March or April, 1926 or 1927, he 
agreed that the term was perhaps improperly 
applied. 

I have personally caught both species for years 
and, so far as observation goes, cannot see the 
descriptive truth of this caption, for the tail 
of the brook trout has a decided curve, while 
the tail line of the German brown is invariably 
straight and much narrower in spread, size for 
S1Z 

In your April, 1931, issue, Mr. Jones in his 
“Record Tale” calls his large brook trout a 
square-tail. This again is Canada and was the 
same water fished by my friend. Is this _per- 
haps Canadian nomenclature? If so, and it is 
fairly applied, I owe an apology. Can you give 
me some information on this? 

Leonarp W. Batt. 


CommeENT: The square-tail and the Eastern 
brook trout are one and the same fish. The term 
square-tail is one that is commonly used in 
practically the entire eastern portion ‘of Canada 
as well as in certain of our northeastern states, 
particularly Maine. 

As a rule, it is applied very largely to brook 
trout which inhabit the lakes. In such waters, 
these fish, of course, attain much greater propor- 
tions than they do in the vast majority of 
streams and, when such is the case, the tail, for 
some reason or other frequently takes on an 
almost perfectly square shape. It is for this rea- 
son that they have been called square-tails. 

In certain sections of Maine and Canada to 
which I have been, these trout are never known 
as anything else. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


THE CARP 
FisH1nc Epitor: 


Please tell me why the carp is not listed in | 


your Prize Fishing Contest. Also, kindly tell 
me a good bait for these fish and a good way 
to catch them on rod and reel. I fish in a creek 
in which carp are abundant. I have just started 
fishing with a rod and reel and any information 
you might give me will be greatly appreciated. 
Wiri1am J. HETHERTON. 


ComMeENT: The carp is not listed in our Con- 
test as a game fish for a number of reasons. In 
the first place, in most sections of the country, 
this fish is not at all encouraged because it is 
very destructive to a number of species of game 
fishes. It is particularly destructive to the eggs 
of those fishes. 

Furthermore, carp can_ seldom, if, ever, be 
taken on any sort of artificial lure. This would 
automatically disqualify it in the eyes of most 
fishermen as being a game fish. 

The only successful bait that can be used on 
carp, as a rule, is a form of bread dough, 
shaped in the form of a pellet and placed on 
the hook. 

Also, the carp has not the game fighting 


qualities that are usually expected in true game | 


fishes. 


mentioned breac 
find this the best way to catch these fish. 


1 cup wheat flour 
1 cup oatmeal 

1 cup corn flout 

2 tablespoonsful of sugar 


Add together and make a thin dough. Put in 


the oven and bake until done. When _ cool, 
moisten to soften and add a small quantity of 
lint cotton. Knead wiitil cotton is thoroughly 
mixed with the dough. Care should be taken not 
to use too much cotton as the fibers may pre- 
vent the point of the hook from penetrating the 
dough ball. 
Fisuinc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


Here is a good formula for making the above- | 
dough and I think you will | 
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Do Dogs Smile? 
Most certainly, says the Graflex 
Camera which has caught every 
bit of expression of this smil- 
ing pup. 7 » + Why not allow 
yourself the advantage of the 
simply-operated camera that ends 
all guesswork in focusing and 
shows—full picture size—every 
change of expression up to the 
instant of clicking the shutter! 





N addition to show- 
ing, in advance, ev- 
ery detail of pose andex- 
— on “er Graflex 
u e super 
Oe eda 
blurring from sudden 
movement impossible. 


EXECUTIVES— Write 
for data re: Business 


Uses of Graflex. 


The CAMERA for Superior Pictures 





GHA 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORR 






LEX 


-- -ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 127 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Please send copy of booklet, “Why aGraflex?” ... concerning camera which 
eliminates guesswork in focusing ....to name on margin of this page. 
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RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 


rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 


The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 15th, 
1931. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 


. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season, 


4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 


5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when entering 
a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who 
examined the fish and verified its weight 
and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary 
Public and his seal must be affixed. In case 
any contestant catches a fish when accom- 
panied by a single guide, the affidavit can 
be sworn to upon coming out of the woods, 
the guide being the sole witness. Such an 
entry will be duly considered by the judges. 


6. The length, girth and weight of en- 
tered fish must be included in the affidavit, 
together with the make and type of tackle 
and lure used. 


7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. 


8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, 7 & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 
must be in within three weeks from the 
date the fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 


9. In Wall-Eyed Pike Class an outline 
of the fish must be sent with the affidavit. 
Drawing to be made by placing fish on thin 
paper and an outline made with pencil, the 
fins of the fish erect. 


10. In event of two or more fish weighing 
and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 


11. Winner of any prize must send in a 
statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
WHEN fish was caught. Complete story is 
desirable as one of these accounts is pub- 
lished each month under the caption, “Tales 
of Record Fish.” The best stories, accom- 
panied by a good photograph showing the 
prize fish, are the ones usually selected. 


12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor 
equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in the columns of 
Fietp AND STREAM during the year 1931. 


1éla 


$3,535.00 in Prizes 


Twenty-first Annual Field & Stream 


and Stream—July, 


Prize FIsHING CONTEST 


io g Tx. following amounts in merchandise will be 


awarded in each of the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of & STREAM _ during 1931 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped 
according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


PRIZES 
(In each of 8 Classes) 
fae ee $100.00 
a ee 75.00 
Mes koe ae se: 
. eee. eee 
ek aS oe eS 
Mt so oe Goes, 


Total $280.00 
SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from advertisers in 

FIELD & STREAM, will be awarded to the boy 

or girl under 16 years of age catching the largest 
fish in each Class. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus. fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo trideus) WESTERN DtvIsIon 

Must be taken before December Ist, 
west of the 95th meridian. 

Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly or 
artificial “fly rod light lure” not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS ( Microp- 
terus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1931. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN DIVISION 

Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1931, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, _ Bano Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit 
not required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


1931, 


1931, 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi. 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dp 
VISION. 

Must be taken before January Ist, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina,, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Divistox 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1932, in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis. 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona. 


Kentucky, 


T= following amounts in merchandise will be 

warded in each of the 9 remaining classes, 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the adver- 
tising columns of FIELD & STREAM during 
1931 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped 
according to similarity of dates and conditions, 


PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 

Mc ss 8. oe. 
eae a 
Bes 6 Bee ~ 3 See 
ee cw ee & we oc 
ee 
Be « «ea 2. & soe 

Total $125.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from advertisers in 
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FIELD & STREAM, will be awarded to the boy © 


or girl under 16 years of age catching the largest 4 


fish in each Class. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (E£so-x estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE § (Stizostedion 
reum) 

CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomozxis 
annularis) 


‘ sc: four species must be taken before Nov. 
st, 1931. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 193 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus Siete 

CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 
(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the chan- 

side view of fish must accompany affidavit.) 


ve two species must be taken before No 
vember Ist, 1931. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above two species must be taken before 
November Ist, 1931. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bor) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. 


Connetrt, 3rd, 
angler. Van 


Big game hunter and angler. Joun W. Titcoms, authority on fish culture. H. L. 


on Pacific trout. 


noted fly fisherman and angling writer. 
Campen Hertner, Field Representative, American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


KENNETH Locxwoop, editor, author and 


Betten, authority 


AFFIDAVIT 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fretp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Kind of fish .. Weight Length Girth ..When Caught 
Where caught Rod used Reel 
Line Lure or Bait 

Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
Caught by (Sigmed).........c.ccccscscsssesessssssesscerssssesnneensesnenscenssnsesnsnenessassssnenscsnessassseesenenesnenensnanensnsenssenananasanscooaseneaness 
TI ciecicisstcisinsnccniesislanniocionen RN insiesas State 

Sworn to before me this day of Notary’s Signature kasi 

Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 
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RED EYES AND FLY RODS 
(Continued from page 31) 


feet, dragging loose line after him as he 
sped under a submerged log where the 
little channel broadened out into the pool. 
Another fleeting second, and I was sitting 
in the water. The fly, fishless and lopsided, 
floated on the surface a few feet away. 
That was one of the ridiculous moments 
and funny misfortunes that we all smile 
about—afterward. It was well that I was 
not afflicted with high blood-pressure, but 
as I look back at it now I remember that 
I did have the grace to laugh. Not exactly 
a hearty guffaw, perhaps, but a laugh of 
some sort. ; 
Sore, physically and mentally, soaking 
wet and very disgruntled, I rowed for 
camp. The next day, early, I made the 
trip again. This time a bait-casting rod 
and a tin of worms were in the boat. 
Back on the old rock, I cast around the 
corner again. The dipsy sinker splashed 
gently as the worm bait struck the water. 
There was a tug. I struck and hung on. 
Soon I had my bass. 
What a fish that was! He must have 





gone five pounds or better, but I am only 
guessing. I held him in the net while I 
admired him. Every fin was sticking up 
straight like the spines on a porcupine. I 
would have liked to keep him, to have his 
hide stretched on birch bark to show to 
my children’s children. But I let him go. 
He was one of the few five-pound small- 
mouth bass that I have ever seen. 

While a fly rod will often take fish 
when bait-casting is fruitless, the reverse 
can often be true. There are times, on all 
bass waters, when a floating lure is use- 
less and when a sunken fly, even with a 
spinner, is almost as bad. So far as the 
French River-Georgian Bay district is 
concerned, one of these times is before 
breakfast. I have yet to catch a bass before 
pancakes and coffee. That may be con- 
trary to fishing lore, but it is my ex- 
perience. 

Up in that country I often see the dawn. 
It is worth seeing. Dozens of times I have 
started out either to walk the shores of 
the islands or to paddle about in a canoe 








“KING OF THE CABLE || 
HOLE,” by Henry C. Fulcher. 
Just a right good story for the || 
black-bass angler. In August. 











as the purple and pearl shading of the 
east was giving way to rose and crimson. 
As the sun lifted itself up by its own 
bootstraps I have cast in spots where I 
knew there were bass. I have tried dry fly, 
wet fly, bass bug, spinners—everything un- 
der that same sun—and have never yet 
succeeded in getting a fish for breakfast. 
It would be silly to say that I know why. 
I do not. 

Not so in river fishing as far as this 
writer’s experience goes. On the Che- 
mung, for instance, it is a case of fish 
early, or late, or not at all. On that and 
other bass rivers it has been wasted effort 
when I have fished with artificial fly rod 
lures in the middle of the day. On the 
other hand, high noon seems to be about 
as good a time as any up north, although 
the evening fishing there can nearly always 
be depended upon. 





So far as that goes, evening fishing for 
bass seems to be pretty good no matter 
where the angler may be or what his| 
style of angling. If there has been booed 
breeze during the day, it usually dies down 
as night approaches. The air is still. Night | 
flies, big fellows that hum and buzz as 
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playing a 
game fish 





HEXI-SUPER-CANE ROD 


Mayse you're a stoic. Maybe you 

like this 
man. But that’s the way you feel, 
inside, when you’ve got a fighter on 
a ——s bit of extra nerve called 
a 


> ° 
don t show ond emotions 


Texi-Super-Cane Rod. 


Why this extra thrill? . . Because 
the Hexi-Super-Cane Rod has extra 
sporting qualities. More snap—live- 
lier action—greater strength for its 
weight. The bamboo has been treat- 
ed by our exclusive “yee: and 


1 developed 


fashioned by the ski 


Troutaker 


Bo. 


Adjustable Metal Wiggler 





\ 


through 119 years’ experience. You 
will know when you try one! 


Most dealers in high grade tackle 
can show you a Hexi-Super-Cane 
Rod. . . . If your dealer hasn’t any 
(unusual) he can get one for you. 
Meantime, write for folder. Made 
in all styles, weights and lengths for 
fresh and salt water fishing and 
tournament work of all kinds. 


Troutaker and Adjust- 
able Metal Wiggler—twe 
wonder baits 


TROUTAKER is especially designed for fast 
water. Wiggler has patented feature which 
adapts it to use either on surface or under 
water. The “ know-how” of long experience 
is what puts the fish-getting qualities into 
these and other Horrocks-Ibbotson Baits, 


For assurance of excellence in all kinds 
of fishing tackle, look for this trade-mark. 
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HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle in the world. 


ADAMS St., UTICA, N. Y. 








Mack’s Minno-Bug 


for Baitcasting 






| 
| 


64 BASS IN ONE DAY 


FROM “FISHED-OUT” WATERS 


Taken on one black Minno-Bug and released unin- 


jured. Guadalupe River above Kerrville, Texas. 


Constant repeat orders from enthusiastic fishermen 


tell the tale of Minno-Bug. 

Se, Yo, Ye ounce 

At your dealer or direct— 
MACK'S TACKLE WORKSHOP 

1800 McCullough Ave. 





All colors 
$1.00 


San Antonio, Texas 


| 
| 

















FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct with the Only 
Manufacturing Specialists 
Whether Salmon, Trout or Bass call 
you to Canadian waters or Tarpon 
to the Gulf Coast, you may depend 
upon it that as practical anglers 
we have been over the ground be- 
fore. For, each year since 1867, 
we've made a practice of subjecting 
every new Edward vom Hofe item 
to rigorous, practical testing before 
displaying in our showrooms. Your ‘“‘bred in the bone’ 
angler never forgets that fishing tackle of supreme ex- 
cellence cost least and carries the greatest potential 
for thrill and enjoyment. Thus, it has been our con- 
stant endeavor through the years—since 1867—to ex- 
ceed angling club standards. When in New York, we 
cordially invite you to visit the world’s best-equipped 
and most beautifully appointed fishing tackle showrooms, 
Send 4c in stamps for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe é& Co. 
92-A Fulton Street New York City 
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| they skim the surface, leave their hiding 
| oes. It is then that many a big white 
| miller, soft and fuzzily inviting, falls on 
| the water and turns his futile legs to the 

sky. As he flutters his wings in a hope- 
‘less effort against the current there is 

very apt to be a swirl, a streaking shadow 
| —and the river goes rolling on. 

There is something highly fascinating 
| about that last hour of the day. It is a 
peaceful time when the hills and the river 
and everything that belongs in the out- 
doors seems to join in a tranquil requiem 
to the lengthening shadows. At such times 
I like to fish alone, and a fly rod does not 
seem out of place. 

It is after supper that fly-fishing around 
the dead-heads which line the shores of 
many Georgian Bay islands can be so 
productive. Usually one end of these 
sunken logs is resting on bottom, the 
other just touching the surface. There 
are generally from four to six feet of 
water, and a wet fly with a single split 
shot to take it down is almost bound to 
get attention. One bass per log seems to 
be an unvarying rule, and it is generally 
a good fish. 

All through the North Country the plug 
caster comes into his own when there is a 
chill to the air or a dull and lowering sky. 
That seems to be weather when the fish 
leave the shallows for the deeper pools 
and channels. The last few days of the 
season, September days, are no time for 
surface lures, no matter what the weather 
may be. Warm or even sweltering days, 
when the sun beats down and blisters, are 


fly-fishing days. Or so it seems. 
| There are those who will tell you that 
HEN the old granddaddy of the fishy places (a fly rod is not so sporty as a short rod 
for bass fishing. They go on the premise 
that fewer bass will shake themselves loose 


























































grabs your lure and starts to do his stuff... trust a 


“True Temper” Rod if you’d have no regrets. |from the more limber rod. That is true J 
enough, but it is an even break when the § 
lightness of a fine gut leader and a sin- § 

Its matchless strength of hand-forged and tempered gle hook are compared with the wire ft 


rapier steel has power. It stops his plunge with a relent- | leader and treble hooks of the casting 
ee 2 . ‘ outfit. Furthermore, I have yet to find 
less yielding strain that tires him out and saves the rest 4 fish so badly hooked on an artificial fly- 


of your tackle. Its lightning quick recovery meets his lea rod lure that it could not live when re- 
Y g 994 Y P turned to the water. This is not always the 


with a tight line that foils every effort to shake the hook. case in plug casting. 
They are both fair ways of fishing, but 
“True Temper” one-piece rods of rapier steel, because there is one thing more that has wedded 
ie 4 me forever to the fly rod for bass. Nearly 
of their live, supple strength and marvelous action, cast | always it is possible with either wet or 
dry fly to see the fish strike. That is nine- 
tenths of the thrill of the game, in this 
many imitators but no equal, as you can determine for ; angler’s way of looking at it. 


with one-half the effort of any other type. They have 


yourself by a single trial. Catalog on request. THE LURE OF NAMELESS 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY WATERS 
Sporting Goods Division (Continued from page 13) 

1928 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO | that inlet. Almost any sort of bright spin- 
ner was effective, as well as light-colored 
* Rod. Take it easy . .. the rod will do the work. | wooden minnows. I tried a pork-rind bait 

: ; and brought in a steelhead on the second 
cast. None of us moved more than a few 
| yards on either side of the inlet to cast, 
|and it was seldom that we were disap- 
pointed—which, by the way, is a fine at- 
mosphere to spoil a fisherman. 

I do not like to speak of limits of fish, 
especially in connection with where we 
were; to me it carries the idea of com- 
mercial rather than sport fishing. I might = 
say, however, that at almost any hour of @ 


| any day we were camped at our “Paradise 

——__ Lake” each of us could have taken a limit. 

But I doubt very much if, in a single 

The “True Temper” Tole- | day, our combined catches would have 
made one limit. 


do, de three popular +d - 
pee Sued ee $9.00 ms | The Sierra climate is such that trout 
| will keep almost indefinitely if cleaned 


$15.00. Other rods of “True M 
| properly and hung up to dry where flies 
|and other insects cannot reach them. We 
|constructed a drying container of sticks 
land netting which served admirably. 


Casting with a “True Temper’ 
eS = 





%, 















(1) Start (2) Backswing (3) Release 











Temper” made from $3.00 
upward, 
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During the four days we passed in the 
haven on Paradise Lake—as we named it 
—we explored the area thoroughly. I 
dislike to use the word “peanut” in con- 


nection with this colorful body of water, | 
but that was exactly its shape—really two | 


lakes connected with a deep, narrow strip. 
Incidentally, this strip was one spot on the 
lake which defied all our angling tech- 
nique, but I have often wondered what 
might have happened to my pearl spoon 
had we been able to troll through this 
channel. 

How I longed for a canoe! To me 
there is no manner of angling more com- 
plete than that which is enjoyed in such 
a craft. It is the combining of two worth- 
while sports. But it could not be. 

Nor could our stay last forever. We 
swung into our saddles on the fifth sun- 
rise. Up the slope we wound with our 
patient mounts. The little paradise bade 
a silent farewell. Many times I turned 
in the saddle to look back on that hidden 
lake, insignificant in a land of countless 
lakes. I vowed to return. 

But it may be that another range will 
call me the next time I take the dim trail. 
Nameless lakes are to be found by the 
restless sportsman in the desolate basins 
of every mighty range which is not over- 
run with highways. I leave this as a 
suggestion to the outdoorsman who loves 
the solitude, who desires to be “up there 
with the stars, alone.” Perhaps some day 
he and I will exchange greetings on a 
wilderness shore amid the silence and 
solemnity of one of God’s vast cathedrals. 


BIRD DOGS vs. RACE HORSES 
(Continued from page 29) 


start running, eventually stringing out 
into a stream along some path through 
the brush, or huddle preparatory for 
flush, the cheap double-barrel of my 
guide and mentor would belch forth 
its contents of black powder and soft 
shot. Business followed of picking up a 
large number of dead and wounded quail. 


In the meantime it was my business to | 


mark down the covey out on a grassy 
hillside. From then on, with the aid of the 
superb setter, master at the art of single- 
birding, it was my party. Bud did not 
spend his ammunition on singles. But he 
did stand by and give me advice and in- 
structions on how to shoot, where to hold, 
when to lead and so on. 

Thus my first impression of a bird dog 
was that he was an animal of rare intelli- 
gence, marvelous nose and unbelievable 
birdability, which was used to find quail 
within range of master and his gun. If I 
still cling to such a conception of the bird 
dog, it is due to that first experience and 
those of the many years that have inter- 
vened. 

I was not long in getting a dog of my 
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We the big opening comes 
and you are “out there” spar- 


| ring for a hold with the game Fins 


| of lake and stream, remember this: 


| Every fish has his weakness. Discover 
it and you are on the road to success. 


| Al. Foss Baits are the key to fish ap- 
| petite; each one combines five sure- 


| fire fish appeals, listed below. Some 


one of these will be the secret of 
| success when the big opening comes 
| —don't miss it. 


Make This Test 


own. Deer and turkey hunting ceased to | 


have much of an appeal after experiencing 
the thrills of wing-shooting. My first dog 
was broken and trained by a negro school- 
teacher of the vicinity I have just de- 
scribed. When Fields returned your candi- 
date to you and reported him ready for 
work, he meant exactly what he said. That 
dog had as much education as his mental- 
ity would stand. And it was practical. You 
might go shooting in the all but forgotten 


two-wheel cart of that period, drive over | 
the country, climb hills, take short cuts | 


through the prairies and even scramble 
down bluffs. You could drive directly up 
to your dog on point, command him to 
flush, and from your seat, provided your 
horse was also broken, drop your birds, 
right, center, left and even the occasional 
ricocheted shot. After the party was over, 
your dog would enthusiastically retrieve 


Take two casting rods. Rig one with 


| an Al. Foss Bait. Use anything you 


| like on the other. Make alternate casts 


with each rod. You should always 


, FIVE APPEAL) 


A BIG oPENIN SP } 
DON'T MISS IT 


catch more fish on the Al. Foss bait. 


Al. Foss Baits—seven styles for every 
condition of water and weather — 
the Shimmy—the Oriental—the Frog 
—the Mouse—the Dixie—all wigglers 
—$1.00 buys any of them wherever 
tackle is sold. The Jazz wiggler is 50c 
and the Egypt 75c. Folder on request. 


FIVE APPEALS 


CATCH FISH WHERE 
ALL OTHERS FAIL 


1 Wobbling Body _ 

2 Sparkling Color 

3 Flashing Spinner 

4 Wriggling Bucktail 

5 Crawling Pork Rind 
s 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


1970 KEITH BUILDING 
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Sporting Goods Division 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 






PorK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER Prooucl 


No. 3850 

Price $1.00 
Body 2'2 in. 
Weight % oz. 


ww & & 


TRUE-TO-NATURE LURE 


Made to represent a “water beetle” 
this new lure travels quite deep 
when reeled or trolled moderately 
fast. Can not revolve or twist the 
line and is one of few lures with 
nonfouling hooks extended in rear 
with spinners for “short biters”. 
The flashy iridescence of pearl 
blades makes the “water beetle” a 
sure fire killer of all game fish and 
a splendid lure for small mouth 
bass. 

At your dealers or direct. New catalog 
sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
137 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood. Toronto, Ont. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 










CATCH MORE FISH 









CAMPER’S DINNER PLATE 


one large and two smaller com 
partments. Large enough 
hold a full course meal at one 
serving 





bother with. Full size 11% 


wide—a full 4%” deep. It’s strong, sturdy—will last for 
years. Pack compactly as they nest. 50c¢ each postpaid 
No less than two shipped. Order direct, or thru your dealer 

Simply screw on top of salmon egg jar. No more hand- 
ling of sticky eggs. Ejects eggs as needed. Eliminates 
waste. A boon to trout fishermen. Bell shaped rubber top 


chromium plated cap. To open simply turn cap and tilt 
bottle then hook egg. Every trout fisherman will want one. 
Introductory price 40c each postpaid. Order direct— 
(Dealers wanted). 
METALITE MS. co. 
1315 S. Maple Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 










Another Famous 
= Fish Line by 


<= GLADDING 
OTS ELIZ 


Waterproof Silk Line 


No other waterproof line 


Large Sizes for 
made has wearing qualities 





like Otselic. It is built for PIKE 
ruggedness. The**proofing’’ PICKEREL 
solutionissecret.Nooneelse MUSKY 

has ever approximated it. LAKE TROUT 
Otselic willcast fliesor bait. STEELHEADS 
Exceptional trolling or skit- 
tering line. Can be used for Small Sizes for 
all-round fishing. BASS 

12 sizes. Tests 14-62 Ibs. TROUT 





It’s a Knockout | 
Bright Heavy Aluminum with 
to 


No other dishes to 
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every grassed bird, rearing up on your 
cart and dropping each one carefully into 
the basket-bed where reposed your feet 
and your ammunition supply. 

Obedience in those days was considered 
the first hall-mark of quality in a bird 
dog. If the country were open, “wide, high 
and handsome,” the candidate could, by a 
wave of the hand, be sent on a mission of 
exploration to cover half a mile distant, 
and be brought back in a similar manner 
to a swale within range of the gun. I ac- 
quired the conviction that a bird dog was 
kept to serve his master. Certainly they 
were all treated as dogs—lived outdoors, 
had the run of the farm or ranch between 
hunts, and knew no more of petting and 
coddling, save during the hunt, than the 
wolfhounds or night dogs or even the 
mongrels which abounded roundabout. 

I never heard of distemper or any other 
dog disease. For the most part, the pack 
was fed from table scraps with an occa- 





HENRY DAVIS is a quail 
hunter of wide experience. 
He knows most of the field-trial 
handlers and their dogs. Last 
year, in an unofficial field trial, 
he attempted to demonstrate that 
his dog Bill was better than the 
best of them. “POINT!” in the 
August issue, tells how Bill, the 
shooting dog, fared when pitted 
against champions. 











sional foray after dog meat only. But 
from mongrel to special-purpose dog, they 
were hardy, constantly in condition and 
always ready to go when their master 
called. I have owned some famous dogs— 
as good as the best that ever man shot 
over—and I never allowed them to soften 
themselves by becoming hotse habitués. 
They ate, slept and exercised as other 
dogs, doing precisely as they pleased ex- 
cepting on those occasions when I called 
them to accompany the gun. 

My shooting companions and myself 
had progressed. We knew field conditions 
and gun dogs. We had shot over the best 
that were available, in company with 
famous shots of that day. Pioneer bred 
and trained, we imagined, of course, that 
the really best had escaped us. 

Then came a rare opportunity. Col. 
Robert L. Owen, years later to gain fame 
as a United States Senator from the then 
not even thought of state of Oklahoma, 


| offered a companion the inestimable boon 


of shooting over a dog he had recently 
acquired. This dog had won his laurels 
in a field trial and had been secured at a 
fancy price. And when our eyes first 
lighted on him, they feasted. For he was a 
magnificent, glossy, rangy specimen of the 
old Gordon breed, filled with energy and 
a desire to go places. He had come to us 
as the last word in trained, highly bred 
birddogism, and he looked like the answer 
to a bird-dog lover’s prayer. 

We treated him as the royalty he was 
supposed to represent. He rode in our 
buggy out to the coverts where we were 
wont to play with the flying meteors. Then 
we loosed him. He left us like the flash of 
a gun. Have you, at any time since—that 
was thirty-odd years ago—happened to 
see a great, upstanding, magnificent Gor- 
don setter, with a flag better than any 
artist had ever painted, going places or 
coming therefrom? Neither have I! 

Speaking accurately, that dog remains 
“down.” At least we never took him up. 
Only once after we had loosed him did 
we get a flash of his strong personality— 
and that was on a sky-line at least a 
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mile and a half distant, when his flag was 
in sight for a single second as he dashed 
through a great bevy of chickens. It was 
their flight that enabled us to perceive 
“the champion” for that fleeting second. 

We waited. The sun drew near the horj- 
zon. Finally, Billy suggested that we put 
Old Tramp down and kill some quail. Old 
Tramp was all that his name implied, 
Some day I may write a suitable memorial 
to him—if I can. He was every man’s dog 
in the village. He lived from door to door, 
He was not pretty to look at—with his 
abbreviated tail and his inferiority com- 
plex shining from his eyes. Don’t tell me 
that dogs—especially bird dogs—can't 
think and reflect. 

But in the ensuing hour left us before 
the sun disappeared behind the distant 
kopjes, where but a few years earlier 
buffalo had disported themselves, Old 
Tramp gave us some of the rarest sport in 
dog work and wing-shooting I have ever 
seen. 

“Champion Black King” was appre- 
hended some days later ten miles from 
where we had put him down. Colonel 
Owen got him back safe and sound—but 
without any testimonials. 

A few years later we had our second 
experience with a field-trial winner. My 
shooting companion was related to the 
ruling house of Cherokee aristocracy. The 
then chief of the tribe happened to be his 
father-in-law. So he considered that he 
had tapped the treasury or crashed the 
gate when he informed me that “the 
chief,” who had just returned from a trip 
east, had purchased the bird-dog champion 
of something or other, and that he had 
offered to let son-in-law take him for a 
work-out. 

What a magnificent animal that Irish 
setter was! Billy said that we must take 
her majesty to wide ranges; that she was 
broken for chickens, and that it would be 
a mistake to put her into quail coverts. So 
to the wide open spaces we hied. Not yet 
had the fences arrived, and one merely 
looked from one fold of the everlasting 
prairies to another. In the center of a 
terrain absolutely unencumbered we put 
her down, and she also left us without 
the slightest reluctance or word of where 
she was going. 

In every direction the horizon line was 
at least two miles distant—and we were 
encumbered with a horse and _ buggy. 
Queen Flash got to that horizon line in 


_nothing flat, absolutely! That in gaining 


it she flushed two coveys of quail within 
easy walking distance of where we stood 
without so much as halting did not dis- 
hearten us, for she was touted as a 





RANK DUFRESNE will 

have another Alaska trout 
fishing story in the next issue. 
He fishes for trout where it’s 
necessary to carry a gun in the 
left hand as accident insurance 
against the whims of the big 
Alaska brown bear. There should 
be plenty of thrills in such sport 
for those who like excitement. 











chicken dog. As we watched her gyrations, 
she flashed through two large flocks of 
chickens on a distant hillside without so 
much as a halt, and chased a small flock 
that split off from the main bunch, sail- 
ing low, until they plumped into a distant 
hillside, also running through them. We 
looked at each other and began to talk in 
whispers concerning the dogs that we 
were accustomed to shooting over. 

We did finally capture Queen Flash, 
because it might have resulted in a diplo- 
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matic incident had we failed. In those 
distant days the Cherokee government 
was not a thing to be trifled with. But if 
that setter made a point or gave the slight- 
est indication of game during her three- 
hour career out there on the primeval 
prairies, it was when she was out of our 
sig zht ! 

| once knew a man who was as fine a 
fly caster as I ever saw. It was entertain- 
ment to watch him handle the rod. He got 
distance and was accurate, and his form 
was as nearly perfect as any one would 
wish. Yet in ‘all of my acquaintance with 
him I rarely saw him hook a fish. Along- 
side him, much less flashy performers 
were taking fish regularly. Would it be 
possible to consider that man an expert 
angler and award him championship 
standing ? 

Finally he confessed his inability to 
catch fish, gave his gear away and aban- 
doned the sport. 

Occasionally there comes through the 
various field trials an outstanding dog— 
outstanding in performance of the proper 
character. These are the dogs we should 
cheer and strive to reproduce instead of the 
speed merchants and endurance champions. 





STEELHEADS! 

(Continued from page 35) | 
many an occasion, and yet the aggregate | 
of my knowledge is little as compared 
to that of many inveterate Waltonians, | 
particularly such rodsters as Fred Burn- 
ham, D. G. C. McNeill, Benjamin Hart, 
Dr. Wiborn, Joe Wharton, Rainbow Gib- 
son, Bill Izaaka, Browne and Cox Webb, 
John Dose, Al Cook, Austin Brownell, 
M. N. Hogan, Bill Haywood, Bruce Old- 
ing, Ike and Ivan Kesterton, Jason Hig- 


ginbottom, J. Cuenin, Al Martineau, 
C. A. Swope, Paul Shearer and Charley 
Adair. Therefore, to attempt to write 


learnedly in a techn ical way would be 
presumptuous. Still there are a few things 
that might be written with propriety. 

In the first place, the uninitiated angler, 
regardless of his experience and skill in 
other fishing fields, should not head for 
the Rogue expecting to take steelheads 
forthwith and frequently. It isn’t in the 
cards. 

Virtually all of the experienced fly- 
fishermen who frequent the Rogue take | 
their fish by deep wading. In this con- 
nection, waders that extend almost up to | 
the armpits are favored. A few fishermen 
go this one better by wearing a waist- 
length oiled-silk slicker with zipper fast- 
ening and rubber band around the lower | 
edge. This enables them to keep the elbows | 
dry and to submerge almost to the neck, 
if an emergency demands, without ship- | 
ping water. Invariably they wear calked | 
or felt-soled wading shoes and a pair of | 
woolen socks inside and outside the | 
waders. In these waters rubber or leather- | 
soled boots are dangerous. 

Proficiency in wading such a stream as | 
the Rogue is acquired only through long 
experience. The stream is full of basaltic 
ledges and deep groves, many of which 
are ten to fifteen feet in depth. Fortunately 
the water is crystal-clear in late summer 
and fall, and on the w ide and comparative- 
ly shallow riffles there is little danger of 
coming to grief, provided you keep your 
eyes open and watch your step. 

During the first few days, unless you 
are guided by an experienced fisherman, 
wading should be confined to the slack 
end of a riffle and in the eddies and back- 
waters that form behind the shoulders 
of narrow chutes. You may not get any 
rises in the slack water, for as a rule 
steelheads favor fast, deep reaches. What- 








ever you do, don’t rush it. Slip out from 
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‘SPECIAL 


GETS . 
Them! *& 


TRUE 
CASTING 


FISH 
Stree 


HE big, impor- 

tant, hard-to- 

get-to fish | 
Somebodies, where fish are kh . : om "all 
| know when to grab a good hing! Get your 
share of them with the Meisselbach’s Bull’s- 
Eye Special Reel No. 110. 

Its steel-shaft Bakelite spool is only half the 
weight of an all-metal spool. Starts and stops 
easier. Gives you the extra accuracy that gets 
the “dynamite” strikes. 

Ample 100-yard size. Light, free- 
running, easy to thumb, neat spooling. 
Handsome end plates of polished Permo. 

Pivots of rustless nickel steel. Adjust- 
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Bakelite 
spool with 
steel shaft 
— casts 
easier 


















able bearings of phos- 
phor bronze. Best 
level wind, with re- 
movable pawl. Deep-anchored pillars, one- 
piece seat—hardest cranking cannot “freeze” 
the spool. Genuine Meisselbach high-qual- 
ity materials and best precision workmanship, 
famous nearly 40 years. Especially popular 
for use with light lines and light bait. 
Price only $6.00. 
Ask your dealer to show you a gen- 
uine Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye “Special.” 
If necessary, please write to us. De- 
scriptive folders and complete Bite Book 


Catalog FREE. 


® 
U 





The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
3121 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 











KA-BAR 
T29 
Fish Knife 


Price $2.00 


Slightly .~ on 
Pacific Coast 


The knife that sat- 
isfies every fisher- 
man who owns one. 

Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 


For Catalog write 
Dept. C 
UNION CUTLERY CO., Inc. 





Extra Keen 
CutTtine Eoct 


Hook Point 
STRAIGHTNER 


Hook DisGoRGER 
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Patent No. 1788656 
OTHERS PENDING 


ScALER —— pF 


Cap 
Lirter 
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Do OK2CALL 


SURE CATCH 


Olean, N. Y. 
X-ALL war — 25¢* IN COIN 
NO STAMPS 

USE wo SINKER aan 


oLo way REQUIRED .. -orrace cnove 
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Famous 
‘arpon to Trout. 


Trolling spoons and Spinners. 
baits for all game fish. T 
Send for BROADSIDE. 
manufactured only by 


AL WILSON COMPANY 
1539 Folsom Street 


The Genuine 


San Francisco 











FISHING WORMS 


at the Press of a Button! 








Worms make effective, deadly 
bait. But digging for worms is 
uncertain—and old_ fashioned. 
he sure, easy, modern way is 
to use an Edon Electric Worm 
Expeller. Simply push rod into 
earth and turn on current by 
pressing switch button on handle. 
Within 30 seconds you'll be 
gathering a fine crop of bait 
worms. It’s fun to watch them 
come up. 











CONNECT 
TO LIGHT 
SOCKET 


ELECTRIC 
WORM EXPELLER 


For use on alternating current 
light socket or receptacle. Has 
3-ft. insulated cord for con- 
necting any length extension 
you need. One-piece. all metal 
construction. Length 21 in. 
Weighs less than 2 Ibs. $4.75 
postpaid. C.O.D. if desired. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 50-ft 
polarized extension cord, $2.50 
additional. 


EDWARD HOLT COMPANY 


6911 So. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, til. 





































TURN ON 
CURRENT.. 
up they come 














FISHERMEN 


A perfect non-skid chain for Fishing Boots. Very 
light weighing only 6 oz. apiece. 
Easy on the feet. Makes wading a 
pleasure, Very strong and ser- 
viceable. Made to 

fit any boot. When 

ordering state size 


4 of boot. 


$2.50 postpaid 
Perfect Non-Skid Chain Co. 


5711 Munhall Rd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KINGFISHER 
FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 

at your dealer's, or write us... 








EDW K TRYON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
"Oldest Sporting Goods House in America” 


OESIGNERS 
SOLE 
DISTRIBUTORS 





The MODERN Fish Line Dryer 
Pat. applied for 

Something NEW. The MOD- 

ERN Fish Line Dryer saves 

time—prevents snarls—assur 


ing long life to your fishing 
line. Rust proof. Drum size 
6% x 7%. If Your Dealer 
cannot supply send $3.00 di- 
rect to 


ALLEN COMPANY 
728 S. Hill St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





the bank or bar at an angle slightly down- 
stream as you face parallel to the river. 
Feel for solid footing, lean upstream and 
plant your feet firmly. Otherwise you 
may be swept off your feet and start 
oceanward head first, minus your rod, if 
nothing worse happens. It is not con- 
sidered effeminate to use a staff as a brace 
and aid in wading, although few of the 
old-timers use one except in very fast 
and deep water. 

After an experience of several days in 
wading, the average angler suddenly be- 
comes foot-wise. That is, there will be a 
flow of brains or understanding to the 
feet, as it were, which will then almost 
automatically pick a course safely through 
the labyrinth of rocks and boulders on 
the bottom. Coincidently, he will have 
learned how to meet the stresses and 
strains of the current. When that time 
arrives, he will revel in a new-found con- 
fidence and security, and can devote most 
of his energies to fishing. 

Steelhead fishing is essentially a wet 











More Fishing—Less Fussing 


Bi-Visible Dry Flies—Ogden Smith make—$!.00 Doz. 

Bi-Visible Dry Flies—Our own tying—$2.25 Doz. 

English Double Wing Dry Flies, Finest quality $1.75 Doz. 
Send for FREE circular 25 HINTS on Dry 
Fly Success and special sale on all equipment. 


PAUL H. YOUNG 
Detroit, Michigan 








8065 Grand River 
L 











“THE PARSON’S PRAYER,” 
a rattling good trout story by 
Clarke Venable, will appear in the 
August issue of Field & Stream. 
This features the Madison River 
in Montana and Upper Madison 
Lake. It will be your loss if you 
miss this story. 











or sunken fly process, although the steel- 
head can be taken occasionally with the 
dry fly under auspicious circumstances. 
They are also caught by a bastard form 
of fly-fishing known as skittering. The 
experienced fisherman, the man who has 
fished certain rifles time and again and 
therefore knows the lurking spots and 
favorite haunts of the fish, may cast his 
fly over those spots and no others. He 
knows by the lift of the water just where 
the large boulders lie behind which steel- 
head lurk. 

But the average angler must resort to 
the conventional system, which is to wade 
well out on a riffle and cast as far as 
possible across and slightly downstream. 
The rod is held low as the fly sinks and 
swings on the arc of a circle to a point 
almost directly downstream. The line is 
then stripped in while the 
moves downstream a few feet, when the 
cast is repeated. In this manner the full 
length of the riffle is covered in a most 
thorough manner, 

Failure to secure a rise does not, how- 
ever, prove that fish are not lying along 
the riffle. If the same water is fished a 
second time, a change to some other 
pattern of fly or presentation of the same 
fly at a slightly greater depth, or per- 
haps some sudden whim of a capricious 
steelhead, will do the trick. 

The rise of the steelhead is generally 
savage and determined. The fish ordinarily 
swings on the are of a short circle as the 
fly is taken. The slightest twitch of the 
line generally sets the hook, and quite 
often he will hook himself. At the prick 
of the barb he is away with the suddeness 
and speed of a projectile shot from a gun. 
No other stream fish on earth exactly 
duplicates the wild rush of this gamester 
or exhibits such savage energy and deter- 
mination. 

Runs of from 150 to 200 feet are com- 
mon, and one of 300 feet is not extraor- 
dinary. If you attempt to check him at 
this stage, it means smashed tackle; so 
the experienced fisherman holds the tip 
of his rod aloft and lets him run while the 
outraged reel protests harshly. Likely as 





fisherman” 
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not, he will make a series of aerial flings 
along his course as he tries to throw the 
hook. There is nothing in the whole 
category of fly-fishing to duplicate the 
steelhead’s performance, an _ exhibition 
that arouses undignified enthusiasm even 
among the most phiegmatic veterans. 

It is at this initial stage of the combat 
that the inexperienced fisherman is almost 
certain to come to grief. He feels impelled 
to strike hard at the rise, and his fingers 
are quite certain involuntarily to clamp 
on to the line. The inevitable result is a 
leader or fly snapped off as clean as a 
whistle. Many an angler has lost a half 
dozen or more hooked fish in succession 
in that manner. Or the fault may lie in a 
weak click spring which allows the reel to 
overrun or backlash. In that instance kiss 
your steelhead good-by, for he’s not going 
to dally around while you pick out the 
bird’s nest. 

The right prescription is a stiff spring 
in your single-action reel and a velvety 
hair-trigger touch on the line. If your 
touch isn’t velvety, follow Rainbow Gib- 
son’s advice, which is to put your left 
hand behind your back as the cast is com- 
pleted and keep it there until the fly 
finishes the swing. If a fish rises, raise 
the tip and let him run. And while he 
runs, back out of the deep water with 
caution as you make for the dry gravel bar. 

Then forget about trout-fishing tactics 
and fight your adversary carefully. Don't 
try to snub his runs, but gain every foot 
of line possible w hen he makes an inward 
turn. Keep the rod elevated and make him 
fight its spring every inch of the way. 
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He will fight to a finish and will be | 


dangerous up to the time he turns feebly 
over on his side and each flop of his 
broad tail aids you in drawing him shore- 
ward and out of his native element on to 
the gravel, a defeated quivering warrior 
in iridescent armor, gills working spas- 
modically as he gives up the ghost. 

A word about tackle. Trout tackle is 


SC aRaaae 


EES 


not steelhead tackle by any stretch of the | 


imagination, and unless the prospective 
visitor to the Rogue can secure expert 
advice at home he will find it advantageous 
to seek it elsewhere before stocking up 
prior to his trip to the coast. Otherwise 
he had better delay the purchase of acces- 
sories until he reaches the West. 





[MAGINE the thrills of fighting 
a 200-pound sea-bass from a 
14-foot rowboat powered with an 
outboard! “FISHING THE 
SEA OF CORTES,” by John 
Edwin Hogg, in the next issue of 
Field & Stream, is packed with 
thrills furnished by two young 
men who go deep-sea fishing in 
the Gulf of California. 











Ce bat 


This applies particularly to flies. While | 


some of the old standard patterns will do 
the trick under favorable auspices, un- 
questionably there are others, often of 
local design, that are far more effective. 
Flies that serve admirably on the Eel and 
Klamath seem to meet with no favor on 
the Rogue and Umpqua, and vice versa. 
Perhaps game fish are color-blind, but 
the peculiar preferences they often show 
does not bear out the theory. 
The Carson, Wells Special, 
Kate and other patterns so effective in the 
clear waters of the Eel are looked at 
with disdain by the steelhead of the Rogue. 
Here the flies that stand to the front are 
Wharton’s Fancy and other patterns de- 
signed by the sage of Grant’s Pass; 
Golden Pheasant and flies adapted from 
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New Zealand patterns by Zane Grey and 
Fred Burnham; Cuenin’s Advice and 
Brat; Dose’s Imp and the old reliable 
Coachman and March Brown. A modifica- 
tion of the Cain River streamer flies is 
also a killer. Trailing these but far to the 
rear are the Silver Doctor, Governor, 
Black Gnat and the hackles. And yet there 
are times when almost any fly, properly 
presented, will bring a rise. But these 
are few and far between, and the angler 
who travels several thousand miles for a 
try at this prince of game fishes can not 


afford to jeopardize his chances of success | 


by using ill-selected or inferior tackle. 

The Rogue never sings more melodi- 
ously for the fisherman than when an 
accompaniment is played by a chirring 
reel and a silvery steelhead, firmly hooked, 
vaults again and again as he tries to throw 
the galling feathered lure. 


you enter this far Western angling arena. 


MAN-EATER OF MAMONIGAON 
20) 


Miss Slippery, cutting it off at ground 
level - that no white fresh-cut marks 


(Continued from page 


Therefore, be | 
properly equipped and well advised when | 








would show up, and carrying all the felled 
scrub away from the vicinity. 

We settled ourselves down in machan | 
No. 3 for this, the last final fling, at 
4:00 P.M., August Ist. It had been a hot 
day, something approaching the hottest | 
room in a Turkish bath. There was not 
a breath of wind, and even the mere 
effort of sitting still made the perspiration 
roll off one. 

Nothing unusual occurred during the 
remaining hours of daylight. We just con- 
tinued to sit and sweat and sweat and sit. 
As the sun sank below the horizon light 
puff-ball clouds arose in the north to 
relieve the monotony of the pitiless brazen 
sky. The myriad night insects came to 
life and started their never-ending mur- 
mur, drone and buzz. A heavy, clumsy 
dung-beetle, which flies by night and 
during day is a cog in the w heel of India’s 
sanitary system, banged into my hat and 
made me start. 

Just before dusk I heard two deep, 
muffled snuffs away to the left. Immedi- 
ately I was all ears and got my rifle to 
the ready, but Tamal Singh touched me 
on the arm and signified “wash-out” with | 
one hand. It was just as well, because a 
rifle weighing thirteen pounds, with a | 
five-cell electric torch attached, does not 
bear nursing for long. 

Again the snorts, but much closer this 
time. Then I realized that they were 
tame buffalo—tame in so far as the 
native is concerned, but by no means so 
with the white man. I had never for- 
gotten being treed on one occasion by a 
charging, so-called tame herd of buffalo, 
and the ignominy of having to offer money 
to a tiny, naked coolie girl to drive them 
off before I dared come off my perch. 

It is amazing how such heavy and 
bulky animals as buffaloes can move so 
silently through the jungle. Except for 
their snuffling, one hardly heard the huge 
animals, On they came in the gloaming, 
in a semi-circle, heads close together, 
long necks stretched out parallel to their 
backs, eyes literally sticking out on stalks, 
noses pushed forward taking the wind. 
They took no notice whatsoever of the 
goat which screamed agonizingly and 
in terror on seeing this phalanx of pre- | 
historic-looking monsters. 

Now I was ‘sufficiently well acquainted 
with buffalo characteristics to know that 
they were in attack formation, and their 
obviously suspicious and purposeful bear- 
ing apprized me immediately that some- 








thing unusual was in the offing. 

























AN OCEAN CITY REEL 


New OCEAN CITY 


Now Made with Our Famous TAKE-A-PART Feature “ 


STAR DRAG 
FREE SPOOL 


DOUBLE 
MULTIPLYING 


THE MANY NEW FEATURES MAKE IT 
THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 






SEE IT AT YOUR DEALERS . 


| SURF CASTING REEL 





- » » SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE A 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 


1341-47 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA | 


250 yd., $10.00 
300 yd. $12.00 
400 yd. $15.00 













OUR OTHER REELS 


IKE WALTON 
BAY CITY 
NEW CHELSEA 
BRIGANTINE 
SEA GIRT 
ORLANDO 
LONG KEY 
QUAKER CITY 
COAST CITY 





45, 5s, or 1 oz. 
Plain or Weedless $1.00 





You can’t get any fish on my famous Tin Liz minnows unless 

you take em along and throw em where some fish are. Then you will 

find you can cast better, fish better, get more fish and more fun. 
Write for my new dope on bait casting, some new tricks! 


|Fred Arbogast - - Bait Casting Champion - - 5 Water St., AKRON, OHIO 


















Play sa 


\\ 700 Main Street 
\. 


‘Blisters, and Fishin’ 2 


“And take it from me”-- said Rangeley Bill, 
“there's nothing much worse in the woods than 
blistered feet. They'll spoil your fun and your 
fishin’ = you can say Jack Robinson. ME 

e like | do by wearing Bass Genuine 


Moccasins.” 
\ BASS RANGELEY MOCCASINS 
The Choice of Experienced Sportsmen 
Free catalog showing Bass Styles for every Sports 


Write for your copy today. 


G. H. BASS & CO. ; 


purpose sent on request. 
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Wilton, Maine - 

















You'll Never Know, Till You Try The 
FORRELLE SPINNER No. 1 


IT IS A REAL FISH-GETTER 
Absolutely Weedless. Price $1.00 
Ask your Dealer 
or write direct to 


Cast-Right Bait 
Mfg. Co. 





3052 E. 78 Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FORRELLE SPINNER NOE 














“FLIES THAT TAKE FISH”’ 


For more fish and big ones, use 
Reese Flies. Trout flies, 4, 6, 8 
hook, $1.20 per doz. up. Bass size 
1-@ hook, $1.75 per doz. up. Reese 
Fancy 4 hook, $3.00 doz. 1-0 hook, 
$3.50 per doz. If Dealer can't 
supply you order direct. Write 
for catalog. Give Dealers name. 
REESE FLY CO. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 





NO. 30 REESE FANCY 
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“Dardevles sure catch 
the fish—no foolin’!”’ 


ENCLOSED find a picture of a twenty- 

six pound Northern Pike, and a 
string of Wall-eyes taken on your fa- 
mous Dardevle. Enter my order for a 


Junior Huskie #724, and oblige, 
Yours truly, 
A. T. Hoberg 
Esmond, So. Dak. 
P.S. The Dardevles sure catch the fish 


—no foolin’! 





The Dardevle lures wiggle and wobble—a teasing, 
alluring motion that must be seen to be appreciated— | 
but do not twist the line. Beware of imitations! There 
is only one genuine Dardevle—you can identify it by 
the stamp—‘‘Dardevle, Detroit, U.S. A."* on every lure. 
Insist on the genuine. Beware of any dealer who offers 
you something “‘just as good’’. Send today for literature. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


“OUTFITTERS OF SPORTSMEN” 
Dept. C, 131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 


Leow saye—“When fish chance their habits, I'll change my tlures™ 





“Delight” 
FISH ROD 
CASE 


cord winding or electroplat 
in bronze color. Durabl 
attractive, light weight. 


and salt water rods. & 


5x42”, $10. 
showing other lengths 
prices. Sent postpaid direct 
through your dealer. 





615 Main Street 
Wellington 


All your Rods in 1 Case 
A seamless aluminum alloy 
ease finished in either fibre 


ed 
e, 


Made in 3 and 5 inch dia- 
meters and 8 regular lengths 
for all rods including surf 


lengths to order. 3x42”, $6.00; 
Ask for folder 
and 


or 


TURNER BROS. 


hio 








LIVE HELGRAMITE 
FOR BLACK BASS 
Shipped direct to your fishing grounds. 
$3.75 per hundred. $2.00 per fifty. 
Geo. O. Strong, Willimantic, Conn. 















Automatically hooks 
strikes. Catches more 
big fish. Greatest 
}easting and trolling 
spoon made, 


SS 


Length: 1 2% 2% 3% 4 5} 
Leet ch Abc Abc GS BSc 1.60 1-40 
Finishes: Silver, per, Brass, Red Head Enamel. 
S. E. Knowles Co., Mfgs. 3rd Floor, 977 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 








ONitoee site STRIKER SPOON 
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Catch More Fish in 1931 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
pan fish. Send for your HINTS— 
IT’S FREE. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 270 HighSt.,Logansport,Ind. 
































On getting wind of tiger or leopard, 
the mature animals of a herd of buffalo 
immediately form a semi-circle, keeping 
the youngsters behind them, and make 
in the direction of the scent. Thus they 
present to the front a serried rank of 
murderous horns, and no tiger on earth 
would stand a chance of survival, let 
alone of obtaining a kill, in a frontal 
attack, 

They passed on their way. Hearing no 
sounds of a battle royal, I presumed, cor- 
rectly as it turned out, that the leopard 
had changed its position and was still 
intending to interview my goat. 

When night fell, it was as dark as the 
pit of a cow’s stomach; one could see 
literally nothing. We sat on as still as 
stone statues amid the hum of insects, 
and the goat kept up its loud and incessant 
bleating. 

Suddenly I felt the light touch of 
Tamal Singh’s hand on my arm. Simul- 
taneously the goat stopped bleating, lay 
down and kept as still as a mouse. I also 
had heard the sound—a very, very faint, 
deep bass purr, like two pieces of rough 
sand-paper being rubbed together, a long 
way off. My heart beats quickened, and 
I put my rifle across my knees. I wonder 
what were the feelings of the wretched 
goat. 

A frog and two cicadas cut out, and 
one could hear more distinctly. With 
bated breath we waited on. Ten minutes 
later a faint crunch of a heavy foot on 
dry bamboo leaves behind and to the 
right. Two minutes later a suspicion of 
sound right underneath the machan on 
which we sat. 

Twitch a toe or move in the slightest 
degree now, and the game was up. A 
thought that entered my mind at the mo- 
ment was: “I hope to high heaven she 
won’t take it into her head to climb 
this machan with a rush.” However, 
she didn’t, thank God! If you consider 
that one of the leopard’s main sources 


| of food supply is the monkey taken at 


night, when they are sitting asleep along 
a branch like ten little nigger boys all 
in a row, my fears can well be under- 
stood. 

For a quarter of an hour at least we 
heard not a sound. All the time I imagined 
that she was crouching under the machan, 
tail twitching in anticipation of a gor- 
geous feed of raw, warm flesh. Then I 
heard a touch—the lightest touch imagin- 
able—immediately in front of us. Ten 


seconds’ dead silence. A rustle in the: 


jungle, a leap in the dark, an agonized 
scream from the goat! 

Quickly I put my rifle butt to my shoul- 
der, switched on the light attached, and 
there was the leopard! With a look 
of fiendish cunning on its face, it lay 





RAISING African lions would 
certainly be more interesting 
than herding cattle or driving 
hogs. “LIONS AS_ LIVE 
STOCK” is the title of an article 
by Roman J. Miller in the August 
issue. There’s a man out in Cali- 
fornia who actually raises lions 
on a large scale. 











back on its haunches, facing me, one 
forepaw on the goat’s head, tugging fu- 
riously to get the goat under cover. 

But thank heaven, the rope held, and 
I had sufficient time to take a hurried 
aim, although the undergrowth rather 
interfered with it. 

Boom! Five thousand foot-pounds of 
energy struck somewhere. A_ second’s 
silence, and I thought to myself, “I’ve 


1éLa 
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hit the goat!” Then a full, deep-throated, 
devastating roar which shook one to the 
marrow, and as straight as a line that 
leopard sprang at my light! I still had my 
second barrel left, and with the animal ip 
midair, at full leaping stretch, claws un- 
sheathed and within inches of me, | 
squeezed the trigger. She dropped at the 
foot of the machan as dead as a stone, 

For a full five minutes I kept my torch. 
light on the animal before venturing to 
descend from the machan. One lash from 
those murderous claws, even in a dying 
spasm, would be more than enough to 
even up the score. On reaching terra 
firma I found that my first shot had gone 
through one lung and out of the belly and 
that the second had struck dead between 
the eyes. 

Tamal Singh stood guard over the 
corpse all night in a thatched hut to see 
that the whiskers, which are regarded 
by natives as a most valuable charm, were 
not stolen. I had her brought to my 
bungalow next day. She was not much 
of a trophy, only 6 feet 3 inches in length, 
long, lean and sinuous, just past the prime 
of life but nevertheless a man-eater. 


A BARRIER ISLAND DEER 
HUNT 


(Continued from page 33) 
strained to catch the faintest sound or stir 
of bush made by the quarry in his effort 
to outwit the hounds, we stand with 
ready, finger on trigger, alert, watchful, 
eager to kill as any savage. 

Then I saw an unusual thing happen, 
A little tongue of woods projected in 
front of the place where Bill had halted, 
and from this shelter out into the open 
stole a noble buck. Within thirty yards of 
Bill he stopped and raised his head on 
high to listen to the baying dogs. 

Bill’s gun came quickly to his shoulder; 
he took what seemed to me a long and 
deliberate aim and fired. The buck wheeled 
as though on a pivot. He was a hundred 
and twenty-five yards from where I stood. 
It had never occurred to me that Bill 
would not kill him in his tracks. I had 
not raised my gun, for it was Bill’s shot. 
Just as the buck was entering the bush 
I shot instinctively and saw him fall. What 


I did not see was Bill’s second shot, which 7 


was timed with my own. 

The next moment a second buck broke 
cover and went bounding across the marsh. 
Here I had a fine side shot, and he fell 
with a broken neck. 

Now the strange thing was this. When 
we came to examine the first buck, we 
found that Bill had missed him clean with 
the first barrel. There was not a shot 
upon the side turned to him. And that at 
thirty yards! My hasty shot scored a 
round hole in the left ear. A trifle to the 
right, and I would have wiped Bill’s eye. 

Was Bill excited? He certainly did not 
seem so. He shot straight enough with his 
second barrel. At any rate, I saw an old, 
seasoned hunter miss a deer that was 
standing still, so near to him that he could 
have hit it with a brick. 

“ee did I tell you about Red?” asked 

ill. 


There he lay, beside the deer. If one © 


of the other dogs came a trifle nearer 
than his majesty deemed fit, there was 4 
low, throaty snarl which said, “S 
back, you!” as well as any spoken words 
could have done. Moreover, the warning 
was respected by the other dogs, and that 
without comment. 

As we were no more than three hundred 
yards from camp, we carried in the two 
bucks and hung them up in the shade of 
the palmettos. 

When we sallied forth again, the suf 
was peering over the tree-tops, and soo! 
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the dainty frost, which clothed each bend- 
ing blade of grass with fairy tracery, dis- 
solved in moisture and vanished, as all 
things of elfin land must do at the behest 
of the sun god. : 

“This time we'll drive over by the big 
pond,” said Bill. “Go over to the beach, 
Doc,” he told me. “The dogs may put one 
in the water. The way the wind 1s, they’re 
due to run that way.” 

Perched on a sand dune, I could see 
for a half mile in either direction. I heard 
the dogs “jump,” but they headed away 
from me and soon were out of hearing. 
However, the deer might double back 
again, or another, routed from his leafy 
bed by the clamor of the pack, might steal 
out upon the beach or into the open bot- 
tom lands at the edge of the wood. 

And so I sat still in my nest of soft, 
warm sand and watched the ever-changing 
panorama of the waves and sky. A flock 
of pintails went whistling overhead and 
pitched into the “big pond.” Beyond the 
breakers a lazy school of porpoises rolled 
their black backs above the waves and 
spouted thin wisps of spray. 

A fish-hawk out to sea poised a moment 
on beating wings, then hurtled downward 
and made a great splash in the water. 
When he arose and with a great shiver 
shook the water from his oily plumage, 
he had a shining fish in his talons. A 
mullet, I thought. He came flopping 
heavily toward the shore and lit near me 
on the topmost limb of a skeleton pine 
tree. His hooked beak tore savagely at 
the fish, and soon there was no more left. 
A moment later he took wing again. In 
the space of a single hour he went three 
times upon his piracy. Each time he came 
back with a silver prize. 

Much more I saw from my lookout. 
All things are of interest and have hidden 
secrets for him who has the inquiring 
mind and the seeing eye. Still some people 





HEN Southern swamps 

and white-tailed deer are 
mentioned, you think of Archi- 
bald Rutledge. No one knows 
more about this type of sport 
than he, and no one can serve it 
out to the readers better. His 
story, “RIDING THEM UP,” 
in August, is one of the best he 
ever did. 











seem to think life prosy and are put to it 
lor amusement in this strange world. 

_ In due season I went back to camp and 
found another buck had been brought in. 
Edison was the lucky one this time. He 
had a long shot and for a while thought 
the deer must have gotten away, though 
he was sure he had not missed him. But 
in the end the red dog found him lying 
dead among the dense growth of saw- 
palmettos. 

The hunt for the day was over. Three 
noble stags. Quite enough, and we were 
content. But there was other game upon 
which we had not reckoned, for in our 
absence Sam had gone a-hunting on his 
own account. Out of the maw of a gunny- 
sack he hauled by the tail a protesting 
opossum. 

_ “Where in the world did you get that, 
Sam?” I asked. 

“I fin’ ’im in a holler log, Boss. Yaas,” 
he continued, addressing his luckless quar- 
ry, “you is grin like you please wid you- 
self. I wonder how you laugh when I put 
you in de pot. You an’ sweet tater all two 
Swine to sweeten ma bittle fer sure.” 

_ That night around the camp fire we 
lived the day over again, aye and many 
another golden hour gone before. 
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“Boss, what dat ting you name a night- 
cap?” said Sam with a grin that showed 
all the stumps and hollows in his jaws. 

I pretended not to understand. “What’s 
that you say Sam?” 

“What I say is dis, Boss. Las’ night 
you is gib we a ting you name nightcap. 
He name a new name to me, but he tas’ 
same like what we calls corn licker.” 

To such logic there was but one answer. 

Snuggled down in the warm blankets, I 
lay with drowsy lids. Around the fire, 
where sweet potatoes lay roasting in their 
own skins, Sam and his helpers sat and 
crooned: 


“T got a shoe 

You got a shoe 

All God’s chillun got shoe. 
Gwine put on ma shoe 

In de golden street 

An’ walk all ober God’s heaben, 
Heaben, heaben 

Walk all ober God’s heaben.” 


MODERN GROUSE 
(Continued from page 25) 


required in the shooting of any other bird. 
And of the dogs, if he owns a good one, 
he owns one in a thousand. In this time 
and generation the making of a day’s bag 
limit on modern grouse may be viewed 
as Offering the skilled wing-shot a fair 
field for the highest endeavor of his art. 

To be a successful ruffed-grouse shot 
requires a great deal of patient and care- 
ful practice; but after the art is once ac- 
quired, it is the most fascinating of all 
upland shooting. When you hear a man 
say he doesn’t care for partridge shooting, 
set it down that he can’t shoot them. The 
successful shooter must take the shots 
that are offered, and take them as they are 
offered, it matters not how difficult they 
appear or how brief the opportunities may 
be. He may catch but a momentary, shad- 
owy glimpse of the bird as it crosses some 
diminutive opening, or he may see it for 
an instant in a maze of leaves and branch- 
es, or he may get only a partial glimpse 
of it and some moving leaves in the course 
of its flight. Yet those are the opportun- 
ities which are the most numerous and 
which must be relied upon for the bulk 
of the shooting; in short, that is ruffed- 
grouse shooting. 

Thus it may be gleaned that no one in- 
clined to dwandle with his gun, or who is 
slow in the handling of it, or is noisy, can 
hope for any satisfactory success in shoot- 
ing this bird of game birds. On the other 
hand, one can be keyed up to too high a 
pitch, over-ready when the bird rises, and 
the resultant nervous start thereat does 
nearly as much to disarrange the desired 
results as it does in the case of the more 
indolent brother who is but half ready. 








There are men who, for one reason or | 


another, seem unable to get there on time 
when the rise comes, or to overcome the 
nervous start at the roar of this bird’s 
wings, though they may be perfectly un- 
disturbed in any other bird shooting. I 
once hunted at times with a gentleman 
who, while indefatigable and fired with a 


consuming enthusiasm for grouse hunt- | 


ing, yet worked harder and accomplished 
less in trying to bag a grouse than any 
other mortal I ever accompanied. But now 
and then, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, he would connect with his 
bird. To observe him then was a treat for 
sore eyes. For as he smoothed out and 
admired his handsome prize he presented a 
picture, for the time being at least, of what 
I believe was the happiest man on earth. 
In his hand lay a ruffed grouse—that was 
all—but that was much. For he knew it 





was the king of American feathered game | 
and that he had won it squarely in fair | 





THE SUNDOWN 


CATCH | 


ee 
SNAPSHOT 
IT with the aid 


of ths NEW 


LAMP. 


WHAT if it is pitch black 
night when the triumphant fisherman re- 
turns to camp? Now you can take a picture 
of him and his catch with the aid of this 
marvelous new invention. 

The new Mazpa Photoflash lamp enables 
your camera to take prize-winning pictures 
outdoors or indoors regardless of time or 
weather. It operates from small dry cell 
batteries or the house current—without 
smoke, noise, odor or dust. A quick, 
brilliant flash, which “stops” normal ac- 
tion, and the scene is recorded. 

Let Mazpa Photoflash lamps help take 
treasured snapshots of your vacation. You 
can buy these new lamps where you buy 
film. Get as many lamps as you wish to 
take pictures—for each lamp can be used 
but once. 

When buying Photoflash lamps, always 
look for the G. E. in a circle and the words 
“Photoflash Lamp” on the disc within the 
lamp. Write for our new , 
booklet on Mazpa Photo- 
flash lamps. The General 
Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


This shows how to use MAZDA 
Photoflash lamps. For best results 
use them in a reflector as illus- 
trated. Reflectors may be had 
equipped with flashlight cells or 
to operate from house current. 





MAZDA PHoTOFLASH LAMPS 


Manufactured by 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


and sold by its National Lamp Works and 
its Edison Lamp Works 
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EVERY GAME FISH ANSWERS 









the HULA 
HULA'S call 


The SHANNON HULA ee™ 


Tall strip is attached » 
directly to spinner. T 
result is a Hula E 
wiggle that’s irresist- 
ible. No game fish ever 
lived that wouldn't answer 
the call! Standard colors, 
feather or bucktail fly. 9% 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


The standby of veteran 
anglers, and a blessing 
to beginners. A_ loyal 
fish-getter no matter 
how or where you use 
it—casting or trolling 

in deep water or shallow, 
or in thick water-veg 
etation. Standard col 
ors, feather or bucktail 


fly. 90c Made under J, P. 


Shannon Patents 
if your dealer’s supply is exhausted, order 
direct. Send for booklet showing these and 
other Jamison baits. They're all fish-getters. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 27, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 


JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 


1RRDE ona 


SHANNON TWiN SPINNERS 
Salmon 


PETE'S ==. 


“Trout Ticklers” 






mann 








Famous 





Selected Salmon eggs 
of uniform size and the 
right consistency to 
stay on the hook. A 
natural Trout Bait, 
guaranteed to catch fish. Put up in 


3% oz. screw top glass jars. 
Packed by P. Sellen, Pier A, Seattle, Wash. 
Dealers! Jobbers! 3 Sal- 


P P dealer, 
Special Discounts ample fat. 


If you cannot buy Pete 
mon eggs from your 
send 40c for prepaid s 














Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 





INVINCIBLE 


Waterproof Silk Casting Line 


Themost famousand largest 
selling waterproofed casting 
line in the world. The first 
waterproofed line ever made. 
Sportsmen judge all fishing 
linesby theInvinciblestand- 
ard. Where quality and serv-~ 
ice are desired, it is the first 
and only choice. 


8 sizes. Tests 12-50 lbs. 


em Bid Onesk: 


} Prescott Spinners 

The fastest running spin 

' ners in the World. For 
all kinds of game fish, 25 

New Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinners 

Better than angle worms. Three assorte: 

sizes for $1., 28, 24, 21/0 hooks at 
, your dealers or direct. Circular Free. 


7 CHAS. H. STAPF, Prop. 


as 
ie 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — wis. 


A general 
service line for 
every type of 
bait casting — 
within the test 
limits. 
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and open competition, and always an ex- 
pression of victory seemed to linger on 
his brow. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, with the 
exception of man himself, the ruffed 
grouse seems not to have a friend in the 
world. Everything, feathered and furred, 
that preys upon flesh and is large enough 


to tackle it, is against the grouse. To the 
protecting restrictions with which the 
sportsmen themselves have surrounded 


and thrown about their feathered friend 
is alone due the fact that it is still possible 
to bag a string of birds in the settled 
regions today. 

And last but by no means least, it may 
be set down that the ruffed grouse is here 
to stay. With the exception of quail, the 
ruffed grouse is altogether the most im- 
portant of the game birds in the north 
half of the United States today. Old as 
the hills he inhabits, because of his own 
hardy nature and the inaccessibility of 
much of the cover he makes his home, the 
ruffed grouse is, of all upland game birds, 
the one best equipped to take care of him- 
self against pursuit by man. In Minnesota 
and Wisconsin this grouse is found in 
cover so dense that, as someone has said, 
it makes the sportsman tired just to look 
at it. And in the East he takes refuge in 
natural sanctuaries where one encumbered 
with a gun often thinks twice before 
attempting to follow. 

Long after many other species of game 
have been practically exterminated and 
prairie chickens become but a memory 
there will be ruffed-grouse shooting. 
Though other game may go, through sheer 
inability to adapt itself to changing con- 
ditions, this very thing the ruffed grouse 
will surmount, as he always has. And 
when it comes to keeping out of harm’s 
way, a partridge is not only modern 
and up-to-date, but indeed far more 
than anything else that runs or flies be- 
fore the gun. 

Whenever, from out a burst of feathers 
in answer to your shot, one of these 
dynamic birds trips over to whirl earth- 
ward for the last time, you may be par- 
doned for that feeling of supreme and 
satisfied complacency, for you have made 
one of the most difficult shots the field 
affords and brought to bag the monarch 
of American feathered game. 


so 


TOURISTS AND TALL TIMBER 
(Continued from page 37) 


fight if he’s cornered. Jack Scott stepped 
over a log onto an old she bear with a 


| couple of cubs a couple of years ago, an’ 


she like to killed him. But mostly they 
just ask to be let alone an’ will get away 
from you faster than you can get away 
from them. They'll steal if they get 
hungry, au’ sometimes they even wander 
into town when pickin’ is pore in the 
woods, an’ then somebody gets panicky 
an’ starts shootin’ in self-defense.” 

Sandy lifted the lid of the tea pail, 
tossed a handful of tea leaves into the 
water, which was boiling merrily, spread 
out the lunch on a flat rock and motioned 
to me to “come an’ get it.” 

We ate in silence, Sandy wrapped in his 
own thoughts, and I waiting to see what 
more he had to say. Lunch over, Sandy 
filled the tea pail with water from the lake 
and drowned the fire. Nor was he satis- 
fied until the ashes were so wet and cold 
that he could put his hand in them with- 
out burning it. He filled his pipe with his 
dual-purpose fine-cut, lighted it, blew out 
the match, waved it in the air a time or 


| two, rubbed his finger over the end to 


make sure it was out, snapped the stick 
between his thumb and forefinger and 
thre w it aside. 

“Excuse me for preachin’,” he said as 


he leaned back for his after-dinner smoke, 

“but I like fair play an’ I guess I get a 
little bit riled on the subject of bear. You 
know a lot of these writer fellers, an’ | 
wish ol ask some of ’em to give the 
bear a boost once in a while. If he don’t 
get some protection, he’s goin’ the way 
of the buffalo an’ the wild pigeon, and in 
my humble opinion that would be a dog. 
gone shame. 

“Probably he don’t measure up to all 
you city fellers expect; but he’s a gentle. 
man an’ a citizen that’s living up to the 
best he knows, an’ we ought to give hima 


break.” 
ARE YOU SUPERSTITIOUS? 
(Continued from page 15) 


merely to touch a Saint Peter’s fish is 
to league oneself with the devil, believe 
some Canadian fishermen. The numbers 
3, 5 and 7 are lucky to anglers just as they 
are magical numbers in every other phase 
of the field which deals with the more- 
than-natural. 

And so the long list of the fisherman’s 
superstitions runs. Lady Luck is wooed 
by this means and that, and the evil 
forces are being continually fought. No 
one knows how all these beliefs originated 
or how they became so firmly established 
in the minds of the fishermen of the 
world. The birth of some superstitions can 
be explained in part. But the origins make 
little difference, for fisher folk are super- 
stitious and will continue, when luck is 
bad, to burn the teeth of the largest fish 
caught and solemnly sing: 


Bite, fish, bite! 

Your mammy said you might. 
Your daddy doesn’t care a dash, 
So bite, fish, bite! 


TACKLING ESOX ESTOR 
(Continued from page 23) 


but continued to hold the fish up in front 
of him. 

“What did you get him on?” 

Still I said nothing. 

“Come, speak up! Have you gone dumb 
or something? What did you get him on? 
I— Well, for the love of Mike! How in 
Sam Hill did you get that?” 

And well might he exclaim, for there, 
reposing in that pike’s jaw, was the iden- 
tical underwater perch bait that the old- 
timer had lost a week before and a mile 
farther up-stream. In the other corner of 
his mouth was the spoon on which I had 
caught him. 

And so, brother anglers, when the trout 
won't take your Cahills, nor the bass your 
cork-bodied bugs, don’t forget old Esox 
estor. His versatility and his ferocity will 
command your respect, and his tricks will 
sharpen your wits. And when you do make 
a capture, put him in the hands of a com- 
petent cook, and you'll smack your lips 
and call for more. 


BEAGLES, BASSETS AND 
BUNNIES 


(Continued from page 21) 


rifle and leave plenty for seed for the next 
year. For rifle hunting, slow dogs are the 
thing—at least dogs that bring the rabbit 
around at a slow hop or moderate run. 
Fast dogs make him run too fast and usu- 
ally put him in the ground, which is the 
one thing against the fast dog, in my 
estimation, 

Rabbit hunting is even being taken up 
by archery clubs, affording real practice 
for the bow and arrow men. And don't 
think that some of them can’t get a rab- 
bit now and then! I know of one archery 
club that is considering a pack of very 
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End 
Summer 
Itching! 


Zemo brings quick, 
safe relief 


. Reach for cooling, — 
tic, healing Zemo when mosquito bites, 
prickly heat, ivy-poisoning, toe-itch, summer 
rash or sunburn cause itching torture. Zemo 
relieves instantly at first touch—soothes 
away heat and sting. It’s a 20-year famous 
antiseptic. Use it freely for cuts, abrasions 
and after shaving. Get a bottle of Zemo 
today! Any druggist. 35¢, 60¢, $1.00. 
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Phone: Caledonia 6-6222 

















endurance and 
helps patience when fish 


are slow to strike. 
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CARRY ONE 
WHEN 


HUNTING “the fone" 
$6 50 
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short-legged slow-trailing basset hounds 
as the best dogs for bringing the wily 
bunny around at moderate speed and with 
frequent stops. 

When it comes to the best kind of dogs 
for hunting rabbits, one could start almost 
anything from an argument to a riot, 
for each fellow has his ideas and prefer- 
ences. I prefer a slow and deliberate trail- 
ing hound of good scent, not too slow and 
poky, but not so fast as to get in the way 
of my shooting when the rabbit gets up, 
and not so speedy as to take him so fast 
that he seeks refuge in a hole. For such 
type of work, I find the old bench-legged 
basset hound suits my purpose as both 
router and trailer. 

Some contend that the smaller, shorter- 
legged beagle suits them fine for the same 
purpose, and he is very good, too—a slow 
hound of good hunting, routing and trail- 
ing ability. Others will insist upon a taller 
and faster hound, as they don’t like to 
wait upon both rabbit and hound. With 
the fast dog, they usually don’t have to 
wait long, as the rabbit comes around 
quickly, is lost, or holes up. Sometimes he 
bolts the country and doesn’t come around 
at all. 

The kind of cover and roughness of 
the country will determine the height and 
size of dog necessary to negotiate the 
ground and obstacles to the best advan- 
tage. For some cover the low-set, slender- 
bodied dog of powerful frame is best. 
Other cover requires a <omewhat taller 
hound that can go over ..:. obstacles more 
quickly. And likewise it depends upon the 
dog—that is, some individuals are more 
active than others, and some small, short 
dogs will get around with more speed 





“WE FOOL DEM CAJUN 
GEESES,” by Arthur W. Van 
Pelt, will be voted the best story 
in the August issue by the wild- 
fowl hunters. Featuring the na- 
tives of the Louisiana swamp 
lands for atmosphere, it’s a plumb 
good goose story. 











| and activity than those which are taller 
and which apparently should be faster. 


Rabbit hunters usually prefer some kind 
of hound, but a rabbit dog may be almost 
anything from a fox-terrier or rat-terrier 
to a spaniel or Airedale. And many good 
rabbit dogs are féund in those breeds 
and others. Among the rabbit hunters one 
will find a good many cross-bred dogs 
doing good service, such as the hound and 
shepherd cross that used to be found 
so often in the days when foxhounds and 
the old-fashioned shepherd dogs were 
the two breeds most commonly found on 
farms. 

The cross-bred dog usually excels in 
pep and hardihood and routing ability 
rather than in scent and trailing, but again 
there are exceptions that surprise you. 
Usually such exceptions are when one 
side of the cross is a hound. The beagle- 
basset cross is one that is very fine for a 
hardy, peppy rabbit dog, as in this case 
both sides of the cross-breed are hounds. 
But as to height, when you cross them you 
may get either or any height or extremes 
beyond either parent, which is the usual 
case in cross-bred ventures. 

Having a dog along to hunt out the 
heavy cover for you and bring the game 
around makes the long hunting day less 
tiresome, and the work of the dog and his 
music are half of the sport. I’d about as 
soon stay at home as go without my 
hounds, for a pack of mellow-toned bassets 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Buy the Rod 
that’s a fighter! 





When you step into the stream 
or the boat with a Montague 
Red Wing “Game Cock” in 
hand you've got a fighting 
chance with any fish that 
swims. Your “Game Cock” 
will hold up its end. 

In the Montague “Game 
Cock” you get not only the 
world’s best in fighting mettle, 
but equal casting excellence. 
They come from Montague’s 
world leadership in split-bam- 
boo rod making. 


The Montague Red Wing 
“Game Cock” Fly Rod 
Thoroughly seasoned heavy 

brown Tonkin cane, six-strip 

construction, selected and ex- 
clusively Montague heat-treat- 
ed to precise temper. Nickel 
silver ferrules and reel seat of 
our own make. Shaped grip of 
solid cork. Genuine agate top 
and first guide. Red and yellow 
silk windings and toughest var- 
nish finish. Poplin partition 
bag and polished aluminum 
outer case with screw cap. Six 
different lengths and weights. 

Price, $25. 

In Montague Fishing Rods, 
for all kinds of fishing, you get 
the world’s best in design, mate- 
rials and  production—with 
performance to match. Com- 
plete selection; prices from $6 
to $60. Ask your dealer to show 
you the styles you are interest- 
ed in. 

Complete Catalog FREE 
Montague Rod & Reel Co. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 

of Split-Bamboo Fishing Rods 

Drawer A-K-7 
Montague City, Mass. 






















TRY THIS TIGER 





This black and white Tiger Wobbler gets 
Pike, Pickerel, Trout and Muskie. Weighs 
% ounce. For cast- 
ing and trolling near 
surface or under 
water. Also in Nickel, 
Brass, Red & White 
finishes, 75c. At your 
dealers, or direct by 
mail. 


Miller Mfg. Co. 


Springwater, N. Y. 
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IS YOUR BOAT A YACHT? 


By Henry Clay Foster 


S it motorboating—or yachting—that 

we enjoy so much? The usual ex- 

planation is that yachting involves 

only sailing boats—or that a power 
boat to be a yacht must be a hundred feet 
or more in length. But neither of these 
distinctions is true. 

A yacht, according to a widely accepted 
dictionary, is “a vessel built or fitted for 
pleasure.” In other words, a yacht is a 
pleasure boat. And under the generic title 
of pleasure boat may be included even a 
rowboat if used for that purpose, although 
a wag of these days once said that to try 
to go far in a rowboat 
betokened a strong back 
and a weak mind. Cer- 
tainly, he was right as 
far as the strong back 
is concerned, and men- 
tal condition is mostly 
a matter of opinion. 

All of which bring up 
several brutal questions 
to some of us. The main 


one is: Does our boat 
look like a_ pleasure 
boat? Now, in plea- 


sure, the sport of fish- 
ing is not included ex- 
cept as an incidental to 
the sport of boating. So, 
a fishing boat, however 
much pleasure it may 
give to the disciples of 
Izaak Walton, must be 
one used for more than 
just fishing in order to 
be a pleasure boat, and 
therefore, a yacht. 
Does our boat look 
like a pleasure boat—or 
yacht? The ugly ques- 
tion bobs up again and 
once more, like Mr. 
Banquo’s restless ghost 
and other astral beings 
with jack-in-the-box propensities, it sets 
some of us thinking. Have we let well enough 
alone, content to enjoy the boat in a more 
or less delapidated condition or appearance 
in the belief that an apology to ourselves 
or to our guests is enough? Wow! That 
makes a lot of us squirm, eh, what? 
For a boat to look like a pleasure boat, 
or a yacht, regardless of size, it must be 
dressed up—mustn’t it? A pleasure car 
is supposed to be neater, shinier, more 
generally attractive than a freight truck 


SSA 





Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











—isn’t it? Somehow, in this age, we can’t 
think in terms of automobiling or boating, 
for the pure pleasure of it, in a soiled or 
ugly vehicle. 

If there is a dominant characteristic in 
the “boating bug’s” psychology, it is pride 
of ownership, believe it or not. Yes, there 
is also the lure of the water, the open 





This 46-foot sport cruiser is all ready to start out on the briny deep after 
tarpon at 20 m.p.h. She also has a 25 h.p. motor for trolling 


waters that invite us to skim over their 
surface, away from the cares on shore; 
and a lot of other things go to make up 
the varied complex known as the boating 
mania. I say “mania” advisedly, for it is 
just that. It is stronger than a mere de- 
sire; it is a super-determination. It takes 
different stimuli to arouse it, but once on 
the go, the love of boats and boating be- 
comes a pleasant and thoroughly harm- 
less, and actually beneficial obsession. 

But does our boat look yachty? If it 
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dollars to 


And it is 
doughnuts that a very little extra fixing 
will make it so. 

There is no good reason why a pleasure 


doesn’t, it should. 


boat or yacht, be it outboard, inboard 
runabout, cruiser, commuter, or oOcean- 
going palace, should not look its best most 
of the time. In many cases the pride of 
ownership insures it, although in most 
cases we do our spring jobs of beautifying 
our boats and then let them run down in 
appearance through the summer. And 
about this time of each season our boats 
no longer look their best, although we try 
to make ourselves think they do. 

The hull paint usually gets dingy and 
even streaked by this time, and a good 
rub-down with a strong scrubbing brush 
and soap will bring back 
the gleaming whiteness 
to the hull. Black gloss 
paint also needs such 
treatment to restore its 
sheen, cutting away the 
gray film that tends to 
gather on it from use 
and exposure. 


ye how about those 
flags? Or haven't 


you been using any? If 
so, you have a new thrill 
coming to you—when 
you see her first decked 
out in the proper flags. 
For the love o’ Mike, 
don’t go about hanging 
out flags, pell mell. There 
are certain types to be 
flown, and certain places 
for them, certain lengths 
of poles for them, and 
other items of yachting 
etiquette, which, to ig- 
nore, is like eating peas 
with your knife. It just 
isn’t done, that’s all. 
The ensign, or U. S. 
stars and stripes, which- 
ever you choose to fly, 
is flown in proportion- 
ate size and from a flag staff of proper 
dimensions, from the stern of the boat, 
whether that boat be runabout or cruiser. 
The private signal—your own flag and 
own design—usually a pennant with rib- 
bon end§ (two points) is flown from the 
mast-head, if any. If a runabout, it may 
be mounted amidships, although it seldom 
is. If you are a flag officer of a yacht 
club, the proper pennant is flown day and 
night from a jack-staff amidships if on 
a runabout, and likewise aloft on a cruis- 
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er. The yacht-club burgee, a pointed pen- 
nant, is flown from the jack-staff at the | 
bow. 

The proper size for these flags, the cor- 
rect lengths for the staffs, in proportion 
to the length, freeboard and general ap- 
pearance of the boat, is just as important 
as the fact that Johnny’s trousers should 
fit him to keep the neighbors from think- 
ing he’s wearing those belonging to his 


older brother. And haven’t you seen boats | 


—pleasure boats—which didn’t look like 





Here is correct marathon equipment— 
auxiliary tank, pressure feed to motor 
tank in a tiny hydroplane 


yachts, but rather like small boys wear- 
ing their older brothers’ pants? 

A pleasure car ashore has deep, lux- 
urious cushions, and the same should be 
true of a pleasure boat. It must look in- 
viting to the eye, inside and out. Paint and 
varnish can do a lot, but comfort is an- 
other matter. And yet old, worn-out cush- 
ions do not look inviting, or comfortable, 
do they? Often all they need is re-cover- 
ing. And the denim, leatherette, corduroy, 
velour, or whatever material you prefer 
for them, is not half so expensive as we 
thought it was. It is all in getting started 
on the job. 

And while you are at it, are your life- 
preserver cushions still in good enough 
condition to pass Federal inspection and, 
what is far more important, to float a 
human being for many hours? The prac- 
tice of using such cushions to sit on, there- 
by combining two requirements, is a good 
one. Most kapok cushions, however, get 
crushed down flat and rendered useless 
long before they are discarded or other- 
wise noticed as anything except cushions 
intended for comfort only. 

_ Now, while we are talking about keep- 
ing the pleasure boat looking attractive, 
there is the eternal question of shining the 
brass. If there is anyone present who likes 
to shine brass, let him rise and shine. The 





You still have a chance towin a prize 
in our Story Contest. Read the 
details on page 90 











pleasure is strictly and all his—until he 
wakes up. The use of brass fittings on a 
boat is dictated by its imperviousness to 
the corrosion of salt water, and much of 
American boating is done on the briny 
deeps and shallows. 

But, should it always be kept shined? 
Should it be allowed to tarnish and make 
the boat look like a stocking with a hole 
in the heel? The answer to both ques- 
tions is—No. Emphatically! What is the 
answer? Simple as can be. Paint it. If 
you don’t want to subdue it in the color 
scheme, use aluminum paint, giving it a 
silver instead of a brass appearance. And 
it will remain neat-looking for a long time. 
A second coat of aluminum paint in mid- 
season will keep it that way until the 
oat goes into her cradle in November. 
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Breaking All 
Popularity Records! 








XG The $ 7 9 
Chris-Cra 


In the first few weeks following its introduction at the Chicago 
Motor Boat Show, Chris-Craft’s new $795 runabout proved 
that in appearance, performance, quality and price, it is the 


boat thousands have been waiting for. 


Here, Chris-Craft offers big boat performance in a 15%-foot 
hull of the finest Philippine hardwood—driven by a 43 h. p. 
motor with reverse gear and self-starter, giving flashing accel- 


eration and smooth speeds up to 30 miles per hour. 


This is not an outboard or an outboard conversion, but a full- 
sized runabout of Chris-Craft quality throughout, seating six 
in perfect comfort. It shares the principal features of the high- 
est priced Chris-Craft, and much of their equipment . . . the 
famous V-type hull and double planked bottom . . . full sale 
water equipment . . . automobile type steering . . . lifting 
rings, automatic bilge bailer, and many other features found 
in the larger and costlier Chris-Craft. 


You will find this the ideal boat for all-purpose use on lake, 
bay or river. Your nearest Chris-Craft dealer will gladly show 


it, and explain how it can be purchased out of income. 
© C-C Corp., 1931 (121) 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION—1007 DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
New York Direct Factory Branch—1 West 52nd Street, at 5th Avenue 


Runabouts—Sedans—Commuters—Cruisers—Yachts—Tenders 





Send for Illustrated Booklet 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., 
Algonac, Mich. 

Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, illustrated folder on the new 
Chris-Craft $795 runabout. I dictretansiniticinisiun iain 


PE ceckinioonen icune é oe" staat 


Street Address —— 














12 ft. 
Center Board 


Mahogany 
Sail Boat 
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$89.50 


at 
Detroit 


Are You In The Market 
for a Good Boat? 


From the dory type 12 foot row boat selling 
for $39.50 to the smart 30 mile an hour five 
passenger inboard runabout at $695 each 
Drake-Sorg model is stoutly built of na- 
tural finished Philippine mahogany. Our 
methods of experienced boat production per- 
mit of many real savings. These are passed 
on to you, with boats that haven’t an honest 
equal for beauty, keen performance and 
inbuilt value. Before you buy—investigate. 
A 16 foot five passenger completely equipped 

inboard tA ara ont cle finished = $695. 


A 14 foot forward deck outboard mahoga- $ 
ny runabout with speeds from 8 to 28 m.p.h... 69.50 


Catalog 
The outboard Play Boy is Free 
upholstered and built of ma- 


to i2mp.h complete $185. 
DRAKE SORG 


BOATS INC. 
4303 Grand 
River Ave. 
DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 
DEALERS WANTED 








ES KAN OE 
FINEST FOLDING BOAT 
MADE 


Send for 
New ESKANOE ——= 
CATALOG, FREE! 
Sturdy, speedy, the Eskanoe is unsurpassed for 
vacation trips, hunting, fishing, cruising, sailing. 
Easily carried. Made water ready in 15 minutes. 
Finest construction, lightweight wooden skeleton, 
special untearable, vuleanized cover. Automatic 
locking frame. 6 models for every purpose. Priced 
from $78. 

KAYAK BOAT CO. . 
170 West 83rd St., 4th floor, New York City 


DAN KIDNEY BOATS 


We build a boat for every purpose 
Send for our 1%! circulars 
Dan Kidney & Sons, inc., Dept. C, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Gage —ver Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 








AQUAPLANES 


All types for towing 


AKWA SKEES 


Skee or twin type aquaplanes 


SKIBOARDS 


Self propelled aquaplanes 


Skiboard Corp., Coney Island, N. Y. 
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For safe-guarding galvanized iron work 
and ungalvanized iron on a boat, nothing 
is better than aluminum paint. I refer par- 
ticularly to the metal stanchions we use 
most frequently for awnings over our 
cockpits. These may be kept fairly free 
from rust, even though ungalvanized and 
on salt water, by occasional coats made 
up of powdered aluminum and banana oil. 
The aluminum paint reduces the stanch- 
ions to a color similar to the distance, 
rendering them less visible to the eye, and 
eliminates their effect on the boat’s out- 
board appearance. Too many vertical lines 
on a boat make it look high and awkward, 
whereas a predominance of horizontal 
lines on a boat gives her a long, low, rak- 
ish appearance. 

The anchors, also, at this season, have 
suffered from wear, and it is high time 
they, too, had a new coat of aluminum 
paint. If the horn is rusting through its 
black enamel, rub it down with emery 
cloth and apply the same mixture, as a 
rust preventive. Incidentally, the horn— 
which is a carry-over from the motor car 
and has no nautical history whatsoever— 
is not a thing of beauty swung up any- 
where on a neat little. cruiser, espe- 
cially if the horn is black. That black spot 
attracts the eye from the ensemble, but 
when painted in silver or aluminum, it, 
too, is reduced in visibility. 

And how is the cockpit floor at this sea- 
son? Doesn't it need just one new coat 
of deck paint to make it look like it did 
when she slid into the drink this spring? 
It won’t take any time, and the chances 
are there is enough left in the old can, 
back in the locker, to do it, too. And if 
you’ve put your brushes away properly, 
all you have to do is wipe off one of them 
and set to work. Tomorrow it will be dry 
and a source of satisfaction to you for 
the next several months. 

It is good practice to have the boat 
hauled out for bottom cleaning and paint- 


ing each mid-season, although this isn’t 
strictly necessary unless covered with 
grass or barnacles. I have done a make. 
shift job on my own cruiser while she lay 
in the water, heavy with barnacles. It takes 
lots of swimming, and a surprising fund 
of cuss-words, grunts, gasps, head-bumps, 
and other well- known activities of a 
sailor-man, but it can be done. I’ve put 
ona bathing suit, and started in scraping 
off barracles, as I trod water or hung onto 
a bathing ladder. 

However, a new coat of bottom paint 
is mighty good for preserving the wood, 
and if and when it can be done, it 
should be given each mid-season. And when 
she is pulled out, the waterline can be touch- 
ed up and a clean waterline does make the 
boat look spic and span in mid-summer, 


F your boat is a runabout, a rubbing 

down with cleaning oil often restores the 
gloss to the mahogany, at least for a 
while, and it is no great task to do it oc- 
casionally during the remainder of the 
season. Some experienced owners prefer 
this method of keeping the boat shiny to 
adding new coats of varnish, because they 
dread the time when the varnish becomes 
so thick that it has to be taken off down 
to the wood again. 

If you think mid-season jobs are futile 
or appealing only to the hypercritical, 
maybe you are right. Only, don’t look 
over at a neat, new-looking boat which 
outshines yours and wonder how the 
owner keeps her that way, and make 
cracks about his never using her. The 
chances are he does use her, as merely 
lying at her mooring will have its effect 
on a boat, the weather being what it is in 
summertime. And, using his boat more, 
he gives it more care, and enjoys its 
dressed-up appearance more. He has a 
yacht, too, whatever its length, and if it 
deserves it, the name will be forthcoming 
from all who look upon it and feel its lure. 


MOORING A SMALL BOAT 


By A. O. 


ANY owners of heavy rowboats de- 
signed for outboard motors, or other 
craft of similar size, have quite a problem 
in caring for their boats at docks or land- 
ings. The common practice of hauling the 
boat out on the beach is usually not very 
satisfactory. In addition to the back-break- 
ing task, if the boat is left out a few days, 
it usually leaks when put back. Another 
difficulty is encountered in launching and 
landing during periods of high wind. After 
trying this method for several seasons I 
adopted the following plan of off-shore 
anchorage, which has proved very satis- 
factory and distinctly worth while. 
The materials for construction will cost 
about eight dollars and are as follows: 
Sixty feet of welded link chain; fifty feet 


Cornwell 


2 inches in diameter; one heavy screw-eye. 
The chain must be of the smooth-running 
welded-link type, and be able to withstand 
at least an 800-pound pull. The type used 
for cross chains on automobile skid-chains 
is probably the best. In addition, you will 
need three posts, about four inches in di- 
ameter, and long enough so that, after 
being firmly driven into the bottom, they 
will extend about two feet above the sur- 
face of the water. 

With these materials in hand, proceed as 
follows: sharpen your posts at the smaller 
ends and to one of them attach the iron 
pulley at a point on the post so that, after 
the post is driven into the bottom, the 
pulley will be about six inches above bot- 
tom. For attaching the pulley, use a piece 





MAIN ANCHOR 
Guy POSTS 











ACME DUCK BOATS 
Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans 
port on shouk ler. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 38 some. Sold world over. 
Priced right. Guaranteed. Wr 
ACME 


BOAT CO., 12! Beck 'St.. Miamisburg, Ohio 




















of heavy sash cord; one iron pulley with 
wheel about six inches in diameter; fifty 
feet of galvanized wire, gauge about the 
same as that of a 10-penny nail; ten feet 
of wire, gauge about that of a 6-penny nail ; 
two heavy harness snaps; two iron rings, 

















A novel and ovactieal preewer of mooring a anil boat 


of the heavy wire, passing it through the 
eye of the pulley and around the post sev- 
eral times. Twist ends of wire together 
firmly. Drive nails into the post above and 
below the wire to hold it in position. See 
that the wheel of the pulley is in line with 
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the post in a vertical, not a horizontal 
position. To the other two posts, at a point 
that will be on or near the bottom when 
driven, attach one end of about fifteen feet 
of the heavy wire. Wrap the wire two or 
three times around the post, twist the end 
back on the lead and fasten in position 
with nails. These three posts are to form 
the anchor and we will designate the one 
with pulley attached as the main anchor 
post, the other two as guy posts. 

At a point about 35 feet from the end of 
the dock, and in line with one side of it, 
drive the main anchor post. Use a heavy 
maul and be sure the post is firmly driven, 
with the pulley toward the dock. At a 
point about 8 feet beyond the main post, 
drive the two guy posts, one 3 feet to the 
right and the other 3 feet to left of the 
main anchor post. The posts thus form a 
triangle with the main anchor post toward 
the dock. Now take the loose ends of the 
wires on the guy posts and draw them as 
tightly as you can, fastening them around 


the main anchor post near the top, driving | 
nails below each wire to hold it in position. | 


After this is done, drive the guy posts 
down until the wires are taut. This com- 
pletes your mooring device. 

Now take your chain and to one end 
fasten one of the harness snaps. Use the 
lighter wire, giving it several turns 
through snap-rings and the end link of the 


chain. In a like manner, fasten one of the | 


iron rings into a link 15 inches from the 
snap. This end of the chain is for fastening 
to the bow of the boat, by passing the snap 
through the ring or loop on the boat, doub- 
ling chain back and hooking the snap into 
the ring on the chain. The other end of 
the chain is now passed through the pulley 
from the top downward. Draw it through 
until the end will reach the dock. To this 
end, attach one end of the sash cord and to 


the other end of the sash cord, attach the | 


remaining harness snap. Open the screw- 
eye and insert the iron ring. Close the eye 
and screw the shaft into the stern of the 
boat. Now hook your snap on the sash cord 
into this ring. Fasten the snap end of the 
chain to the bow of the boat. You will find 
that the chain, sash cord and boat form an 
“endless chain” so that, while standing on 
the dock, you can draw the boat out to its 
anchorage, or return it to the dock at will. 

When the boat is at anchor, have about 
20 feet of chain between the boat and pul- 
ley. Fasten the other end of the chain se- 
curely to the dock. Leave enough slack in 
the sash cord to allow the boat to swing 
either way to an angle of about 45 degrees. 
To use the boat, unhook both chain and 
cord from the boat leaving them on dock, 
ready for use when you return. 


SAFEST OF SPEED SPORTS 
By Timothy Perkins 
OTOR boat racing has come as a 





boon to both parents and young- | 


sters, although pater familias may groan 


occasionally at the price of new outfits | 
for Son Jim to rack on the race course. | 


But under cross examination, when all 
facts are known, the parents of Jim would 


much rather pay for engines than for | 


doctors and hospital care. And, short- 
sighted dogmatists to the contrary not- 
withstanding, motor boat racing is a 
real life-saver to many an adventurous 
youth who craves speed and excitement 


and whose parents would like to see him | 


reach manhood without mutilation. 
Believe it or not, motor boat racing is 
by far the safest of the speed sports yet 
developed in modern times. Statistics 
show this is true by a margin too wide 
to admit dispute. Compared with automo- 
ile racing, or air racing, the record of 
motor boat racing is absolutely astonish- 


ing in its almost universal freedom from | 
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CROSS GEAR «& 
3262 Bellevue Ave. 





IT WON’T BE LONG NOYW! 
until you will be buying a 
CROSS 4 CYCLE 
OUTBOARD 


Or Wishing You Had! 
Smooth, 
your wife or kiddies to handle! 


MOTOR! 


Alert, Simple. Perfect for 
Write 


ENGINE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 














Orp Town Boats don’t need a heavy hand at 
helm. They’re certainly easy to steer! 
speed, and to stand heavy loads. 

Free catalog shows prices and models. Also canoes: 
rowboats; dinghies; big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood, 
outboard family-boats; and speedy step-planes. Write. 


the 
Built for 


Old Town Canoe Co., 217 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 











B & E Perfect 








Folding Boat 


Ae | 


| | re 








Great for Fishing, Tourists or Ducking. Just fits 

| the running board. Set up in 2 minutes. One piece 
boat. All wood outside. Rigid, Watertight, Seaworthy. 

Handles outboard motor. 

| 


Write for folder “F”. Dealers Wanted. 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 





Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


“Old Town Boats” 








A book of immense value! 


This latest addition to the list of 
FIELD AND STREAM’s How-to-do-it 
Books for sportsmen is one of the 
most valuable books ever prepared 
for the hunter of wild fowl and game 
birds—128 pages of authoritative in- 
formation of the greatest practical 
helpfulness by 10 of America’s fore- 
most experts. 


Nash Buckingham 
Paul Curtis 

C. T. Hamilton 
Ray Holland 


and geese of all kinds. 
Charles Askins 


E, C. Crossman 


= 


HERE is an invaluable chapter on Duck 

Guns and Loads, by Captain Curtis; and 
a chapter which gives you complete, but 
simple and easily followed, directions for 
mounting specimens, by one of the best 
known taxidermists in the country. This book 
will save you from many disappointments 
and increase your enjoyment and make your 
game bag heavier. 


white and Blue Quail. 


Don Shafer 
Edward Morford and 
Sidney Harris 


50 cents a copy 
We still have a few left. First come, first 


served: send your order immediately. If 


money. Send 2c stamps or money order. 
Send this coupon today. 





your order arrives too late we'll return the | 








tell you how to hunt ducks 


tell you how to hunt Bob- 


tell you how to hunt grouse, 
woodcock and wild turkeys. 


“P&S. July “31 





| Fietp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave. | 

New York, N. Y. | 
For the enclosed 50c send me copy of 

“How to Hunt.” | 

as: | 
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CUSTOM CRAFT 


Even though hundreds of Richardson Cruisabouts are 
built each year the quality of materials and the work- 
manship used in their construction is equal to that in 
custom craft costing thousands of dollars more than 
the low price of a Cruisabout. 

The low price and high quality of a Richardson is due 
to the savings made thru the purchase at rock bottom 
prices of large quantities of the finest materials; expe- 
rienced, skilled mechanics who specialize on one operation 
in the construction of a Cruisabout and the most careful 
executive supervision. These alone have made Richardson 
Cruisabouts the standard of value in the small cruiser field. 

You are welcome day or night to visit the Richardson 
factory and inspect the Cruisabouts in every stage of 
construction from the rough keel to the finished boat 
ready for the water or any Richardson dealer will be glad 
to show you every detail of these quality built ships. 

Visit our factory, the dealer nearest you or write today 
beautiful free Richardson booklet 
illustrating and describing the Single Cabin, 
Double Cabin, Day and Vee Drive Cruisabouts—custom 


built yachts at oom wt 
RICHARDSON OAT c COMPANY, INC. 
307 Sweeney, to] th Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Nor 
lowing dealers wil! he glad to show you their 


son Cruisabouts 
NEW YORK CITY BC ISTON, MASS. 
Bruns-Kimball & Co., 


Walter H. Moreton Corp., 
& 15th St. 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 


Richardson 
(Cruisabouls 


for the Cruisabout 
‘A-31"" 


Sth Ave. 





Write Today 
for 
These Books 
on 
Power 


A Motor for Every Boat 


For 1931 Gray presents the Silver Anniversary 
series of Marine Motors, which includes Eights, 
Sixes, Fours, and a Single Cylinder—5 to 144 
H.P.—in Heavy-duty, Medium-duty, and High- 
speed Styles; Also Built-in Reduction Gears and 
the Gray Vee Drive Gears. 

Tell us the dimensions and design of your boat for free 

recommendation of the best engi propeller 

en - e years of marine engine experience is at 


MARINE 


GRAY MAt'se 


648 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
















How to Care for 
Your Trophies 


What to do from the mo- 
ment you pull the trigger 
to properly care for your 
prized specimens. Special 
information on what to do in 4 field and 
what to do in your home. EVERYTHING 
you need to know. Told by a world authority 
in compact 32-page book (pocket size) that 
every sportsman will find invaluable. Limited 
edition—FREE. Send for your copy today! 


Master Taxidermists \ 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


| serious accidents. 











The percentage is a 
fraction of any others, numbers partici- 
pating being taken into consideration, too. 
In this way, motor boat racing has gone 
through a number of otherwise eventful 
years while speed records climbed and 
race meets and regattas multiplied. As one 
wag put it: “Motor boat racing furnishes 
practically no business for surgeons, bone- 
setters, hospitals or morticians.” And this 
is literally true. 

Up to 1929, in the entire history of 
motor boat racing, which had been in 





1éLa 
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if any, when the drivers receive it. There 
is, of course, a technique to all motor-boat 
race driving, especially among outboards, 
Many of these, especially the step boats, 
tend to sink by the stern at rest or at slow 
speed, but the driver soon learns to throw 
his weight forward, push down his bow, 
put on more speed and ease back into 
position as the boat planes down to a ‘more 
or less level keel. 

If a youngster turns over a few times 
while learning, or in a race, he will get 
a bruise or two in the spill, perhaps. He 


Every known type of outboard speed hull is seen at major regattas 


progress with ever-increasing strenuosity 
for twenty-five years or more, not a single 
life had been lost on the race course. Then 
came two fatalities. 

The most famous motor boat accident in 
history is the tragic death of Major Sir 
Henry O. D. Segrave, British speed ace, 
at the wheel of Miss England II on Lake 
Windermere in England in June, 1930, 
when he had already set up a new speed 
record of 98.76 miles an hour. At that time 
Segrave was driving a speed monster 
radically constructed and enormously 
powered, and the runs were tests known 
to be extremely hazardous to life and limb. 
He took the same chances that a test pilot 
accepts when he takes up a new and radi- 
cally designed airplane, the actual per- 
formance of which may be very different 
from expectations. 

Such an accident, while said to be due 
to a submerged bough of a tree, has never 
been even approximated in the entire 
motor boat field, before or since. It can- 
not with any degree of fairness be in- 
voked as a likely possibility in general 
motor boat racing or attempts at records. 

Motor boat racing is being carried on 
more and more with stock boats of specific 
design, which are sturdily built, their 
specifications often governed by rules 
which make the minimum’ hull weights 
allowed sufficient to enable builders to 
make their boats staunch against many 
possible accidents. The original models 
of these boats are tested out by factory 
test-pilots and even these drivers get sur- 
prisingly few bruises. Rules also prescribe 
the power for these boats, and it is never 
such as to render them unsafe from this 
source. It is only in the Harmsworth 
Trophy race and in the world’s speed 
record on the water that power is un- 
limited by the rules. 

When a stock racing boat is manufac- 
tured in large numbers, changes have been 
made in the original models, most often, 
and the boats have few faults in behavior, 


may get—although this is extremely rare 
—a cut from a propeller blade in the sec- 
ond that it continues to revolve before the 
water stops everything. But he simply 
can’t be pinned under a ton or two of 
mangled metal down on the concrete and 
get his life crushed out of him, as hap- 
pens everywhere every day when auto- 
mobiles turn over in speed. The life- 
preserver jacket he is compelled to wear, 
under the rules, brings him to the surface 
in a few seconds, and he is little the worse 
for wear save for the ducking. 

The damage to his outfit, also, is seldom 
great in comparison to its ‘purchase value, 
but it is sufficient to act as a deterrent 
to many a driver who cares little for 
bruises to himself, if by risking them he 
can improve his chances of winning. 

In outboard racing these facts are truer 
than in the larger classes. And yet to 
see these tiny “leaping shingles” buzzing 
along at 45 miles an hour, the uninformed 
would easily believe the drivers were tak- 
ing long chances. They are not comfort- 
able, mind you, those marine buckaroos, 
as they cling to their careering steeds, but 
they are having the thrills that youth 
loves and will have despite parental ob- 
jections, even though they end in the 
hospital or the cemetery. And many of 
them do thus end, especially when the 
family car is part of the equipment in 
the thrill hunt. But in motor boat racing, 
the danger is simply almost nil in prac- 
tically 99 out of 100 cases. 


HE water itself, so difficult to ply at 
speeds comparable to those attainable 

on land, or in the air, acts as a cushion, 
stops the fastest boat in a few lengths when 
the power is cut off—better than four- 
wheel brakes by far. And the life jacket 
entirely nullifies the danger of drowning. 
A striking incident contrasting with the 
Segrave accident is that of Ralph Snoddy, 
famous racing motor-boat driver of the 
Pacific Coast, who has competed in mile 
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a-minute boats everywhere in this country 
and on some race courses abroad. Snoddy 
has been upset just six times at such 
speeds, and today he is as whole as if he 
had never been in a racing motor boat in 
his life. This same situation is true in the 
outboard field, where there are thousands 
of drivers who may have had as many as a 
dozen upsets in a single season and haven't 
a single scar to show for them. In a regat- 
ta at Worcester, Massachusetts, two years 
ago, one veteran driver made his fortieth 
spill. He went high into the air and landed 
about fifteen feet from his boat. And his 
total injuries were a slightly sore ear 
the next day. ; 
This situation, according to authorities 
in motor boat racing, is becoming more 
widely recognized by parents of adven- 
turesome boys and girls, and accounts 
more than any one other cause for the 
rapid growth of motor boat racing in out- | 
board and small inboard classes. 





You have until July 1 to tell us about 
your narrowest escape from death. 
Turn to page 90 








OUTBOARD COMPETITION 
RECORD GOES TO 
PHILIPPINES 


N outboard motor-boat has topped the 
A 50-mile mark in a race according to 
a report received by the National Out- 
board Association of Chicago. And it 
happened in the Philippine Islands. 

In a sanctioned race at Guagua, Pam- 
panga, T. D. Montee drove his Patsy-Ruth 
at the average speed of 50.108 miles per 
hour, completing the 7.6-mile heat in 9 
minutes and 6 seconds. This is the fastest 
time yet recorded officially in an outboard 
race, although it was known that it would 
occur soon. A number of outboard drivers 
of high repute have been claiming better 
than 50 miles per hour on courses under 
ideal conditions, which usually means be- 
ing alone on the water, with no waves 
from competitors interfering with their 
progress. Of course, big motors of 32 
horsepower, or more, were used. 


PREPARE FOR THE CONTEST 
By William Frey 


‘HERE are really two things that any- 

one needs to win outboard races, or 
anything else for that matter. The first is 
thorough preparedness before entering a 
race. The second is that much-talked-of 
quality—good old common _horse-sense 
after you flash past the starting gun. 

No race driver can win every race he 
enters. There is a certain percentage of 
wins that a good driver attains. And also 
a certain percentage of bad luck strewn 
along the way—but not nearly as much as 
some drivers how] about. 

Preparedness, the first essential, is easier 
to talk about than to achieve. Experience 
is perhaps the greatest teacher of pre- 
paredness, and by learning through past 
mistakes, the smart driver is taught what 
to prepare for or against. 

“Wilkie” Wilkinson, who won the fa- 
mous Albany-New York Marathon down 
the Hudson last year, is a great believer 
in preparedness. Two days before the start 
of the race he had his boat out on the 
Hudson tuning it to its peak of efficiency. 
Previous to that he had gone over the 
course very carefully, studying this and 
that channel, this and that cut-off. 

Jacob Dunnell, who won the Albany 
classic in 1929 and was placed tenth last 
year, is one of the best prepared pilots in 
the game. Jake has been working on boats 
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MECHANICAL SUPERIORITY 


... measured by 
Increased Power Delivery 





The 225 horsepower Kermath Sea-W olf is 
a silent, powerful valve-in-head *‘six’’ 


HOUSANDS of motor boats the world over 

bear mute testimony to the priceless effici- 
ency built into Kermath Marine Engines. . . . 
And after all efficiency is the one ingredient 
any motor must have to serve you with the 
highest degree of faithful performance—to pro- 
vide the utmost in economical operation—to 
guarantee a new kind of dependability. 

But you will find Kermath Marine Engines 
more than merely efficient. ... They are master- 
pieces of mechanical superiority—measured by 
every known standard of power performance. 
Kermath provides you with an unparalleled 
measure of power flow—guarantees the perma- 
nent satisfaction of long continued usefulness— 
insures for your boat the last word in quietness, 
ruggedness, speed and exemplary efficiency. 

Included in Kermath’s Valve-in-Head series 
are the Sea-Hawk 175 “six”, the Sea-Wolf 225 


“six”, the Sea-Queen 145 V-Twelve and the 
Sea Raider 300 to 400 horsepower V-Twelve. 
Each one of Kermath’s time-tried L-head and 
valve-in-head six-cylinder engines is now en- 
dorsed and adopted as standard power by more 


Matthews 38 and 46-foot cruisers standardize 
exclusively on Kermath six-cylinder 
marine engines 
than 80% of the world’s leading boat builders. 
Write for the quick facts on all Kermath 
models today. There is a husky, long-lived 
power plant for every type of boat—from 2 
to 12 cylinders, 4 to 400 h.p. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5888 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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$1175—Inboard Runabout— 
Length 17-', speed 27 M. P.H. 
With Gray V-Drive or Johnson 
Stern Drive. Allin one sociable 
cockpit. 





$64 up—Canoes— Wide bot- 
tom Sportsman modelsof great 
steadiness and carrying capa- 
city. Auto and sailing canoes. 


[Penn Yan Boat Co., Inc., Penn Yan, N. ¥. (23) 
1 1 am interested in the boat checked. 








$795—Babyacht-Length 17- 
4‘ ,26M.P.H. Smartest, small- 
est outboard cruiser afloat. 
Full size double-bed in cabin. 





$175 — $685 — Outboard 
Runabouts — 14 to 17-% 
long. Improved models of 
the famous Aristocrat, 
Playmate and Coquette. 
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USE THIS COUPON FOR A BIG SUMMER AFLOAT 
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Largest and 
most diver- 
sified line of 
small boats 
in U.S.A. 





NSURE the success of your 
summer by buying one of 
these faster, finer, roomier Penn 
Yan’s. There’s a type for every 
use and water. Outboard and in- 
board runabouts and cruisers, 
canoes, rowboats, sailboats and 
racing craft. 

All Penn Yan boats are seamless 
composite construction with 
patented pyroxylin filler. Boats 
are leak-proof, light and very 
strong. Send for special folders 
on the models that interest you. 


PENN YAN BOAT CO., INC. 
11 Water Street, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

















for years and has a technical knowledge 


PLA-SKIF 


Vacation time nears. Have you a trans- 
portable boat for yourself, or a boat for the 
children? Pla-skif weighs 45 lbs. Safely 
carries over 300 lbs. Will not tip. Trans- 
ports on car roof or rumble seat. For sea- 
shore or lake. For fishing, tilting, paddling. 
Not a folding boat. Price $17.50 F.O.B. 
Factory. Order now. Write for literature. 


CURTISS SPECIALTY CO. 
BOX 658-A Watertown, Conn. 











U. S. NAVY AVIATOR 
after forced landing 
FLOATS 5 DAYS 
THE PACIFIC! 


He used a folding rubber 


Safe and practical. 
Will carry 1000 Ibs. 
Weighs 25 Ibs. with 
bag, oars and pump. 
Write for catalogue 
and trial offer to 


NEW ENG. AIRSHIP CO., Dot. 6, New Haven, Conn. 

















The Best that skill and experience can 


produce—at new low prices. 
Prompt shipment from factories to you. 


Outboard 




















A comple ¢e line of real fast, safe and sea-worthy 
boats for family use. Also fastest racing models. 





Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars 







Cuong and 


Three models and four lengths. Including non-sink- | 


able sponson canoes. 


Motor 
Boat 
$745 
Mahogany Runabout. 16 and 18 ft. Speed 25 to 35 
mi. per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor installed. 
including electric starter and reverse gear. 

CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state the kind of boat youareinterestedin (44) | 





———> TWO LARGE FACTORIES< 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
101 Elm St. 
__CORTLAND,N.Y. 


201 Ann St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS, 


Write to 
. Either Place 





No more standing 
to raise or lower 
theanchor. Noise- 
less, ten times 
faster, 100% safer 
than old method. 
Fool-proof. Saves 
boat, clothes and 
temper. Saves 
lives. Thousands 
now in use, Price 
of Automatic Lift 
$1.65. Price of 8-lb. self-cleaning double- 
dise Anchor $2.00. Introductory price for 
both, $3.50 postpaid anywhere in U. S. 
Just send your dealer’s name and address 
with remittance. Delivery will be prompt. 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
ED) Boston Block MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ARTISTIC 
LIFELIKE 
TAXIDERMY 



























Fish Mounted 
with Action 





moments 
oloring is a 





para eee, ocering be 
Write for Catalogu 
TAXIDERMY SHOP OF TENNESSEE 


141 N. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 









LOG CABINS 
AND COTTAGES 


How to Build and Furnish Them 


42 types of log cabins and cottages, small and 
large, shown in full page illustrations, with floor 
Plans; and 0 pages of detailed instructions 
covering all phases of this kind of building. A 
remarkable book, that will save you money 


Send us $2.25 for a y 
ubscription and 
send you free 


ear’s 
we'll 
copy 


FREE 


Or, book alone for only $1 
(Edition limited. Order now.) 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave. New York 

















that few possess. For months previous to 
the 1929 race, Jake spent his evenings 
poring over government charts of the 
Hudson. He made the trip several times, 
then made a chart of his own, rolled it on 
a spool, and placed it on the dash of his 


| boat so that it would be gradually unrolled 


every angle. 


as he sped down the river. 
Jake charted the course from the air, 
taking note of every possible obstacle and 





Speeds of i 10 to 18 miles per hour are posssible with this folding boat and 
Class “A” 


He no doubt would have fin- 
ished nearer the front this year but for 
the fact that he shipped quantities of water 
near Poughkeepsie and had to beach his 
craft to bail it out. 

Dunnell and Wilkinson are probably the 
most thorough believers in preparation of 
any pilots I know. And they win races. 
But we can’t all be like them. There 
wouldn’t be any fun in racing if we were. 
But we can be prepared to the best of our 
ability and knowledge. 


DETAILS OF MISS AMERICA IX 


NTEREST continues to center about 

the famous world’s record boat of Gar 
Wood, Miss America 1X, despite the fact 
that at this writing she has failed to recap- 
ture the record from Miss England II by 
a small fraction of a second over the mea- 
sured mile. The fact that she is practically 
the equal in speed of the British speed 
monster with almost twice her horse- 
power, lends further attraction to boatmen 
everywhere, who are desirous of learning 
something of her specifications. 

Miss America 1X is a single-step hydro- 
plane, transverse step, and is 28 feet long 
with a beam of 8 feet, 7 inches. She is 
powered with twin Packard aviation mo- 
tors rated at 850 h.p. at 2,300 r.p.m. Gar 
Wood, aided by factory engineers, has 
stepped these engines up to 2,700 r.p.m. 
and raised the horsepower to 1,060. It will 
be noted that this is not an unusually high- 
speed power plant today, and this is one of 
the causes for its extreme reliability under 
all conditions. It is well recognized that 
the higher the r.p.m. of a motor, the more 
temperamental it is, as a rule. 

The motors each have 12 cylinders of 
63 inches in bore by 6% inches in stroke. 
They are finely mz achined and wonderful 
pieces of mechanism, said to be entirely 
equal in workmanship to the famous Rolls 
Royce motors in Miss England II, which, 
however, are of greater power, although 
of smaller total piston displacement or 
firing-chamber area. The secret of the 
English motors’ power lies in remarkable 
super-chargers, it is said, which, along 
with other improvements, were worked 
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out in secret by the Air Ministry engineers I 
and are still closely guarded, as these mo. = 
tors won the Schneider Cup in aviation for 100 
England last year. peri 
The power application of Miss America ti 
1X is through gear-boxes with a gear ratio eng’ 
of 1% to 1, giving speed on each of the take 
twin propellers of 4,050 r.p.m. These pro- - 
pellers turn outward—in opposite direc- lw 
tions—and are 21 inches in diameter }y you 
out. 
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35-inch pitch. They are especially made 
for withstanding the terrific strain upon Pe 
them, and are the result of long experi- yy 
mentation by Wood and a leading propeller you | 
manufacturer. Segrave used them on Miss oe 
England I and they are now copied by of th 
British foundries. too | 
Gar Wood is a veteran student of design hie 
and he has said of Miss America 1X: “We day 
have gone as far, I think, as we can go in 
design for speed in this type of boat in 
Miss America 1X. To get more speed, we 
would have to resort to some other prin- Mor 
ciple.” He also said that this famous boat, en 
which he considers as close to perfect in poh 
underbody design as possible in her type, sever 
will “stand a whole lot more power than consk 
she has ever carried”—which is also a por- pal 
tentous phrase. She now carries a total of Fin sn 
2,160 horsepower and we are likely to see ! Wi 


duplicates of her, with even greater power, § 
in the speed contests of the future. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHARTS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Where can a fellow get charts of the rivers 
and other bodies of water he wishes to cruise 
upon? 

AvBert De La Hasa. | 

Ans: Charts of the navigable waterways ot 
the country, including the seacoasts, are pub 
lished by the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the 
Department of Commerce. The Hydrographic 










Office of the Navy has charge of the duplica- 
tion of charts and plans issued by other nations i bt 
and the publication of charts of coasts not under dou t 
the jurisdiction of the United States. The Corps 
of Engineers of the War Department issue 
charts of the Great Lakes. : 
Motor Boat Epitor. § Moro 
A ROCKY ROAD TO FLORIDA a... 
Motor Boat Epitor: 
I am planning a trip through the Great Lakes Ay 
to New York and then on to Florida. tons | 
I have a good six-cylinder automobile engine must 
which I would like to use. I also want a boat and i 
with plenty of speed and comfort. has b 
I was planning on a 27-foot cabin cruiser with rate | 
8-foot beam, but am told I would not get more motor 
than 12 or 15 miles per hour with my engine. a mot 
Please let me know what you think would be the have 
result with a cruiser built at home. to his 
DeELSMANN If 
you d 
Ans: Inasmuch as you have asked for my 
views of your plans, I am going to give them— 
and they won’t be encouraging at all. ¢€ 
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In the first place, converting an automobile 
engine for use in a motor boat is a big job, a 
complex one, that is seldom anywhere near 
100% successful, and then only after many ex- 

siments and mistakes have been made. It 
is a fact that in nine cases out of ten, at least, 
it is by far the wiser thing to buy a marine 
engine, even on the used market, than to under- 
take the fundamental changes necessary for 
making the automobile engine work. 

I don’t know what power your motor is, but 
I will wager that the folk who warned you that 
you won’t get more than 12 or 15 miles an hour 
out of your contemplated home-built 27-foot 
cruiser were lavishly generous with the speed 
estimate. Few cruisers go at that speed, most 
of them making closer to 7 or 8 miles an hour. 
And that is fast enough, considering every- 
thing. ‘ 

It will also interest you to know that we 
do not advocate that our readers undertake to 
build their own boats from plans alone, as we 
find that seldom does the result, if and when 
finished, justify the cost in time, money and 
trouble. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


NOT TWINS 


Motor Boat Epttor: 
What is the difference between a yawl and 
a ketch? They both look the same to me. 
DwWaRD B. Katvin. 


Ans: A yaw! is a sailing vessel equipped with 
a mainmast forward and a_mizzenmast aft. 
The same is true of a ketch. Only, in the yaw! 
rig, the mizzenmast is stepped aft of the stern 
waterline—on the overhang, so to speak—while 
a ketch carries its mizzenmast forward of the 
stern waterline. 

Moror Boat Epirtor. 


THE REVERSED ENSIGN 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

On my first cruise this season, I sighted in 
the distance a cruiser lying at anchor with her 
ensign reversed. What did that mean, if any- 
thing, other than a party with perhaps an 
alcoholic sense of humor? 

Herpert L. HEersHEY. 


Ans: The reversed ensign is the day signal 
of distress. The boat was evidently disabled 
and you should have gone to her assistance. If 
you saw no one aboard waving to you, it was 
probably because all hands were working on 
the motor or at the pumps. In the early weeks 
of the season, many skippers find that they were 
too optimistic regarding the boat’s seams or 
motor condition, and have to be towed home 
It is the law of the sea and all sportsmen should 
obey it meticulously. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


HALF A BOAT 
Motor Boat Eprror: 


Would you kindly give me an opinion on 
the results of the following: I have an 18-foot 


canoe in good condition, with the exception of | 


several forward ribs which are stove in. I am 
considering cutting off about 9 or 10 feet of 
the canoe and putting in a square stern. This 
craft I can carry on my car very handily for use 
in small streams and ponds. 

Will this hold two persons or be rather tricky 
to handle ? 

Wixu1am G. Simmons. 


Ans: If you aren’t going anywhere much, 
the bitten-off canoe ought to be all right as you 
say, “for use in small streams and ponds”. 

It is always a surprise what effect changing 
the original design of a boat will have on 
her performance, and you may be in for a 
favorable one—who knows? However, she won't 
leave the water aft as prettily as when she was 
a double-ender, you know, and it’s dollars to 
doughnuts that it will take more push to push 
her than before, when she was bigger and heavier. 
But try it. You can’t hurt her in the condition 
she is in. And she might go fairly well with a 
small outboard motor on the stern, as square 
stern canoes in general do. 

With a paddle, she will be tricky without 
doubt. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


A DOCUMENTED VESSEL 


Motor Boat EpiTor: 
What is a documented vessel? If I buy a 
cruiser, does it have to be documented? 
Wa ter M. Fay. 
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Greatest Outboard Value of all 
$ The Sensational New 
135 CAILLE RED HEAD 


More power and speed than anything in its class, and mar- 
velous flexibility. Throttles down so slow you can count the 
propeller revolutions, or planes a big 16-footer at 17 m.p.h. 
Quiet under-water exhaust. All these features in a truly port- 
able motor that is thoroughly dependable. The same motor, 
only timed and equipped for racing (Modeli35), holds every 
Class “A” speed record. See these motors—also find out 
about Multi-Flexible Control, the exclusive Caille feature that 
gives automobile gear-shift control and ease of handling—2 
speeds forward, neutral and reverse. 
Prove the outstanding superiority of Caille Red Heads to 
yourself with our 5-day trial. Ask any 
Caille dealer, or mai] coupon for all in- 
formation. 

CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6337 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 






























AMERICAN 


“HOME, SWEET HOME” 


on the Water 
In a Wheeler “Playmate” Cruiser you 
find luxurious beds, plenty of closet 
space, complete kitchen, sanitary toilet 
arrangement, porch-like decks, easy 
chairs—and cool, dust-free air, relaxa- 
tion and limitless fun and pleasure. 
The New Model E Order your ‘‘Playmate’’ now. It means the 


WOLLENSAK happiest summer you have ever had. Twenty- 
one models (22 feet to 62 feet). 
“BIASCUPE” Write for Catalog F 


UNEQUALED BINOCULAR VALUE 
weighs only 435 ounces . .. 6 power . . . pocket size 
. wonderful illumination . . . quickly focused. 






Choice of 6 colors: green, mahogany, osk, black, orange 
and black, and red and black 

Biescope is unequaled for field sports, hunting, fishing, hiking, 
motoring, yachting, or any place else in the out-of-doors. 
Distant objects seen brilliantly and clearly six times nearer. 


At your dealer or direct postpaid ~ + $5.00. Money WHEELER SHIPYARD 


back guarentee. Catalog free. ‘ FootH A B eae 
rwa ven . nm, wio 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. "Seecestonaminer! —_— 





Ans: A documented vessel is one of five net | 


tons or over engaged in trade. Such a_ vessel 
must be licensed by the Collector of Customs 
and is listed as documented when such license 
has been obtained. This license is entirely - 
rate from the license which the operator of a 
motor boat is required to have. The operator of 
a motor boat carrying passengers for hire must 
have this latter kind of license which certifies 
to his capability to handle such a boat safely. 

you buy a cruiser for pleasure purposes, 
you do not have it documented. 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


837HUDSON AVENUE ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Lens problems our 























“WHITE” CANOES AND OUTBOARDS 






“WHITE'S” Invisible Sponson Canoe safe for women and children. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 
of complete line of Canoes and Outboards. 
E. M. WHITE & COMPANY 161 WHITE STREET OLD TOWN, MAINE 














Puncture-Proof Canvas 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
wood; used by U. 8. and Foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 69! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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CANOE CAMPING 
By Chief Henry Red Eagle 


O the camping novitiate who is 
contemplating a canoe trip, equip- 
ment is of prime consideration. Es- 
sentials for camp comfort should 
all be included, yet baggage weight must 
be kept down for safety’s sake. A properly 
loaded canoe, however, will carry a tre- 
mendous amount of duffle and a due con- 
sideration of weight does not necessarily 
mean that one should pare his equipment, 
food and clothing to the point of discom- 
fort. Either extreme is to be avoided and 
somewhere between is the happy medium. 

Conditions, such as shallow water in 
rivers and streams; pos- 
sible winds on large bodies 
of water; portages ; food 
depots en route for the 
replenishment of the lar- 
der; varying degrees of 
Ci anoemanship on the part 
of members of the party, 
should be considered in 
the apportionment of ra- 
tions and equipment. 

Under ordinary con- 
ditions, canoeing can be 
enjoyed with every out- 
door comfort by the ap- 
plication of common- 
sense woodcraft. Love 
for the great outdoors 
is a natural attribute 
which some possess to a 
greater degree than oth- 
ers. It is instinctive, 
however, for most nor- 
mal folks to adapt them- 
selves quickly to camp- 
ing conditions. Of 
course, there are excep- 
tions to every rule. 

I paddled a youth one 
summer who actually bordered on hys- 
teria as night approached. He wouldn’t 
leave my side for a moment after dark- 
ness, began to settle about the camp and 
he insisted on sleeping in the guide’s tent 
every night, for protection. He was afraid 
of the canoe if there was the slightest 
breeze and once, while running through a 
small rapids, he scrambled out over the 
side and waded the entire length of the 
little pitch like a plunging moose. What a 
fine “oil-can” he turned out to be! Seri- 


ously, it’s nothing short of cruelty to sub- 
ject these anomalies to woods contact. 
But where you will find one like this, 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











you will find ninety and nine who can 
never get enough of all that camping 
means—for which, let us give thanks. 
However, let’s get back to paddling our 
canoe. 

A canoe trip, deep into the woods, 
should not be attempted unless one mem- 
ber, at least, of each canoe has had some 
canoe experience. It is not enough that 
you are a good swimmer or that you can 


propel a canoe on placid water. Along 
with canoeing ability, one must have a 
mental as well as a physical balance. 

A canoe is no place in which to attempt 
acrobatic stunts, stage a wrestling match 
or a water fight, nor was it intended to 
be a rocking horse. Respect for a canoe 
would lead to fewer drowning accidents 
and it’s a mighty good place to practice 
the slogan of “Safety First!” 

With the application of common sense, 
a fundamental knowledge of its handling 
and gauging its qualities in wind and sea, 
there is, I firmly believe, no safer medi- 
um of transportation on inland waters. 


Photo N. J. McDonald 
Canoe camping offers one of the most delightful forms of nomadic existence 





Through forty years of canoe handling 
in storm, wind, waves, boiling rapids 
fringed with sharp-fanged boulders and 
loaded to within four inches of the water's 
edge with game and provisions, I have yet 
(knock wood!) to have my canoe get out 
of hand. They’re safe—with common- 
sense handling. 

For a canoe trip, I recommend to the 
amateur a 20-foot canvas-covered craft 
of standard make, with a fairly flat bot- 
tom. The lining should be of. straight- 
grained white ‘cedar, which is resilient 
and light, but very strong. Quarter ribs 
add to its strength and a keel to its sta- 
bility, though both can be dispensed with, 
The gunwales are usually of straight- 
grained spruce and the thwarts of ash, oak 
or maple. The ‘heavy 
canvas should be tightly 
stretched; smooth and 
free of bulges and 
bumps and filled with a 
good grade of white 
lead. When new, this 
canoe will weigh ap- 
proximately one  hun- 
dred pounds and, after 
you acquire the knack 
of shouldering it, can be 
easily carried. 


gtr ane ee I 
prefer an eighteen- 


footer of the so-called 
guide’s type, modeled 
after the old-time In- 
dian birch. Until a few 
years ago, when the 
twenty-footer was in- 
troduced, these were 
used almost exclusively 
by the guides of Maine 
and Canada. I have seen 
a man carry one of them 
over a rough portage 
for three miles without 
a rest! What a husky brute he was! 

A canoe of this type will cost around 
$70.00; the twenty-footer, $80.00, F.O.B. 
factory. Two- and three-tone painting 
adds from $8.00 to $15.00 to the above 
prices. Monograms and decorative em- 
blems also may be added for a nominal 
sum, according to design. 

Select the paddles yourself, if you can. 
Both shank and blades should be well 
shaped, made from_ seasoned maple, 
springy and strong, 5% feet and 6 feet 
long, respectively; the longer one for 
use in the stern. Insist on their being 
hand-made. The expense is but little more 
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and the satisfaction of knowing that you 


or a strong wind is more than worth the 
difference. Machine-made paddles from 
sawed blocks of spruce, varnished and 
decorated, are pretty to look at, but many 
are cross grained, unseasoned and an un- 
certain quantity, just at the time when 


There are lots of canoe trips in the French 
River district of Ontario 


may mean the difference of making shore 
in safety—or breaking, to leave you at 









the mercy of wind and sea, and eventually 
capsizing with loss of equipment and, per- 
haps, life. Therefore do not temporize in 
the selection of a paddle for, afloat, it is 
your stock in trade; and just as the duel- 
ist needs a trusty weapon to protect his 
life, so do you need a trusty blade to pro- 
tect you and yours. 

If your trip is to be through rapids, 
your canoe equipment is not complete un- 
less you have a strong spruce pole, some 
two inches in diameter and twelve feet 
long and shod with an iron socket. With 
this you may “drop” your craft, as cau- 
tiously as you wish, through boiling rap- 
ids to avoid smashing into rocks. In buck- 
ing the current, where a paddle is useless, 
y the setting pole is an invaluable adjunct 
§ to the canoeist’s equipment. 

» Acanoe seat may or may not be taken. 
If your passenger is of the fair sex, then 
the canoe seat will prove convenient, 
otherwise the chances are it will only be 
in the way. 

One thing more, never go into the 
woods without canoe patching-material. 
A leaking canoe is intolerable. The water 
seeping in through a cut or abrasion 
makes the interior disagreeable, adds to 





You still haveachance towina prize 
in our Story Contest. Read the 
details on page 90 








the weight and rots the cedar lining and 
anvas about the lesion. A small bottle of 
ambroid and shellac will correct this. A 
crude, though quick and efficient, way to 
apply a temporary patch is to use a strip 
ot adhesive tape over the cut, then shel- 
lacking over it. But don’t neglect even a 
small cut in the canvas. Good care will 
Prolong the life of your craft for years. 
Nothing will get a good canoeman’s goat 
quicker than to grab the bow as soon as 
you reach shore and run it up on the bank 
like a sled, scraping over sharp stones 
nd protruding stubs to leave a series of 
Orrugations on the canoe’s bottom. To 
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have a dependable blade in tricky rapids | 





you need dependability most. A good blade | 





THE 


JUNGLE 


Kohler Electric 


0 Matto G Ex- 
ne purpose of Matto Crosso Ex tet ane Mein Ob. 


pedition is to make sound-pictures 


of the jaguar and other wild 2-K. W. capacity, 
animals. 110 volt D.C., fully 
automatic. 








One of this year’s most interesting scientific ventures is the expedition 
into the jungles of Matto Grosso, Brazil, geographical heart of South 
America’s tropics. There some of the world’s foremost scientists are 
studying tropical diseases, native wild life, and the ethnology and anthro- 
pology of Indian tribes. There actual sound-pictures will be taken of 
wild jaguars, giant anacondas, and other jungle animals. 

A Model K Kohler Electric Plant was chosen by the expedition to 
furnish electricity for camp lights and electric appliances such as an 
electric pump, a 114-h.-p. motor, an electric grinder and a battery-charger 
used to charge the battery for a portable sound motion picture outfit. 
Dramatic proof of the confidence placed in Kohler Electric Plants by men 
whose lives may depend on their equipment! 

Kohler Electric Plants have proved their reliability the world over. 
They are used on farms, in summer cottages, mountain camps . . . wher- 
ever regular electric current can’t be had. Sturdy and dependable, they 
can nevertheless be moved quickly and easily. They are not dependent 
on storage batteries. Current is generated at 110 or 220 volts A. C. or D.C. 
Natural gas or gasoline serves as fuel. 

Send coupon for information giving further details. Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. — Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. — 
Branches in principal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing 
Fixtures. 


KOHLER o- KOHLER 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 
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F.&8. 1-31 
Street____ 





City. State 
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WEATHER-PROOF 
SLEEPING BAG 


All the frills have been cut out—that’s the 
reason you can now own this man-size, weather- 
proof sleeping bag for only seven dollars and 
ninety-five cents. You'll find every requirement 
of a good sleeping bag met in the UNIVERSAL. 


WARMTH comfort cotton, quilted between an 


outer and inner covering of drill, the outer cover 
weather-proofed. The entire bag is properly ventilated, 
and can be turned inside out in an instant for airing. 


DUR ABILITY 7 The UNIVERSALSLEEPING 


BAG is made for rough use 
Every inch of it is made with the one thought in mind 
—to stand abuse. All materials are the strongest ob- 
tainable—yet its sleeping qualities are supreme. 


CONVENIENCE Zip! and the UNIVERSAL 


‘opens or closes! Talon zip 
per fastener makes its quick use easier than buttoning 
your shirt. Simply step in and Zip it shut. No blank 
ets to make up—nothing to fasten. Man-size; 28 inches 
wide by 78 inches long. It straps into a compact roll 
8 inches by 28 inches and weighs less than 10 pounds. 


Made of layer upon layer of downy 


Light—compact—the most sensible and sturdy sleeping 
bag yet devised. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 


all charges prepaid, at $7.95 
($8.95 Colorado and West). Money returned 
if not entirely satisfied. 


The Clifford W. 
MAISH BEDDING COMPANY 


1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ship direct, 


















The Famous 
Zagelmeyer 


AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER 


NOW $147 


ONLY 


Why put up with the hardship 
and inconvenience of a tent 
nm you can buy this big 


whe 
comfortable Auto Camp Trailer at such a lo 














price! Balloon tires, demountable rims, universal 

Boat coupling. we athernroot and mo uite proof. 

rail Luxurious spring berths for four. Adjustable 

Trailers boat saddles. sifehtl, additional. The biggest 
and value ever offered in our 10 years of experience in 

Trailer building camping trailers and camping cars. 
Parts Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 

Send for Circular 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
111 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 














U. S. ENGINEERS 


MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.00 Value for $2.00 


ing Compass; 

Made by the 

Floating Dial; Focusing 

c.0.D., 
WOOD-RIDGE SALES CO. 

67 Fourth St. Wood-Ridge, N. J. 





Genuine Creagh-Osborne Army March- 
MARK V11 MODEL D. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Eyepiece; 
Lined Saddle Leather Belt Case. (NONE 
NO CATALOGS.) Price $2.00. 
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the old canoeman, this amounts to sabot- 
age and may lead to mayhem. Wait until 
the sternman gets out, then draw the 
canoe up gently. 

I might add that canoes and attendant 
impedimenta may be hired at most out- 
fitting stores catering to the canoeist; the 
rental ranging from. fifty cents to a "dol- 
lar a day, with responsibility for damage. 

For two people, a three-breadth tent, 
approximating six by eight feet, of heavy 





eight-ounce drill, with three-foot side- 
walls, makes a good shelter, though more 
room and comfort may be obtained with 
an 8 x 12 canvas of the same style. The 
tent fly should be a breadth wider than 
the tent, and an extra fly carried along 
for use as a dining tent in wet weather. 

Tents of the pup and A type leave little 
room except to crawl into and, wherever 
the canvas is touched, will leak. With so 
little headroom, this is almost unavoid- 
able. The three-foot sidewall obviates this 
and gives one room to walk around. 

The push-pole conical tent, as well as 
the Indian teepee, also have the draw- 
back of headroom; while the Baker and 
gypsy tents with front flap are awkward 
things to pitch. They’re good, once set 
up, and usually include poles, stakes and 
pegs that add to their weight. My only 
objection to this type of shelter is in 
pitching and carrying the poles. 

Oiled silk makes a dandy camp—if set 
up during dry weather. Tents made of 
this material shed rain beautifully, are 


| light and compact, but if the ground is 


wet when you pitch it, the rising moisture 
will form in huge drops on the inside. 
No, give me a well-pitched sidewall 
tent, with a well-stretched fly, staked and 
pegged, and I'll take my chances in the 
average storm. An old Abenaki Indian 
and myself trapped and hunted from one 
of these the greater part of a winter and, 
with the aid of a small sheet-iron stove, 
were as comfortable as we could wish. 
Many of the camp grounds throughout 
Maine and Canada have tent poles, stakes 
and pegs already cut to fit this type of 
tent. These were left there by your pre- 


| decessor. The fly may be stretched over 


the same ridgepole as the tent, though it 
is better to have it raised from four to 
six inches on a ridgepole of its own. This 


| breaks the rain’s force, leaving the inner 


| have for covering. 


canvas fairly dry. 

Four pairs of light woolen blankets to 
each bed is none too many to take along. 
The nights are cold sometimes, even in 
mid-summer, and remember that you 
should have as much under you as you 
And don’t forget to 


first spread a rubber blanket or poncho 
to break the ever-present dampness of 
the bare ground. It would not be safe to 
neglect this protection, for it is an im. 
portant factor in the preservation of good 
health and comfort; and be sure that yoy 
have a good mattress of boughs. Never 
sleep on the bare ground without ample 
protection against the insidious dampness 
that will strike to your backbone. Even 
the old-fime Indians who lived out in the 





Photo Dr. 
The canoeist has unparalleled opportunities for observing nature in her loveliest moods 


A. T. Downing 


open continually, never slept on the bare 
ground—unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary, and then they moved their fire so as 
to sleep on the warm, dry ashes. 

A canvas sleeping bag is good camping 
property—if you do not object to crawl- 
ing in and out of it. Hammocks, pneu- 
matic mattresses, stretchers, all have their 
good points, but experienced woodsmen 
stick pretty much to well-laid blankets 
over a mattress of boughs. 

During the fly season of June and July, 
be sure to include in your paraphernalia 
a fine-meshed screen of cheese cloth that 
you can adjust over your bed, tent-wise, 
to insure a good night’s rest; for this 
is the season when the little “divvles” are 
at their worst. Mosquitos and black flies 
are bad enough and you can fight them 
off after a fashion, but the midges or 
“no-seeums” are the bane of all who brave 
the: North Woods in fly time. 


AKE along plenty of fly dope—and 
whatever you take, you will be sure to 
wish that you had taken something else. 
Every guide, cruiser, fire lookout, warden, 
bark spudder and lumberjack that goes 
into the woods in the fly season, has his 
favorite “dope.” These usually contain 
—whether liquid or unguent—citronella, 
pennyroyal, tar, terebene, cotton-seed oil, 
vaseline, ichthyol, etc., in varying pro- 
portions. Some of these concoctions are 
efficacious, while others seem to attract 
the cusses, who appear to thrive and get 
fat on them. This seems especially true 
of the particular brand that you made or 
bought! In any event, some surcease is 
usually obtained from their use. 
Let’s check up for a well-equipped trip. 
One 18-foot or 20-foot canoe. 
Two maple paddles—5% feet and 6 
feet long. 
One 12-foot setting pole of dry spruce. 
(May omit if there are no rapids.) 
One canoe seat. (May omit.) 
One tent; 3- or 4-breadth, with side- 
walls; flies. Drill or khaki. 
Rubber blanket or poncho, for blanket 


roll, 
Four pairs woolen blankets, per bed. 
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Axes—3 or 3%4 pounds each, with good | 
maple handles. 

Hunting knife, with sheath. 

Water-proof matchbox. 

A reliable compass, each. (Don’t neg- 
lect these last two articles.) 

Cooking utensils, to include two 3-quart 
boiling kettles, with covers; one 16- 
inch baker and baker sheet; one 2- 
quart coffee pot and one 2-quart tea 
pot, with riveted snouts; one 6-quart 
pail; flour sifter; mixing pan; one 
wire broiler for toast, meats and fish. 

One large burlap bag for the above 
utensils. | 

Agate plates and cups, knives, forks and 
spoons. 

Can opener and one large mixing spoon. 

Lantern and oil-can. 

Canoe patching-material and a canoe 
sponge. 

15 or 20 feet of 14-inch rope and a few 
assorted nails. 

Flashlight, extra batteries and bulbs. | 

One large wooden bucket, or pack | 
basket. 

Water-proof duffle bag for clothing. 

Fishing equipment. 


The dishes and smaller articles can go 
in your pack basket or wooden bucket— 
I prefer the latter—as may the articles 
of food that are subject to water absorp- 
tion, as flour, matches, sugar and salt. | 

The food list is, of course, largely one | 
of personal taste. If there are food de- 
pots and towns en route, the list may be 
kept down and replenished as you go along, 
but it is advisable to be well stocked and 
in variety. Good wholesome food that will 
stick to your ribs adds zest to the trip. 
Roughing it does not necessarily imply 
that you must neglect your stomach for, 
like the army, that’s what you travel on. 
And the days when men went into the 
woods with a bit of bacon, flour and salt, 
and nothing else, have passed into the 
limbo of the forgotten along with the flint- 
lock and powder horn. 


OUR canoe will carry from 600 to 

800 pounds, if care is taken to trim 
it with the load packed low, so it will not 
be top heavy, either on an even keel or | 
weighted slightly astern, and a spread fly 
will help to keep it dry. 

Basing the quantity of grub for two 
people with average appetites, the list 
given below might assist in preparing for 
a two-weeks’ sojourn, sans replenishment. | 
It might seem extensive at first, and here 
and there an item may be cut, substituted 
or added to, but in the main, it will be 
found sufficient and you will not be over- 
burdened with excess food when you 
come out at the end of fourteen days. It 
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**Kampkookery” 
contains much use- 
ful information on 
camping which you 
can’t find else- 
where. Send for 
your free copy. 





AMERICAS FAVORITE CAMP STOVE 
Sportsmen! Picnickers! Motor Campers! 


Here is your camp stove. Kampkook is the perfect stove for every out- 
ing and all outdoor cooking. Bakes, roasts, fries—does everything 
your kitchen range will do. Kampkook is the folding gas range 
which makes its own gas from gasoline. Lights instantly; no gen- 
erating required. Burns perfectly in any weather; is wind, rain and 
storm proof. Folds compactly with everything inside, protected 
against loss or breakage. Costs but a trifle. Sold by hardware and 
camp equipment stores everywhere. Write for your free copy of 
“Kampkookery,” the handy camper’s manual. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 


Dept. D2 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 





Genuine Hand Sewed Moccasins 
for 





You don’t 
know what 


| boot comfort 


is until you 
wear Russell's. 
Russell's Moc- 
casins are hand- 
tailored from the 


Russell Moccasins are famed 
throughout America for their 





comfort, fit and wearing qual- 
ities. They are genuine moc- 
casins—hand-sewed with 
never-rip seams from the 
finest léathers. Their pop- 
ularity on the trail and 
stream has spread to 
the modern golf course 
where correctly fitting 
foot-wear is so im- 
portant. Russell Ox- 
fords are sporty 

and stylish. 





Get Inside the Big 11%, x 11% ft. 
Tent and Realize the ‘‘Family 
Advantages"’ in the 


‘S CA KAMPER 


x ‘TRADE MARK= 





is figured closely on the basis of $1.00 per 
day to each person. I once submitted such | most pilable. water 
ts ‘ ¢ ” ° | resisting leathers in 
a list to a man for a two-weeks’ trip and the  world—imported 
when he saw it his eyes bulged. Paris Veals. They wear 


They are perfectly 
suited for most eve- 
ry kind of summer 
outdoor wear — 





“ ” ow “like iron’. Can be “ . 

Holy mackerel!” he spluttered. “You | resoled many times. Write 2 ng 
must think I’m going on a polar expedi- | pooh Retin. By potent Tesorts.outing. 
tion. We're only going to be gone two | line ete. Write for 
week il 7 ‘ cate by = é illustrated 

eks anc expect to catch some fish. catalog in 
And here you have stuffed olives, jelly, | Selers. 










canned peaches and pears, and flour and | 


ad 
WCRUSSELL eZ, 
moccasin co. 


| 946 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 





Last call on the Narrow Escape 
Story Contest! Read about it on 
page 90 













sugar enough to feed an army! Who the 
heck wants jelly out in the woods?” | 

He got out his pencil and began to | 
slash and cut—with the consequence that 
at the end of a week, all we had left was 
a shank of ham, and a few potatoes; and 
the trip was cut to ten days, at that. He 


was a heavy eater and he bellowed like a | . ; , 
bull when he had to eat ham for five meals | MUM MISE, OT? fe CoXel etl teToh aer Te 











This new size gives sleeping 
quarters for 4 to 6 persons. 7-ft. 
eave indicates roominess. Also we 
add Talon Hookless Fasteners on 
both storm and bobinette doors 
on both the new size and old 
(9% x 9Y% ft.) this year. Get 
inside this famous NO center pole 
Dickey tent, be as critical as you 
wish. You'll agree with the hun- 
dreds of users that there is reason 
for it being America’s Preference! 


Write today for catalog and prices, 
and have your dealer demonstrate. 


DICKEY 


MFG. CO. 
113-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 
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Avoid “‘Athlete’s Foot” by using 


RES | ENT 


TRADE MMARK 
Your Automobile will support this private 
Bath House or Dressing Room 


Has been needed for years by 
Bathers—Tourists—Fishermen 
























































Pat. App. For 
Size of package 19%"x9"x3%” 
Total weight only 9% Ibs. 


DRESTENT FEATURES 


A temporary bracket attaches to and is interchange- 
able with all closed cars but will not mar or injure 
the finish. Set up or removed in two minutes. 
Pockets inside for clothing. When occupied it 
cannot be raised or lowered. It is not light-proof 
or air-tight, but conceals the occupant perfectly. 
Price $10.00 complete, F.O.B. Kalamazoo. $10.50 
west of Rocky Mts. $13.00 in Canada. Will save 
its cost in less than one season. 
Made in Trench Khaki Cloth. Slightly higher 
price for striped material. 
Shipped by parcel post upon receipt 
of $1.50, balance C. O. D. or, send 
us your dealer’s name 
Desirable territory for dealers or special rep- 
resentatives still open 


KALAMAZOO SPECIALTIES 
1709 Whites Road Kalamazoo, Michigan 

















THE GILKIE 
CAMP TRAILER 


ACATION DAYS are here. 
Why not make this year’s 
trip the best of all? No other 
vacation offers so much pleasure 
at so low a cost as motor touring 


with a Gilkie Camp Trailer. 


It folds so compactly and trails 
your car so perfectly that its road 
performance will surprise you. 
When time to camp, an amazing 
amount of camp comforts quickly 
unfold before you. 


CAMP KING TRAVELIER 


for four for two 








E. P. Gilkison & Sons Co. 


1323 Wabash Ave. Terre Haute, Indiana 
























et 
Can’t Let Go! 


Made of steel; can’t rattle, wear or de- 
tach. Simple to Install; easy to hitch or un- 
hitch in any position. Write for circular 
or order one with money back guarantee. 
HAMMERBLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 





















| wooden bucket or pack basket, with a 


in succession—because there was nothing 
else. He had slashed the flour ration in 
half, with the result that we had no bread, 
pancakes or Johnny cake; no eggs, butter 
or desserts of any kind. Needless to say, 
that trip was a wet smack! 

A well-filled stomach makes for con- 
tent, and things that you would throw into 
the garbage can at home have a delicious 
flavor out in the woods, after wielding 
a paddle all day. Your appetite is keener 
and you will consume half as much again, 
so don’t stint on your camp list. Vitamins 
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list of the articles which each container 
holds, tacked to them, saves rummaging 
around for the item desired, until yoy 
become familiar with its location. And 
don’t forget your flashlight! There wij 
be times when you will thank your stars 
for this little instrument. It is absolutely 
invaluable around the camp-ground after 
dark. 

August and September are the idea 
months to take that long-deferred cang 
trip. Nature is usually at her best they 
and in the sweet Arcadian days of Indian 


Conti on Maligne Lake, Jasper National Park 


and calories are as important here as they 
are at home—and even more so. Essen- 
tially then, the following will fill the 
needs of two people for a two-weeks’ 
itinerary: 


10 Ibs. Flour 6 cans Evaporated Milk, large 
6 lbs. Sugar 2 cans Corned Beet 

3 Ibs. Corn Meal 2 cans Tongue 

1 box Salt 3 cans Frankfurters 

% Ib. Pepper 4 cans Baked Beans 

% lb. Baking Powder 6 cans Soups, small 

4 doz. Eggs 2 boxes Crackers 

4 lbs. Bacon 2 cans Corn 

1 small Ham 2 cans Peas 

1 pk. Potatoes 4 cans Dessert—canned fruits 
2 Ibs. Onions 2 jars Jelly 

2 Ibs. Coffee 2 qts. Maple Syrup 

% Ib. Tea 1 bottle Pickles, large 

e Ibs. Butter 2 bottles Olives, large 

1% Ib. Cocoa 4% gal. Oil 

2 Ibs. Lard ] box Matches, large 

2 Ibs. Salt Pork 1 bar Soap 

2 Ibs. Cheese 2 qts. Dry Peas 

2 Ibs. Cookies, ass't 2 qts. Beans 

1 lb. Rice Vegetables, ad lib. 


Twenty-five dollars should cover this 
amply. To this may be added such items 
as might appeal to the individual taste. 
And remember, before you slash anything 
from the list that some of these items go 
into cooking, such as sugar, milk, butter 
and eggs. Naturally, different people like 
different things, cooked in a different way ; 
but I feel confident that the average per- 
son, under average conditions can take 
a friend of average tendencies and fare 
wholesomely and well for two weeks on 
the above list. If you have any luck with 
your rod, so much the better; and we are 
taking it for granted that you have a 
smattering of cooking knowledge, with 
an eye to wastage. Left-overs make good 
hash and soups. Mustard, catsup, cereals, 
raisins and milk chocolate are well worth 
including, though to some, cereals are 
not palatable with canned milk. It is also 
advisable to take along a good steak and 
a loaf of bread for your first meal out, 
aided with what you may choose from 
your list. 

Packed in two boxes together with your 





Summer, when the leaves begin to tum, 
to stretch far and away like green, re 
and gold waves caught and held in sus 
pension as if by some giant hand; or to 
rise from the clear water’s edge in ridge- 
banked formation of multicolored splen- 
dor, with the reflection mirrored from th 
placid surface of the pond; and the sw 
just peeping over a yon ridge—Hot damn! 
And a final word of advice—always 
carry your camera. There will be time 
when you will regret it if you don’t. A 
feeding deer, a laboring beaver, a preet 
ing loon, a swimming moose, a shambling 
bear, and countless other opportunities to 
snap wild life and camp scenes will offer 
themselves to remind you of those Elysian 
days spent with your canoe in “the forest 
primeval !” 
The females of some birds, such as the| 


cardinal, purple finch and rose- -breasted © 
grosbeak, are excellent singers | 





A CAMP REFRIGERATOR 
By. Edwin B. Eckel 


} THESE days of increasing ease aml 
luxury, even the camper’s thoughts 
turn to comfort in his naturally more 
less primitive surroundings. Anything 
which bears promise of lessening his & 
bors or of heightening his enjoyment @ 
life, he eagerly welcomes. Yet with @ 
their additions to the comforts of life ontk 
trail, few campers give a second thought 
to the preservation of their food. If animd 
life abounds, they may make a “meat-saie" 
for protection. Or they may place ther 
perishable foods close to the spring. Only 
those who do the most luxurious sort @ 
automobile camping are ever provide 
with any means of refrigeration. Perhap 
it is not generally known that where 
there is water there is a way to keep f 
stuffs cold and fresh for days at a time 

The cooling effect of evaporation is we 
known. The scheme presented here ® 
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merely to take advantage of that effect. 
Select a crate or canned-goods box suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate all the perish- 
able foods in camp. Place it in a shady 
spot, or hang it up with cords or wires if 
you want a combined meat-safe and ice- 
box. Put a pan or dish of water on top of 
the crate. Dip the end of a piece of cloth 
in the water, weighting it down with a 
stone if necessary, and drape the cloth so 
that it entirely surrounds the crate. Al- 
most any kind of cloth will do, from old 
sheeting down to burlap. Put your food in 
the now completed ice-box and let nature 
do the rest. All you will have to do will 
be to make sure that the pan is periodically 
supplied with water. 

he water is drawn from the pan down 
into the cloth by capillary attraction, much 
as the grease is drawn into a candle wick. 
To make evaporation possible, the water 
must take up heat from the air, leaving 
the atmosphere in and around the box 
fresh and cool, as a result. Refrigeration 
in this case is based on the same principles 
as those which apply to the canvas water- 
bags so popular in desert or semi-arid 
countries. It must be a very damp climate 
indeed which will effectually prevent evap- 
oration and the attendant cooling when 
this method is used. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BEECH NUTS AS FOOD 


Campinc Epitor: 

I thought, perhaps, that you and some of your 
readers might be interested in knowing about 
the vital importance of the beech tree to wild 


e. 
The ruffed grouse live qpncipelly on the nuts 
during the nut year and they lay on fat like a 
pen-fed chicken, putting them in the finest con- 
dition to withstand our severe winters. The crow 
lingers longer with us during a nut year, the 
blue jay depends on nuts for its winter food and 
unlike the partridge he shucks the nut before eat- 
ing, while the partridge eats them whole. All 
members of the squirrel family and the little 
deer mouse hoard up quarts of them, always 
shucking before storing them. The skunk loads 
himself up with the accumulation of fat from 
eating the nuts, also the coon, hedgehog and bear. 
They roll over the leaves in huge windrows, 
seeking the toothsome nuts. The hedgehog and 
bear climb the beech trees before the nuts fall 
and cut off the limbs, then come down and eat 
the nuts. I have seen whole tops of trees that 
were cut away and I have some photographs of 
the trees. The deer paw the dry leaves for them 
and even after the deep snows have fallen, they 
seek the nuts beneath it, pawing over large areas. 

Some years we have no nuts, due to the frost. 
Then the wild creatures are forced to roam far 
and wide in search of food and those that hiber- 
nate during the long winter months go in their 
dens in very poof condition and the weaker ones 
must in many instances perish. 

As a rule, a nut year is a very poor trapping 
year, for all the fur bearers much prefer the 
tasty beech nut in preference to any of the 
manufactured baits. 

Ben A. EastMAn. 


Ans.—Many thanks for your very interesting 
letter. I was more or less familiar with the fact 
that there are certain birds, such as grouse and 
some animals, such as bear and deer, which feed 
extensively on nuts, but I did not know that 
some of the animals and birds listed in your let- 
ter were so addicted to this food. I am sure this 
will prove of great interest to many of our 
readers. 

Campine Eprror. 


MORE ABOUT MOTHS 


Camptnc Epitor: 


I note in your Department of the March issue 
that Mr. J. M. Gamewell has had trouble with 
moths eating his mounted heads. 

A friend of mine who is a taxidermist told me 
to dissolve bichloride of mercury in wood alcohol 
and apply the mixture to game heads or birds 
which have been chewed by moths. He says this 

not affect the hair or feathers in any way 
— to make the specimen permanently moth- 
proof. 
James A. Benepict. 

Ans.—Thank you very much for the valuable 

formation regarding protection of mounted 
game heads from moths. I am certain many of 
og readers will be interested in knowing about 

Campinc Eprror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 





BEAGLES, BASSETS AND | 


BUNNIES 
(Continued from page 67) 


or merry-voiced beagles lends a zest and | 
excitement to the hunt that is quite lack- | 
ing without them. You can also get more 
meat by having dogs to help you, but let’s 
leave that part out. The cheapest place to 
get meat is at the meat shop, just as the 
cheapest place to get fish is at the fish 
market, as any angler will tell you. But 
there is something in the hunt that you 
can’t find at the meat shop; it isn’t for sale 
anywhere—just as there is that something 
in wading the streams that has never been 
put on sale at the fish markets. I think 
Dryden put it better than I can explain 
it; so I am going to quote from him in- 
stead: 


a? chase our long-lived fathers earned their 


Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood : 
But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 
Are dwindled down to three score years and 
ten. ; 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught ; 
The wise for cure on exercise depend: 

God never made his work for man to mend. 


TRIGGERNOMETRY 
(Continued from page 40) 


And I'll swear on all-of the stack that I 
wouldn’t dream of discussing your af- 
fairs!” 

It was quite a way from Sweetwater 
that the rain was slanting down upon a 
little Texas cow town. A cowboy, hunched | 
in the saddle so that slicker collar was 
high under his Stetson rim, jogged along | 
in the middle of the main street. He pulled 
in before the gray front of a saloon as the 
lights were being lit. Swinging down, he 
tied his horse to the rack. 

Another cowboy came out of the saloon 
and looked through the dusk at the new 
arrival. He stiffened, and his head jerked 
back toward the swinging doors. Then he 
slid across the warped planks of the 
awninged porch. 

“He’s in there!” he whispered without 
preface. “Talkin’ war!” 

The cowboy at the rack nodded, staring 
at the saloon door. He nodded again and 
turned back toward the horse. His friend | 
stared narrowly. But the slickered man | 
was not untying his horse. He was fishing | 
in a saddle pocket. He had something | 
bright in his hand when ke faced the porch | 
again. | 

“No use this goin’ on,” he said. “He’s 
mighty fast. I been studyin’ that. But what 
you can’t go around you climb over.” 

He slipped out of the yellow slicker and 
methodically tied it behind the cantle. The 
cowboy on the porch watched curiously 
while the newcomer tied a piece of strong 
white cord to the trigger-guard of a .38 
“stingy gun,” a short double-action. He 
watched it vanish under the shabby coat, 
poked into the right sleeve; saw it reap- | 
pear in the cowboy’s right hand, where 
the butt was grasped. 

“Now tie the end o’ the string to my 
suspender,” the gun-holder grunted tone- | 
lessly. “Not too tight! Just take up the | 
slack. Fine!” 

He lifted right hand to shoulder-level | 
and let go the butt of the little “stingy” | 
gun. It disappeared in his sleeve. He took 
out tobacco and brown saddle-blanket | 
papers. He made a cigarette and lit it. He 
held it in the fingers of his right hand, 
near his lips, as he crossed the porch and 
pushed through the swinging doors of the 
saloon. 

A big, red-haired, red-faced man stood 
at the bar, round, cold blue eyes steady on 
the cowboy. Other drinkers—townsmen, 











@ ENJOY 
REAL MEALS 


ON PICNICS, AT CAMP, 
OR MOTORING. 





STERNO Camp Stove 
is light, practical, SAFE! 


OOD news for people who like to be 
outdoors...and get hungry! 

Lightest, most compact, simplest stove 
you’ve ever seen. Folds flat... yet cooks 
man-sized meals...quickly, safely. Burns 
STERNO Canned Heat (available every- 
where). 

Two adjustable burners—for hot, quick 
flame, or slow ‘“‘warming” flame. No muss 
—no fuss—no “gadgets’”’ to get out of 
order. Absolutely safe. Set up or folded 
away in two minutes. Complete with 
Sterno—$5.00. 

If your dealer cannot supply you—use 
coupon below. 








STERNO CORPORATION, F.8.7 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me your new stove. I'll pay postman $5.00 
with understanding money will be refunded if I’m 
not satisfied. 


Name 





Address. 








City. State 

















It costs no more to own Stoll Equipment. 
Stoll Clear Space and Tourist tents now 
equipped with GENUINE TALON FAS- 
TENERS, which allow instant opening or 
closing of doors. WRITE TODAY FOR 
STOLL’S FREE CATALOG showing tents 
and camp equipment. 


THE STOLL MFG. CO. 
3270 Larimer St. Denver, Cols. 











Trailer Only $38.50 


Timken 
Shock Absorbing 







struction throughout. 


We also sell all kinds 
of trailer parts. 





Write for circular today 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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BEAN’S CAMP BLANKET 


Made of pure virgin wool paper mill blanketing 
with whipped edges. This blanket is the great- 
est value we ever offered. With reasonable use 
we will guarantee it 20 years. Size 72”x84”", 
weight 7 to 8 pounds, $4.35 postpaid. 


able us to make this low price. The most warmth 
and least bulk of any blanket made. Colors: 
Brown and Tan. 

Write for samples and catalog. 
L. L. BEAN 290 Main St. 








THE COVERED WAGON 
Camp Trailer 


anywhere! Live in comfort. 
beds with spring mattresses. 
stove, ice-box, electric lights. Always 


Travel 
Good 


or through vour automob't 
Write for FREE illustrated folder 
and full information, 


Pull beds for four aduits 


THE COVERED WAGON Co. 
14626 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








? 


Camping ? Fishing? Touring. 
Carry an AIRMAT Camp Bed. Sleep better: have 


more fun: save hotel bills. Weighs little, costs 
little, rolls compactly. Easily inflated; no pump 
needed, Every outdoor lover should have one. 


Write for Circular TODAY 
iG PN Lt vim THE K & W RUBBER COMPANY 


fey t-m-iaem 103 Rubber St. Delaware, Ohie 











Weighs 
3% Ibs, 


No Poles 
6 ft. Wide 
—— +--+ 


Sleeps 2, 


Rolls 
4” by 16” 





4% ft. Tall 
4 Windows 


SNAKE—BUG—WATERPROOF 
Silkette Cloth. $16.50 
Aeroplane ClOtir...............ceccccccseccsesreeseensnsserneeseseeesees§ 16,00 

Write for Tent Catalogue 
COMPAC TENT CORP. 
330 N. Capitol Ave. indianapolis, Ind. 


POISON IVY 


Use Fosberg’s Superior Poison Ivy Remedy, for sure and 
quick relief and prevention of ivy poisoning. This is the 
only strictly modern and positive treatment known today. 
Contains no alcohol, or dope. When the skin is rubbed 
with this preparation, either before going into where ivy 
grows, or after exposure to it, poisoning never develops 
Also very good for sunburn, insect bites, ete. Always have 
a bottle with you when fishing, camping, touring, ete., 
it’s a real Outdoorsmen’s necessity, and it's inexpensive 
too. Large bottle 75¢ postpaid. Enough for all season. Be 
prepared. Order today. Address: 

Herman L. Fosberg, Dept. F. S., Wallace, Michigan 























[ $ : - Large | 
quantity purchases and slight imperfections en- | 


Freeport, Maine 
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' freighters, cowboys—looked from one 
principal to the other and moved instantly 
out of the line of fire. There came a silence 
to the shabby bar-room that caught the 
bartender’s attention, where he stacked 
glasses on the back bar. He turned around 

land saw the cowboy walking along the 
bar. His heavy face turned fish-belly 
white. 

“Oh—my—God!” he said despairingly 
| and sank, precisely like a swimmer, to the 
| oor behind the bar. 
| The red-haired man’s eyes roved over 

the cowboy, studying particularly the re- 
gion about the waist. His eyes narrowed 
abruptly; into them came a light from 
behind. “So you aim to kill me, do you?” 
he snarled at the cowboy. “Don’t you pull 
no gun on me!” he finished in a shout. 

| His hand flashed up to where his shirt 
was unbuttoned at the throat; slid inside. 
The cowboy dropped the hand holding the 





| “NORTHERN PIKE AND 
OTHER THINGS,” by Ray 
Bergman, is the practical article 
in the next issue. It’s filled with 
interest and how-to-catch-them 
hints for the man who fishes 
Northern lakes. 











cigarette. As it came to waist-level the 
stingy gun slid down his sleeve, into his 
hand. Across three yards of floor, he fired 
as fast as he could pull trigger. } 
The red-faced man gaped at him 
amazedly, rocking a little, cocked pistol 
| in his hand. Then he swayed, neck, waist, 
| knees all going limp at once. The gun in 
his hand roared under a slipped thumb. 
| The .45 slug tore into the floor at his own 
feet. The cowboy stared at him dumbl¥ 
then shook his head and reached up to 
untie the string from his suspender. “A 
blamed good stunt. Evened us up like 
trimmin’ with a sharp butcher-knife.” 

The pet hide-out weapon of them all 
was that “wicked little gun with the big, 
bad bite’—the .41 double-barreled der- 
ringer (Figure 16). It was no uncommon 

thing, not so long ago, to see a man reach 
into a pants pocket and pull out a hand- 
ful of silver, a keyring and a derringer. 
And the soft-nosed slugs its superposed 
barrels flung were terrible missiles at 
seven to ten feet, which was the normal 
range at which this gun was used. 

When Wild Bill Hickok was marshal 
|of Abilene, Kansas, in ’71, Phil Coe of 
| Texas was partner in the famous old 

Bull’s Head Saloon with Ben Thompson, 
the gambler-gunman. Wild Bill and 
| Thompson were like two champion boxers. 
| Each had a hefty rep and a thorough re- 
| spect for the other’s prowess. There can 
be no argument about this, for both gen- 
tlemen bore permanent shoulder callouses 
from chip-carrying. And in their respec- 
tive role of chief of police and saloon- 
| keeper-and-protector-of-Texas-men, Wild 
Bill and Ben were natural opponents. But 
| they managed to avoid open friction. 

Phil Coe, however, was no Ben Thomp- 
son. In his native Austin, Texas, nobody 
thought of him as a gun-fighter. He was 
immensely tall and always immaculately 
dressed—a magnificent figure of a man. 
So was Wild Bill. And they fell out over 
a lovely painted lady of the town. Ben 
Thompson left Abilene to get his wife and 
family. Coe went on a spree and shot his 
six-shooter off in Texas Street. Out 
popped Wild Bill and—there are two tales 
as to what happened. The story that came 
to Ben Thompson, lying with an injured 
leg in a Kansas City hotel, was that Wild 
Bill took advantage of Coe, waited until 


he turned his head away, then whipped 
out two derringers, and fired them at 
pointblank range into Coe. True or not, 
this is the story which was generally be. 
lieved in Texas in my own childhood. 

Ten years ago, on an El Paso street, 
two of us saw a man shot down at short 
range by a derringer. We looked incredu- 
lously at the holes made by the .41 slugs, 
I told the other man then that I could 
at last understand how Phil Coe, pistol 
in hand, failed to get Wild Bill after being 
shot. The numbing force of those mush- 
rooming projectiles is tremendous. 

Sleeve-draws are like swivel-holsters— 
more talked about than used. Actually, 
most so-called sleeve-draws are produc- 
tions rather than draws. I have heard of 
cunningly contrived mechanisms, similar 
to the gamblers’ card-holders, used for 
derringers in the sleeve, but for me they 
remain in that hazy region where lives 
the hoop-snake. 

However, one derringer-producer ap- 
pears on very good authority—no less au- 
thority than the word of that famous 
Plainview ranchman, J. Frank Norfleet, 
who trailed the swindlers who had bilked 
him back and forth across the continent 
until he put the cuffs on them. Norfleet 
had walked into a hotel room upon two of 
his men. He “threw down” on them and 
snapped his command, “Up with ’em!” 

One of the men snapped up his hands 
with a jerk that somehow roused Nor- 
fleet’s suspicion. He stared hard at the 
fellow’s right hand, and it seemed to him 
that there was an odd lump showing on 
the crook’s fingers. Very cautiously he 
investigated and found that a derringer 
was suspended from the elbow by a length 
of elastic webbing. Normally it hung with 
muzzle just above the heel of the palm. 
That jerk had snapped it into the fellow’s 
palm. So he stood, ostensibly helpless, 
with a deadly little weapon which would 
have escaped the notice of any less keen- 
eyed than this ranchman. 

But it remained for a gambler on a 
steamship, Central America bound, to 
show me the neatest derringer hide-out of 
them all. He had not figured it out for 
himself, he admitted. In his roving life he 
had seen a tiny sleeve spring-holster and 
had it duplicated. (Sam Myres tells me 
he has made several of these in the past 
forty years, besides the one illustrated in 
these pages. (Figure 17). When strapped 
to the wrist, the coat sleeve hoods the 
derringer butt, which, as shown, is at the 
wrist, the muzzles pointing up the arm. 
This holster differs from the regular full- 





‘THERE are many different 
types of canoes. Some are 
suited for a lake and not practical 
on a stream. “STYLES IN 
CANOES,” by Hal Leavitt, is a 
good, common-sense article on 
the subject, written by a man 
who knows. 











sized spring-holster in that the pistol is 
slid under the holding spring loop with 
butt pointing away from the drawer. 

Doubtless there are still other hide-outs. 
But the ones described and illustrated in 
my text and pictures are those tested, 
proven maneuvers commonly used by the 
gun-fighters—the stunts so often en- 
countered in the pages of Western fact 
and fiction. 

By way of farewell to the reader, I 
bring forward Dutch Henry Ziplinsky, old 
Hashknife and Carlisle man, whose an- 
cestors’ legs have been bowed to the shape 
of a horse’s ribs and their hands curved 
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to fit the handles of weapons for a thou- 
sand years. He is the son of a Cossack 
oficer who came to Mexico with the ill- 
fated Maximilian and barely escaped the 
Emperor's fate. Henry has known many 
of the old gunmen ; has watched them per- 
form their sleight-of-hand; has perfected 
himself in the tricks of each. 

He says: “For practice, there’s rfothing 
better than the so-called poker-chip draw. 
Hang your gun to fit your arm. Now take 
a poker chip and put it on the back of 
your gun-hand. Hold the gun-hand out at 
shoulder-level. Turn the wrist deliber- 
ately, to let the poker chip drop—and go 
for your gun as if somebody was pulling 
to kill you. See if you can get it out, 
cocked, and up to horizontal and pointed 
—as you'd point your forefinger—at the 
target, and a shot loosed before the chip | 
hits the floor. 

“It will be some time before you can | 
loose one shot ahead of the rap of the 
chip on the floor. But practice will make 
you amazingly. fast and accurate. Harvey 
Logan (Kid Curry) of Butch Cassidy’s 
Wild Bunch could click out three shots, | 
and once in a while four shots, to beat the | 
chip. Whatever luck you have with the | 
stunt, your draw will be improved mar- 
velously. That falling chip is something 
to compete with. It keeps you at high 
tension.” 

Henry talks of Logan’s speed. But I 
have seen him do as well as Logan’s 
record. 





THE ENb 


GAME SURVEY OF THE NORTH 
CENTRAL STATES 


NOTHER milestone in game conser- | 
vation has just been completed by the 
publication of the Report on a Game Sur- 
vey of the North Central States made by 
Aldo Leopold. This survey was con- 
ducted at the request of the Sporting 
Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute under the direction of its Com- | 
mittee on Restoration and Protection of | 
Game, and required two years for its 
completion. 

This volume covers the first attempt of | 
its kind in America and the important | 
facts detailed therein concern the states 
of Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Missouri. 

For conservationists and sportsmen who 
take a genuine interest in the welfare and 
preservation of the game birds and ani- 
mals in those states, this book will prove 
absolutely invaluable. More important 
still, it should serve as an object lesson | 
and guide for the conduct of similar sur- 
veys in every group of states in the 
Union. If it does this, it will more than 
serve its purpose. 

The mass of facts and statistics set 
forth in this work are little short of stag- 
gering. They most certainly testify to the 
achievements, industry and intelligence of 
Mr. Aldo Leopold and he merits the un- 
dying gratitude of the citizens of the 
States enumerated. 

Besides several general chapters on 
game cycles, game lands, game adminis- 
tration and predators, there are individual 
chapters on bob-white quail, ringneck 
pheasants and Hungarian partridge, 
ruffed grouse, prairie chickens, turkeys, 
waterfowl, rabbits, whitetail deer, etc. 

The price of this highly important docu- 
ment, consisting of almost 300 pages, is 
only $1.00. Its distribution is being handled 
by the American Game Association, In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington, D. C. We 
consider it a privilege to be able to bring 
this volume to the attention of our friends 
and we cannot urge too strongly those 
who are interested to send for their copy. | 
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Equipment Like This FREE 


Either the equipment illustrated on this page or any equipment you need this 
season can be supplied absolutely free if you will only use a little of your spare 
time to acquaint your friends with Field & Stream. It is an easy matter to 
persuade them to subscribe. Many undoubtedly read Field & Stream now, buy- 
ing their copies from newsdealers. They can save money by subscribing and 
many will gladly give you their orders. In a surprisingly short time, with very 
little effort on your part, you will have the subscriptions you need to obtain 
your equipment free. Hundreds of readers have and are equipping themselves 
for fishing, hunting, and camping without spending a single penny. Many of 
them have averaged five subscriptions for every hour they have devoted to this 
plan. When other sportsmen easily earn their tackle and equipment, why 


don’t you? 





Above: Steel, water- 
proof tackle box with 
reel well and-two trays 
with movable parti- 
tions. 14” long, 6%” 
deep, 6” wide. Yours 
for only 2 subscriptions. 
Any other tackle or 
shell box can be ob- 
tained for subscriptions 
also. 





Above: Set of 8 squir- 
rel tail flies—2 each of 
4 patterns. Size 10, 8 
or 6—eyed or to gut. 
Value $1.00. Yours for 
only 1 yearly subscrip- 
tion. Any other flies, 
plugs, or lures can be 
obtained for subscrip- 
tions. 





Above: Gasoline 


Wind and storm proof. Mica 
globe. Burns 14 hrs. on 1 qt. 
13” high, 614” reflector. Weighs 
4 lbs. Yours for only 7 sub- 
scriptions. Any other lights or 
lamps can be obtained for sub- 
scriptions. 





os 2% 


Rawr 
Above: Fishing Coat made 
of regimental duck for wear 
with waders. Value $4.75. 
Yours for only 4 subscrip- 
tions. Any other outdoor 
clothing can be obtained 
this same way. 





ys , 





Above: “Three-in-One” steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. Any rod you 
want can be obtained for subscriptions. 








Gold bead 


short, .22 long and .22 lon 


Lantern. 





Above: Camp kit: 
stove, oven pan, fry pan, 
broiler; folds up and 
slides into sack. Weighs 
12 Ibs. When folded 
measures 24%4 x 13% x 
3% inches thick. Value 
$6.00. Yours for only 5 
subscriptions. Any other 
camp equipment can be 
obtained for subscrip- 
tions. 





Above: Level wind, non- 
backlash, quadruple multi- 
plying reel. Value $10.00. 
Yours for only 8 subscrip- 
tions. Any type or manu- 
facture of reel can be ob- 
tained for subscriptions. 





Above: Fishing knite 








Above: .22 Cal. Rifle. 23” barrel. 


front sight. Handles .22 
rifle rim 


fire cartridges interchangeably. Value 
$4.95. Yours for only 4 subscriptions. 
Any make or grade of rifle or shotgun 
can be obtained for subscriptions. 


FIELD & STREAM 


with 4” blade of stain- 
less steel and special 
blade for cleaning and 


scaling. Value $2.50. 
Yours for only 2 sub- 
scriptions. Any type 
of knife you wish can 
be obtained for sub- 
scriptions. 


OTHER ITEMS 


x Anything made by a Field & Stream 

578 Madison Ave., New York edvestions can be had for oubocriptions. 

Send me complete information about obtaining Look through the pages of this issue. 

merchandise 9 and also send subscription 1 You are sure to see something you 

order forms and sample copies. would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 

l rather get it without spending a cent? 

Name | No matter what you want we can gc 

it for you absolutely free in return for 

Address RA SEA EET TD | subscriptions if you will let us know 

| what it is. Just mail us the form at the 

City corner of this page and without any 

| obligation to you we will give you 

State | complete information on how to get the 
F & 8 7-31 | equipment you want. 
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Edited by Capt. Paut A. Curris 


THE GAME VS. THE TAR- 


GET SHOOTER 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


S soon as I read the letter which is 
published in part below, I realized 
that my correspondent had struck 
upon a_ particularly appropriate 

subject for this Department, because I 

lieve it expresses the private opinion of many 
of our readers. It is not a subject that has 
been neglected. I have discussed it before 
in these pages, but not in several years. 


“While convalescing from a shotgun 
wound inflicted by another party last 
October, I've been clipping articles of 
interest from my sporting magazines. In 
Forest & Stream (now combined with 
Fretp & StrEAM) of April, 1930, I found 
an article in Captain 
Crossman’s ‘Arms & 
Ammunition Depart- 
ment,’ under the heading 
‘Game Shot, Not a Tar- 
get Shot’ which ‘riled’ 
me so I just have to 
make some answer to 
this super-efficient per- 
son, 1 as goes on 
to say 
‘i Teeth pilgrim 
dropped in the other day 
and sang us the first 
stanza of the good old 
song, “I’m a game shot, 
not a target shot.”’ He 
continues at considerable 
length, ridiculing, pok- 
ing fun at and belittling 
game shots in general 
who do not, or canhot, 
shoot on the target 
range and have their 
manly breasts covered 
with gorgeous medals 
for ability to make nice 
round holes in paper 
targets while in the 
manly (?) position of lying on their belly 
digging holes for toes, elbows and what 
have you, further enhancing this manly 
(?) position by entwining an arm around, 
through and about a leather sling strap 
to make sure they won’t wobble and make 
the awful two’s, three’s and ‘swabhos’ (as 
Crossman calls them) that we poor ig- 
norant, benighted and all-around-no-ac- 
count game shots would make. 

“Quoting Crossman again: ‘It is gen- 
erally the overture to this party, if he can 
be persuaded to shoot, making a large 
flock of three’s, two’s and “Swabhos” on 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qua alities and- the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











the 6-foot target at two hundred yards.’ 

“My word! Doesn’t this expert have a 
fine brotherly, sportsmanlike attitude 
toward us game shots? It sounds to me 
like he had a grudge against us. Maybe 
someone sort of wiped his eye while out 
hunting some time instead of punching 
holes in paper targets. . . . Speaking for 
myself and several other game shots that I 
know, I say ‘No.’ I have never shot on a 





D. F. aw of Panpanii, tenn practical sportsman with only one 


arm to prove it 


rifle range in my life for several reasons— 
because I either was not close to a rifle 
range; did not feel I could afford it if I 
was; or had a type of rifle at the time that 
was not suitable for the work. 

“There are a lot of fellows from Texas 
to California and from there to Alaska 
that are good game shots that can give 
these snickering, sneering super-rifle shots 
a run for their money either on running 
or standing shots offhand on game, with 
iron sights. 

“Do you remember the first time you 
spoke a piece before an audience when you 


were a boy and how your ears got all red 
and seemed to swell to about twice their 
size; your tongue stuck to the roof of 
your mouth; your eyes ‘bugged’ out and 
your knees waved like a flag in a breeze? 
That is the way one of Crossman’s de- 
spised game shots feels when he gets up 
before even a small crowd to shoot at a 
mark, And another thing, he hasn’t had 
any training in regard to trigger pull, 
position, etc., which come natural to him 
when hunting. 

“T have seen my brother refuse to shoot 
with a bunch of target shots for the above 
reasons with a .22 and, on the other hand, 
pick muskrats off ... from a hunting boat 
bobbing around on small waves at the 
same time the muskrat was bobbing with 
the waves. . 

eee We ouldn’ t it have been more sports- 
manlike to have said to 
this ‘pilgrim,’ ‘This tar- 
get shooting is not as 
dreadful and nerve-rack- 
ing as you think. Come 
on and try it. We will 
give you the dope on it, 
such as trigger squeeze, 
position, etc., and if you 
make some two’s or 
three’s on the 6-foot tar- 
get at 200 yards, it’s no 
disgrace at first’... 


“ Y experience has 

been that there 
is altogether too much 
of a superiority complex 
among rifle clubs toward 
a game shot who per- 
haps lots of times would 
join the clubs, if treated 
in a sportsmanlike, 
brotherly manner, and 
learn the ins and outs of 
target shooting. Instead, 
the good target shot 
who is at ease in a 
crowd holds the attitude, 
‘Just wait until I get you on the range; 
I'll show you up and show the world how 
good I am at my own game and how 
darned poor you are.’ Some of these fel- 
lows, when they get to be experts, and 
get to a certain point, get so they cannot 
learn any more and are intolerant of any- 
one that doesn’t speak their language. 
They are to be pitied—if it weren’t for the 


harm they do... . Very truly yours, 


Walter V. Henderson” 


To be perfectly frank and outspoken, it 
is my belief that there is a good deal more 
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to be said for Captain Crossman’s con- 
tention than there is for that of his ad- 
yersary—and I am not holding a brief for 
Crossman. We have been corresponding 
privately and publicly for some twenty 
years and I am fully conversant with his 
ability to get under the skin and arouse 
the ire of his readers. Not that it bothers 
me any because I know that this deviltry 
is not all serious. 

There is, of course, something to be 
said for both sides, but we actually do hear 
entirely too much about the man who is 
a great game shot but who cannot hit a 
target. It is a threadbare excuse which 
will no longer hold water. On the other 
hand, we seldom hear a word of praise for 
the ability afield of the great target shots 
with shotgun or rifle, because their skill 
jn competition so far overshadows what 
may be a very good performance on game, 
that no one pays any attention to it. In| 
many instances if they were not such 
phenomenal target shots, they would prob- 
ably be rated as very good game shots. 

I agree with Mr. Henderson that just 
because a man knows how to make a long 
run of bull’s-eyes, lying prone, is no reason 
to expect that he can hit the first running 
deer which he encounters in cover. The 
two are so entirely dissimilar that there | 
is no basis for comparison, but there is no 
reason to believe that, when he has had 
experience, he will not do quite as well as 
the chap who never fired at a target. In 
fact, he should do better, because he has 
the correct rudimentary practice which 
the other man lacks. 





HAVE seen this clearly demonstrated | 

at the Camp Fire Club’s Annual Com- | 
petition on the running-deer target. Most | 
of the members are experienced game shots 
—men who have hunted all over the conti- 
nent and many of them all over the world. 
They, or at least most of them, know how 
to shoot running game as well as any 
hunters in this country. The conditions of 
the match are entirely like those en- 
countered in actual hunting. The con- 
testant must use a game rifle with game 
sights and stand with the weapon down, 
until the deer appears. The shooting is 
done at one hundred yards, down a lane 
twenty feet wide and cut through the | 
natural woods. The deer is full size, of 
natural color, and runs across the lane at 
the speed of a startled buck. The con- 
testant must fire five shots but not more 
than one at each crossing—three to the 
left and two to the right—from the stand- 
ing position without a strap hold. And 
though I have witnessed the contest sev- 
eral times, I have never seen it won by 
one who was solely a target shot, nor 
have I ever seen it won by one who was | 
solely a game shot. It has to my knowledge 
always been won by some one who has 
done a good deal of both kinds of shooting 
and it has always seemed to me that the 
man who understood and did both was 
the best all-round performer. 

At any rate, I know that any man who 
lays just claim to being a good shot on 
running deer should be able to hit that tar- 
get most of the time. He might not win the 
event. I doubt that he could do so against 
the hunter that had done a lot of target 
shooting, but at any rate, it would be a 
case of put up or shut up. There would 

no use in whining that he was just a 
game shot if he could not hit it, because 
every one would know better. 

The same thing applies to bird and 
clay-target shooting. There are men that 
are pretty good wing shots but who are 
indifferent on clay birds, either through 
lack of practice or disinclination. There 
are also the others who are like a rolling 
ball of fire on clay targets, but never 
become very good in the field or at ducks, 
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despite any amount of practice. Something 
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Woodchuck wont budge 






HAT, leave my hole? Nothing doing! With every- 
body using this new Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
cartridge these days! No, SIR! It didn’t give my dad 


time to duck. He’s gone.” 









Experts hail it as the first big improvement since 







Remington introduced Kleanbore—faster, truer, more 






smashing power. Average velocity 25% greater —in some 






sizes 35%. Average power increased 50%—in some sizes 







80%. The new Hi-Speed .22’s are made in short, long, 
long rifle and W. R. F. cartridges. Solid and hollow 
point lead lubricated bullets, or SILVADRY (ungreased). 
They’re the only rim fire cartridges with brass cases 
like those used for high power and military cartridges. 












Get them from your dealer. Write for descriptive 
folder. Address: Remington Ammunition Works, 802 
Arctic Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 











Use hollow point bullets for game and pests 
emington, 


EANBORE 


HI-SPEED .22’s 


Go to your dealer and ask him to show you The 
Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 






























Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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AIR SSHAE and PISTOLS 
The World’s Finest 


The finest and 
most powerful 
pneumatic arm 
Quick 
; no pump- 
; rifled barrels; absolute- 
y accurate; costs almost 
nothing for ammunition. Fine 
walnut stocks; perfect balance, 
Mod. 28 HAENEL yeaa 
-177 and .22 cal. 


“HAENEL” ter 


Improve your shooting! Here’s a 
rifle any man or young man 
would be proud to own. No 
pumping; killssmallgame; 

rifled barrel; adjust- 

able rear sight ; fine 

walnut stock. 
Economical— 
Inexpensive 
Pellets Per M 
177 - $1.50 

22 - $2.50 


$15.50 


High 
Power! 
Efficient! 
Accurate! 
lod. Cal. .177-$15.50 
Mod. I—Cal. .22-$15.50 
Mod. Ill—Cal. .22-$22.50 
Mod. XX—Cal. .177-$8.50 
[Rite ois Pellets with each 
Rifle or Pistol ordered before 
July 10th. 
Rifle or pistol sent direct on receipt 
of price, if your dealer cannot supply. 
Jobbers and Dealers write for prices 
Ask for folder “‘F-I’’ 


J..L. GALEF 73 Shanber, st 

















Make Every Shot Count 


Expert marksmen, with the 
finest rifles and the best 
ammunition made, insure 
shooting accuracy by keep- 
ing their gun bores clean with 
HOPPE’S NITRO POW- 
DER SOLVENT No. 9. 
Your dealer has it. Get a 
bottle today. Sample 10c. 
Send for our new 16 page 
Gun Cleaning Guide. FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE INC. 
2310N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Genuine Browning 
Automatic Shot- 
gun... 16 or 12- 


gauge... 3to 5- 
shot capacity 


Designed by John M. 
Browning, made in 
formerly Belgium, no equal in 
$65.50 , quality, appearance, smooth 
and action and handling qualities. 
$61.00. Write today for our new 36-page 

FREE Catalog which tells all about 
these fine guns and their famous in- 
ventor. Ask for Catalog 701-G. 
BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 
Headqtrs. and Gen. Off., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Factory, Liege, Belgium 








FOREST RANGERS 
Park Rangers $125-200 month 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and _ patrol. 
Permanent. Get details immediately. 
RAYSON INSTITUTE 


Dept. K-11 Denver, Colo. 








World’s Most Complete Line 
& imported Arms & Ammunition 
Valuable data, new gun models. For first time 
— ~~ game! laws, gun engravin: poeerasie® 
gun * . Trap 
» roan omy rings an club oscesserles- Articles “by Capt. 
Curtis, Capt. Cor: Whelen. 
ew Send 25¢c in So for 166 page arme entaleg @ 
A. F.STOERGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y 
509 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St 
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is wrong with their nerves or their reac- 
| tions and they cannot make the grade. But 
you can just take it from me that any 
time you encounter a really expert game 
shot, the kind of a man that holds his 
| own in any company, you have seen one 
| that is going to be able to hold his head 
up on straight targets or on skeet, and 
| does so with little or no practice. He may 
not win—probably won’t—but neither will 
he have to rush about and explain to every 
one else that he is just a game shot. If 
| he knows how to bring down quail or 
grouse or ducks, or if he knows how to 
bowl over a vanishing buck or kill a sheep 
at long range, he can shoot clay targets 
or lay dewn and punch bull’s-eyes with 
| the best of them and not hide his face in 


“NoTis! 
persecuted to tt 





Courtesy Buffalo Conver Express 


It is practice which makes perfect and no 
one in any part of this continent can get 
enough shooting on game today to be good 
without practice on inanimate objects, 
Every once in a while we see or hear of g 
great natural fighter, but when that chap 
gets up in the ring before the equally good 
fighter that has become a skilled boxer, 
he has met his finish. It would be just as 
logical to say that the Jack Dempseys 
should 1iot pull weights and punch a bag 
as it is to scoff at conscientious target 
practice. 

The thing which many of us forget in 
making our comparisons is that first-class 
target shooting, whether with shotgun or 
rifle, comes pretty close to being a perfect- 
score proposition. We go out for ducks 


§. which apt, 


gers, bee 


Photo Herbert Photos 


Look out for this fellow. He means business! 


| shame. When they are shooting well up 
| in the 90’s, he will be somewhere in the 

80’s all the time. 

So whenever I see a man make a mess 
of it, with either rifle or shotgun, on tar- 
| gets and then claim to be just a game 
shot and not know anything about this 
target business, I realize that there is 
something rotten in Denmark. He may 
not know the target game but I have got 
dollars to bet against doughnuts that he 
doesn’t know too much about game shoot- 
ing either. At least, that has been my 
experience and I believe that it has been 
just as wide, both on this continent and 
in Europe and on both large and feathered 
game, as that of most of Mr. Henderson’s 
friends. 

Of course, I realize that, as Mr. Hender- 
son says, some people suffer a bit from 
stage fright when they are not used to a 
novel condition, and the first time they 
enter a competition, they do not show off 
to their best. Neither should we expect the 
trapshooter to show at his best the first 
time he goes bird shooting—not by a jug 
full! In fact, in my opinion, it should take 
the expert trap shot longer to become a 
proficient wing shot than it should take 
the fine field shot to become an accom- 
plished target smasher. Yet the truth 
would appear to lie in the other direction, 
for we see all kinds of people who claim 
to be good game shots, or who are often 





| claimed to be, that never do good work on 
| the target and there are a lot of good tar- 
| get shots that, when they have the practice, 


become very good shots in the field. 

Mind you, I am not defending the target 
shooter against the game shot. I have little 
interest in competitive target shooting, so 


| far as my own inclinations are concerned. 


I sometimes wish that I took more interest 
in it. It would probably be a good thing for 
me and a good thing for Friern & 
STREAM, but I am not going to kid my- 
self into thinking that the man who be- 
lieves he is a good game shot should not 





be able to hold his end up on the targets. 


and miss half a dozen while killing our 
fifteen and we come home with the idea 
that we have done some tall duck shooting 
and possibly we have, too. Conditions have 
probably been much harder than they nor- 
mally would be in order to break fifteen 
clay targets, but the killing of a duck is so 
spectacular, that we are inclined to under- 
estimate or forget the unspectacular miss. 
On the other hand, go out and miss six or 
seven clay birds out of tw enty-five and you 
are just a dub. You know it and every one 
else knows it too! 


HAT I really think, and am trying 
to bring out, is that a lot of fellows 
that pride themselves upon their game 
shooting grossly overestimate their ability 
in this respect. In fact, from close observa- 
tion I know that they do. There are very 
few game shots in this country or else- 
where that are as good as they think they 
are at their own game but in the target 
game you cannot kid yourself. It shows up 
in black and white on the blackboard. 
Mr. Henderson says that the target 
shooters have a superior attitude towards 
the hunters. I have never found it so. 
While I am not in the true sense of the 
word a target shooter, I have been thrown 
much in contact with them, and have found 
that they are an inoffensive lot that are 
perfectly willing to go along the even tenor 
of their way, shoot a lot and say little. If 
anything, the shoe is on the other foot and 
it is the game shooters that take the su- 
perior and at times condescending attitude. 
But that is neither here nor there. The 
fact remains that one can, if fortunately 
situated, become a good game shot and 
hunter, without much target practice, but 
the man never lived who could not have 
become a better game shot with a lot of 
target practice. I am not suggesting that 
a big-game shot or a bird shot can be made 
on the target range or that a bird shot can 
be made on clay targets. 
Speaking of intolerance, this is nowhere 
so noticeable as among the game shooters 
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CAR 


flash of a white stern disappearing at close 


in some districts where conditions are un- 
ysual and in which the average newcomer, 
through lack of experience, will fall down 
miserably. For instance, have hunted 
whitetail deer in parts of the East where 
they inhabited thick scrub-oak cever and 
where one never got a shot except at a 





Last call on the Narrow Escape 
Story Contest! Read about it on 
page 90 








quarters. We will always find a few local 
gunners who have schooled themselves to 
meet this condition to the point where they 
throw up the rifle and snap it down on 


their game with deadly precision. These | 


fellows are pretty apt to laugh at the man 


who cannot meet their conditions. They | 


are very frequently prone to consider 
themselves great big-game hunters and 


yet these same men, with their poorly- | 
sighted short-barrel carbines, wouldn't | 


have a chance of killing much game under 
the conditions which have to be contended 
with in the Northwest, where deer hunting 
calls for the most accurate adjustment of 
sights and a command of one’s rifle at 
ranges of two or three hundred yards. 


I don’t belittle the skill of the man who | 


has schooled himself to meet his local con- 
ditions, but he should not be big-headed 
about it any more than the target shooter 
should about his game. He should not 
think that he knows it all. The best shots, 
I maintain, are the all-round shots. The 
most proficient shots here and abroad are 
the fellows who make a serious study of 
rifles and their ballistics and avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to practice as 
often as they can. 


My natural inclination to burn powder | 
and the experiments which I am constant- | 


ly making for Frecp & Stream lead 
me to spend much time on the range. As a 
result, I know my rifle. Of the last forty- 


seven head of big game I have shot at and | 


brought down, I have not had one single 
unfortunate beast crawl off wounded and 
for which I had to feel sorry. I am proud 
of this record and I hope that I shall never 
break it. I would not mention a personal 
experience in this discussion were it not 
for the fact that I think it is much to the 
point and I attribute my success afield as 
much to target shooting as to my many 
years of experience on game. 


THE LIGHT GAME GUN 
By W. H. Oakey, Jr. 


HERE are two or three truisms 
that the average field shooter will 
almost invariably refuse to admit and yet 
they are none the less true. 
shot than he thinks he is. 
for the sport than he supposes. His gun 
and load are less perfectly adapted to his 
needs than he believes they are. 
It is only with the last that this article 
will concern itself, partly because it is the 
easiest to prove. Most guns used today 


in the field and marsh are too heavy, use | 


too husky a load and have too much choke. 
Probably as much as ninety-five per cent 
of shotguns have some degree of choke in 
one or both barrels and a good many of 
these are bored with the maximum amount. 
This is sufficient, we are told, to make the 
gun kill at the unusual distance of sixty 
yards, if it is a twelve-gauge and properly 
loaded. It is also sufficient to make Mr. 
Average Shooter miss many and sundry 
shots at the very usual distances of twenty 
and thirty yards. 


These full-choke barrels, as well as| 
all others, are targeted at 40 yards in a| 
This practice may be de-| 


30-inch circle. 


A notable record of Achievement 


Zeiss Binoculars have been used under every 
known climatic condition, and in every type 
of service...with big game huntersintropical 
jungles,with Byrd and AmundsenattheNorth 
and South Poles, in the Gobi Desert with Roy 
Chapman Andrews, on the bridges of such 
famous liners as the Bremen and Europa,and 
by travelers all over the world. 

Unexcelled for their wide field of view, 
sharp definition and strong light-gathering 
power. A Zeiss will last a life-time. 

' At leading dealers. Write for booklet. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 











“LONG RANGE” EJECTOR 


*‘That Long Range ‘Durable Double’ arrived yesterday 
and frankly I was surprised at the high quality and class 
of workmanship. How in the world can you make that 
gun to sell for $20.00?" That's the opinion of Geo. 
Vogele, Editor of Spgrtman's Digest. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Wolverine 
Sanitation Equipment 


SURE! That’s the only way to 
e solve your toilet problems 
in the unsewered districts—Better 
write today and find out how simple 
and inexpensive Wolverine Chemical 
Toilets or Septic Tanks are for cot- - 
tages, summer homes, farms, resorts, The 
churches, suburban homes, or any a - 
place in unsewered districts. world—8 

Complete information on request. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
800 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 








CAMPBELL MFG. CO. 


ver Fails £ 


smallest portable electric light plant in the 

” long. Runs continuously by a few turns 
of the handle. Not affected by heat, cold, or mois- 
ture. Guaranteed { year. Price $10 postpaid. Sent 
direct if your dealer cannot supply. Send for circular. 


Long Branch 
New Jersey 














TWO 


Guns in One 


Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel 
(smooth bored) shcots .44 and .410 shot or ball. 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 
small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. Send for 
Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 
1] MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. , 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich.,U. S. A. 


MARBLES 
GAME GETTER 
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(NI RNREE MN, 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns. 


improve your 


marksmanship “senior” 
accurate, Model -$19 

silent, power- —=——$————— 

ful, smokeless 

We al 

a quite tne “Mark 1” $15 D 

W. & C. Scott 

renowned 

Shotguns, 

Rifles, and 


Revolvers 
junior $10 


Send 25c in stamps for new 

144 page, profusely illus- 

trated, American and 

imported Arms Catalog 

A. FEF. STOEGER, Ixc 
The Only Exclusive Gun House 
509 Fifth Ave. 


im America 


(ac 42nd5St.), New York 





The Best Shooting 


With a Cutts Compensator on your shot- 
gun you will not only enjoy a season of 
high scores at traps and skeet, but you 
will also be ready for excellent results 
when you go after geese, snipe, duck, 
quail, etc., next fall. 
Any kind of shore or 
upland bird comes 
easy when shooting 
with the pattern con- 
trolled compensator. 
The seven different 
pattern control tubes, 
instantly attached or 
detached, actuall 
give you seven dif- 
ferent barrels for the 
most effective shoot- 
ing you have ever 
experienced. Send 
your gun to us di- 
rect or through your 
dealer for prompt service. We 
are confident you will be de- 
lighted with your compensated 
gun. Hundreds of compensators 
are in daily use giving complete 
satisfaction to owners. 

For 12 ga. single barrel, 
single shot, repeating or auto- 
loading. Also .30 cal. bolt action 
and take down rifles. Write for 
free illustrated folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


You Have Experienced 
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fended as being merely an arbitrary dis- 
tance and used only as a comparative 
criterion of the pattern spread of a par- 
ticular barrel. But every practical field 
shot knows that forty yards is far beyond 
the distance at which the greater part 
of our game is shot and the birds killed 
beyond that range constitute an almost 
minute proportion of the total bag. Many 
may contend that some of our game is 
shot at longer distances, but my answer 
is that much of it is shot at, at distances 
that are too long and that greater care 
in approaching game, lighter and more 
open-bored guns, and quicker mounting 
and firing will improve many a shooter’s 
score. The idea of waiting until a bird 
gets off to where the pattern can open 
up, and using a heavily-choked gun for 
the purpose, is fallacious and its practice 
destructive to brilliant game shooting. 


ONSEQUENTLY, a distance of half 

or two-thirds the usual forty yards 
would be a more sensible range to test a 
gun and cartridge for use in the field or 
marsh. When this is done the observer 
realizes at once how unfit is a full-choked 
barrel for use at such ranges. At twenty 
yards the cylinder itself seems to spread 


| scarcely enough and the shooter who can 


hit regularly with a choke at such short 
range is a rarity as well as a butcher. 
However good he may think he is, if most 
of the shots are at less than thirty yards, 
he would see improvement from use of a 
wider pattern. 

Apart from the ballistic facts that the 
choke deforms more shot, leads more, 
may throw buck or large shot irregularly, 
and has other faults, it is likely to foster 
the idea in the shooter of an exaggerated 
sense of the power in his hands and to 
thus create the abominable habit of taking 
shots that are out of range. This results 


| in unnecessarily wounding much game, 


making it very wild, and wasting good 
ammunition, as well as alarming the coun- 
tryside with futile shots. All these are 


cylinder barrel, with proper allowang 
for the longer ranging powers of th 
choke, would give a base for more accurate 
range computation and give a good ideg 
of the range to be expected from any 
regardless of gauge and always assuming 
a good initial velocity. 

All the foregoing is not founded on hear. 
say, but upon the solid rock of facts, fig. 
ures and personal experience. I keep a 
careful record of all my shooting, note the 
distance whenever possible, can step a yard 
almost to the inch and have figured out 
the results of last season as a criterion, 
On quail the average for the first barrel 
was 21.4 yards. On snipe it was less than 
a_ yard farther. Now a cylinder barrel, 
of whatever gauge, down to the 28, will 
be more efficient at that distance than any 
degree of choke. It will cover a circle 
nearly twice as large as the full choke 
and the knowledge that the shot spread 
from the choke is only about twelve inches 
at twenty yards, with the frequent missing 
that is bound to occur therefrom, will have 
a tendency to cause pottering and aiming 
in order to be exactly right. This invari- 
ably results in making a slow, awkward 
shot, out of all proper time, and plays 
havoc with chances for an effective second 
barrel. 


HIS use of the second barrel is almost 

an unfailing sign of the finished wing- 
shot. Few can makea really creditable show- 
ing in this respect but it is one of the most 
interesting things about wing shooting and 
worth a great deal of study and practice 
in order to acquire skill. A great aid in 
making a good double shot is the use of 
the same choke, if any, in both barrels, 
The knowledge that both shoot alike will 
help prevent poking and cause both shots 
to be fired in better time and with the en- 
tire faculties concentrated upon the flight 
of the birds, leaving no mental effort to be 
diverted to forming the decision to shoot 
the more open barrel at the closer bird, 
and vice versa. It is especially desirable in 











OPPORTUNITY 


To finance for large returns an African motion 
picture while you go along. Help make it and 
shoot big game with an internationally known 
African hunter, who personally filmed an 
African picture which showed five weeks on 
Broadway and had long runs in all, big cities 
here and abroad. Address: “Africa” % Field 
and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York City 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.50 value for $3.00 i 

Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. 8. 
Army Marching Compass. Focussing 
eye-piece; floating dial; each one in #% 
lined leather belt carrying case. Cost 
government $24.50 each—$3.00. (No | 
c.o.d.’s, no catalog.) 
STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODSCO. © 
Dept. F. LE. 732 Stockbridge, Mass. 90! 
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OUTDOOR JOBS 
WANTED: Names of men desiring 
outdoor jobs; $140-200 month; vaca- 
tion. Patrol National and State Parks; 
Protect game. Details Free. Write 

DELMAR INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-42 Denver, Colo. 
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Courtesy The New Yorker 


Drawn by Haénigsen 


Did this ever happen to you? 


detested by the experienced shooter who 
has some pride in how things are done, 
and who knows almost to a yard the range 
of his gun and skill, and who restricts his 
radius accordingly. 

The usual method of computing the 
range of shotguns is misleading, anyhow. 
Range is more a matter of the quantity 
of shot than the gauge used. Forty yards 


| should be the outside range for an ounce 
| of shot and greater or lesser loads in pro- 


portion. This seems much more logical 
than the mere claim that a twelve will 
kill at fifty yards, when one may use a 
light load and next a heavy load in the 
same gauge. An arbitrary distance of 
ten yards for each quarter-ounce in a 


a single-trigger gun, as it is then unnec- 
essary to be fooling with the selective 
device. 

This same record referred to above, 
shows that second-barrel shots are taken 
at an average distance of 27.1 yards. This 
would vary, of course, with individuals 
but this is not far from average and being 
computed, as these figures were, over sev- 
eral hundred shots under actual game con- 
ditions and not around the stove, they mean 
something. They indicate that the gut 
which is the most effective at distances be- 
tween ten and thirty yards is the best for 
such game as quail and snipe and a 16- of 
20-bore can be made to answer this put- 
pose admirably and still be light eno 
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not to become unduly burdensome near the 
end of a day of tramping. And such a piece 
need not be choked either. 
Many avoid the true cylinder-bore but if 
I were ordering a twelve-gauge strictly for 
bird work, it would be true cylinder in both 
barrels. A 16 or 20 can be about 40 or 50 
per cent in each barrel and, while shooting 
a slightly narrower pattern than the cylin- 
der, it could be more accurately pointed 
and should prove as efficient as the larger 





You have until July 1 to tell us about 
your narrowest escape from death. 
Turn to page 90 








bore. I realize that there is much authori- 
tative opinion condemning the plain cylin- 
der on the ground of erratic shooting and 
wonder how many who do so have actu- 
ally gone into the matter far enough to 
form a worth-while opinion. The principal 
argument against the cylinder has been 
that it is very difficult to bore correctly, 
and that it makes an irregular pattern, 
often with a great hole in the center. I can 
see no reason why the cylinder should not 
be the very easiest barrel to bore. Before 
the choke was invented, barrels were bored 
with a tight place near the breech or some- 
times near the center, but today a cylinder 
seems to be the same size all the way along 
and surely it is less of a job to bore such a 
tube than to put any form of constriction 
in any part of the barrel, much less get a 
smooth and concentric choke in the muzzle. 

I do not recall ever having seen one of 
the irregular or cartwheel patterns repro- 
duced and accompanying any charge of 
the cylinder being especially guilty in this 
respect. I do know that very many of 
the old-time practical field shots who ask 
nothing of their weapons except results 
on game, use the plain cylinder. Contact 
with some of these practical men, and 
knowledge of how their cylinder guns per- 
formed in action, has prompted a more 
careful investigation, with the result that I 
am more than ever convinced that it is the 
very best boring for any range up to thirty 
yards and this will include nearly all of 
the shots at quail, snipe or similar birds. 
It is true that some shots are at longer 
ranges but I would like to point out that 
most of these should not have been taken 
or could have been taken sooner. 

That a great deal of the criticism of the 
cylinder is based on hearsay was proved, 
to my own satisfaction at least, by a few 
pattern tests: 


HE first was with a fine 16-gauge 30- 

inch-barrel gun, the left of which was 
bored a strong modified choke while the 
right was a perfectly straight cylinder, 
without the vestige of any choke. The load 
used was a hand load of 2% drams du 
Pont and % oz. of shot, varying from No. 
6 to No. 9 and all soft. In a series covering 
several days and during which over a hun- 
dred shots were fired, an average pattern 
was struck and the cylinder barrel found 
to have an extreme deviation of 10.6%, 
while the choke showed a deviation of 
14.2%. Thus, in this instance, at least, the 
cylinder was the more regular. Not a sin- 
gle cartwheel resulted. 

The second was with a similar gun but 
a 20-gauge, 28-inch barrels, both straight 
cylinder, having been cut off from the 
original thirty inches. The load was 2% 
drams of du Pont and 3% oz. of No. 9 soft 
shot. I almost hesitate to record the re- 
sults, so regular was the performance. Fir- 
ing right and left alternately and allowing 
a yard to the inch, meaning shooting in a 
20-inch circle at 20 yards, a 25-inch at 25 
yards and a 30-inch at 30 yards, over a 
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series of eight shots, the patterns were | 
52, 52, 57, 51, 56, 54, 54 and 50. This was | 
good enough for me and I have steadfastly 
refused to make any more patterns with 
this combination or to in any way change | 
that load. Since then it has served on game 
splendidly and I have such confidence in 
it that hitting seems a little easier than 
with any other gun. It has dispelled any | 
prejudice I ever may have had against the | 
cylinder as well as cut-off barrels |! 
Recently I saw the account of a shoot- 
ing match conducted in England between | 
two of the best game shots of that coun- 
try. The one used a regular twelve-bore 
game gun and the other a twenty with 
four inches sawed off the barrels. They | 
shot at hard chances similar to driven | 
birds, walked-up snipe etc., and the twenty- | 
bore won. This shows that for the purpose, 
it must be at least the equal of the larger 
bore. It is a foolish statement to make | 
that a small shot load will kill as far as | 
a large one and I am not subscribing to | 


this, but there the story does not end. | 


Small loads are fired in small guns and the 
latter are easier to point right and quicker 
to mount and these features contribute 
more, to my notion, than a slight increase 
in ranging power. 


HOME-MADE GUN CABINET 
By M. H. Owen 


HIS gun cabinet is designed for the 

convenience of sportsmen. Every man 
likes to feel that his paraphernalia is all 
collected when he needs it. A cabinet of 
this size will take care of the average 
man’s sporting equipment, and at the same 
time it serves as an attractive piece of 
furniture for his den. The aim has been 
to design a cabinet that could be built at 
a cost within reach of any sportsman. It 
is hoped that the plan and the following 
suggestions are sufficiently explicit to en- 
able anyone to build his own cabinet, if 
he so desires. The kind of material used 
for building is optional, according to the 
builder’s fancy. 

The cabinet is six feet high, four feet 
wide, and one foot deep. It is comprised 
of a gun compartment in the center, with 
glass door, shelving space on either side 
with solid-panel doors, and a long drawer 
at the bottom, extending the entire width 
of the cabinet. 

Amount of material required is as fol- 
lows: 

One piece of 2” x 6” x 8’ long for base. 

One piece of 1” x 4” x 4 long for front 
of drawer. 

One piece of 1” x 4” x 10’ long for 
frame for drawer. 

One piece of 4%” x 12” x 10’ long for 
shelves and bottom of drawer. 

Three pieces of 1” x 12” x 12’ long for 
cabinet frame. 

One piece of 1” x 10” x 10’ long for 
doors. 

Twenty-seven lineal feet of 34” mould- 
ing or window stop. 

Twenty-four square feet of material for 
cabinet back. 

Fifty lineal feet of 114” facing for cabi- 
net and glass-door frame. 

Three bronze door latches with screws. 

Seven 2” butt hinges with 34” wood 
screws. 

Two drawer handles. 

Two pounds of assorted nails. 

One glass for door. 

The gun compartment should be at least 
55 inches high. This will accommodate guns 
with barrel lengths up to 36 inches. The 
gun rack may be made of any soft ma- 
terial, and should be at least four inches 
wide to prevent ends of gun barrels from 
resting on back of cabinet. Notches for 
guns to rest in should be 1% inches deep 
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VERY inch of “The Sports- 
man” from the toe of the 
beautiful, dark walnut stock 


" to the end of the fine steel 


barrel bespeaks workman- 
ship and materials of 
superior quality. Handsome 
decorations on the receiv- 
er, ducks and pheasants, 
suggest a gun of many 
times its price. 


The balance, the “feel”, the 
graceful lines, and the un- 
failingly smooth action 
combine to confirm the 
impression that here is a 
masterpiece of the gun- 
smith’s art—a champion 
indeed. “The Sportsman” 
holds three shots, a feature 
approved by the Izaak 
Walton League and the 
American Game Confer- 
ence. It is made in 12, 16 
and 20 gauges. 


Your dealer has “The 
Sportsman” in stock, or he 
can get it for you quickly. 
Write for a descriptive 
folder to Remington Arms 
Works, 28 East Main 
Street, Ilion, New York. 
REMINGTON ARMS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore 
Ammunition 








Go to your dealer and ask bim to show you 
The Remington Standard American 


Dollar Pocket Knife 








© 1931 R. A. Co. 
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Tell us about 
YOUR 
Narrowest 


Escape 
From Death 


Have you ever had an encounter 
with a rattlesnake or copper- 
head? 


Were you ever accidentally shot 
while out hunting? 

Did any wild animal ever charge 
or attack you? 


Did you ever have a close shave 
while out fishing ? 


HESE, or one or more of a lot 

of other things, may have hap- 
pened to you at some time during 
the days, months or years you 
have spent in the out-of-doors. 


If so, tell us about it. Write a 
story of about 1,000 to 2,000 words 
describing the narrowest escape 
from death which you ever had, 
while hunting, fishing or camping. 


Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting the most interesting 
and best written stories. These as 
well as any other stories which the 
judges might consider of excep- 
tional merit will be published in 
FIELD & STREAM as soon as 
possible after the contest closes. 


Four prizes, to be selected from 
merchandise advertised in FIELD 
& STREAM during 1931, will be 


awarded as follows: 


FOUR PRIZES 


First — $100.00 
Second—$50.00 
Third — $25.00 
Fourth—$25.00 


Stories should preferably be typewritten, 
though this is not obligatory. 


They should not exceed 2,000 words in 
length. If you can tell a good story in 
less than that, so much the better. 


The judges will be the Editorial Staff 
of FIELD & STREAM. 


Stories must be in the hands of the Story 
Contest Editor, % FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, on or 
before July Ist, 1931. 


One of our principal objects in inau- 
urating this contest is to emphasize the 
essons to be learned in what to do, as 
well as what not to do, in order to avoid 
situations that might prove to be a source 
of danger to life or limb. Almost every 
incident of this sort has an object lesson 
of some kind and we ask you to bear this 
fact in mind when writing your story. 



























and “U”-shaped. Soft felt may be glued 
on front of rack to prevent scarring of 
gun barrels. The glass door frame should 
swing on three hinges to prevent sagging, 
also strips of “L”-shaped iron may be 
screwed on inside corners of door to make 
it stronger. Glass door is less expensive 
when two pieces of glass are used, but 
solid glass-front shows off guns to better 
advantage. 








The drawer at the bottom of the cabinet 
should be three or four inches deep and 
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and second piece of 1” x 12” for bottom of 
gun compartment is then put in. 

Third piece of 1” x 12” is then nailed 
in to make top of sabia’. Ii the two pieces 
of 1” x 12” boards for drawer support 
and bottom of gun compartment are 
spaced as suggested, the gun compartment 
will be about 55 inches high. 

Two pieces of 1” x 12” are cut the 
length of gun compartment to form the 
sides and to make shelving compartments, 
These two pieces are vertical and should 








SIZE OF CABINET <1X6X) LESS 
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GUN COMPARTMENT 
HIGH BY 26°INCHES WIDE - HAS 
@LASS DOOR - HOLDS 10 GUNS) = 
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APPROKIMATE COST OF MATERIAL $1400 
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LARGER NOTCH FOR DOUBLE BARREL GUNS = 





S0U0 WOOD DOOR FINCHES WIDE ——> 
BACK OF CABINET MAY BE OF WALL BOARD, 
PLASTER BOARD OR REGULAR CEILING 

FOR BOOTS CLOTHING & ETC 
RACK ON WHICH TO REST HEELS OF 
GUNS, TO HOLD THEM SECURELY—— ———_}. — —_|1+ 
IN VERTICAL — 
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Plans for making a home-made gun cabinet 


have a three-inch space at back, running 
the full length of drawer, for fishing rods, 
cleaning rods, etc. The front part may be 
divided into as many compartments as 
needed to take care of shells, fishing tackle, 
cleaning oils, etc. Outside front of drawer 
should have rounded edges to harmonize 
with base of cabinet. Handles should be 
in bronze. Iron or glass knobs may be 
purchased in various shapes at reasonable 
prices. 

To give the cabinet a firm foundation, 
a mitered base of 2” x 6” material is used, 
with top edge rounded. 

As many shelves as desired may be 
placed in cabinet. The shelves should be 
removable, each shelf resting on two 
pieces of window stop or narrow mould- 
ing. 

Rustic iron batting on doors will in- 
crease the attractiveness of cabinet, as well 
as prevent the doors from warping. Most 
any blacksmith can make the iron batting 
in any desired shape at a small cost. If 
iron batting is not used, it is advisable to 
use wood batting on inside of doors at top 
and bottom. Twenty-four square feet of 
material is required for back of cabinet. 
This can be nailed on flush, with sides and 
seam covered with moulding as shown in 
drawing. 

If lumber is bought in lengths given, 
there will be very little waste. 

The first step in building the cabinet 
is to cut board 1” x 12” x 12’ long into 
two 6’ pieces for sides of cabinet. Top of 
boards are cut sloping or curved as de- 
sired, one inch from back, down toward 
front of cabinet, as shown in design. 

Three pieces of 1” x 12” lumber are then 
cut in four-feet lengths, less thickness of 
two sides of boards, to make cabinet four 
feet wide. These pieces are put in horizon- 
tally to form top of cabinet, bottom of gun 
compartment and support for drawer. 

First piece of 1” x 12” is nailed about 
¥% inch above top of 2” x 6” base to form 
drawer support. Three- or four-inch space 
is allowed above this piece for drawer 


be nailed to top of cabinet and to bottom 
of gun compartment. Space for shelving 
compartments should be eight or not more 
than nine inches wide. 

After frame of cabinet is put together, 
the back and 114” facing may be put on. 
Facing is flush with sides and top of cabi- 
net, flush with bottom of gun compart- 
ment, and flush with top of drawer sup- 
port. Cabinet is then ready for 2” x 6” 
base, the drawer, panel doors and glass 
door to be put on. 

The cost of cabinet complete, if a good 
grade of pine or similar material is used, 
will be approximately $12.00 to $15.00. 
Almost any carpenter can build a cabinet 
of this kind in one day. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BIG GAME RIFLES 


Capt. Pavt A. Curtis: 

I am going to move to Canada very soon and 
as I expect to do a great deal of hunting, 1 would 
like some information on rifles. I have studied 
every ballistic table and gun catalogue that I 
could get. Now I am more undecided than before. 
I expect to do all of my hunting in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. As I understand it, this country is 
about half timber. 

Moose is the biggest game that I will find, I 
think. A few days ago I read an article of advice 
to a hunter stating that the .35 Remington was 
the very gun to use in the Great Lakes country. 
I like a lever- or pump-action better than a bolt. 
How about the .33 Winchester? I like a visible 
hammer gun. I have a cartridge collection of 
nearly every size. The .35 Remington is not 
nearly as long as the . 30- 06, which I know is 
very powerful, and the Winchester Company says 
that the .30-06 is good for moose. The .300 
Savage, I ‘think, would be all right but somehow 
I like the looks of the .33 Winchester. Some rifles 
I like better than others, judging from their ap- 
pearance only, but what I want is the gun that is 
best suited to my needs and is the most practical. 
I will not have a telescope sight. 

I want one gun that will do for moose, bear, 
caribou and maybe wolf and coyote. Bolt guns 
seem to have an advantage because of being more 
accurate while the lever- and pump-actions have 
the advantage in that they can be fired faster. 
It seems to me as though there is no all-round 
rifle. In northern movies the natives are fre- 
quently armed with Winchesters which I take 
to be the '94—possibly the .30-30. I have always 
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believed this a gun very unsuitable for bear and 
moose. In an old magazine I read an article on 
the .54 Winchester. The author said that this 
gun was slower to fire than any other bolt action 
rifle and a few days ago I read that the same 
gun was very speedy. 

What is the address of the N. R. A. and what 
is the membership fee? 

Jas. Duncan 


Ans.—As a matter of face I agree with the 
advice that the .35 Remington action makes a fine 
gun for the Great Lakes country. There you 
would secure black bear, whitetail deer and in 
some sections, moose, and always in heavy timber. 
Up to 250 yards the .35 Remington is a splendid 
cartridge. It is extremely accurate and the bullet 
is not easily deflected in heavy brush and it has 
ample killing power but because of its rather low 
velocity beyond 250 yards, the arc of trajectory 
becomes very high and it would be difficult to 
make shots with it. While it is a good load to 
use in a country where the shots are usually 
under 75 yards, it would not be a good load in 
my opinion for moose in the Northwest. What 
I have said applies in exactly the same way to 
the Winchester .33, for these two loads are al- 
most identical in weight, energy, velocity, etc. 

In selecting a gun for Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, you must remember you are covering a large 
territory. South of the Transcontinental Railroad 
in Saskatchewan is dotted with small sections of 
brush land here and there. A man would oc- 
casionally get a shot at a deer or coyote, but all 
the big game is gone. North of the Transcon- 
tinental you run into a woodland country but 
when you get north of that again, you run on to 
the open belts where long shots would be the 
rule. Eastern Alberta is a thickly wooded country. 
Western Alberta is in the heart of the Rockies 
where long shots at 300 and 400 yards are the 
rule rather than the exception and the .35 Rem- 
ington or the .33 Winchester would be totally 
inadequate for such work out there on grizzly, 
moose, mountain sheep, goats, caribou, etc. 

Consequently, I believe that you should have a 
.30-06 rifle. In any case, it is a tter moose 
cartridge than the .35. If you want a cartridge 
less powerful than the .30-06, get a Model 54 
Winchester for the 7 mm. cartridge—a splendid 
load. It has less recoil than the .30-06 and of 
course, less energy. But it has flatter trajectory 
and consequently, a longer accurate range than 
the .35 or the .33. 

Dismiss from your mind the speed of fire. 
Speed of fire never killed much game. It is 
usually the first shot that does the work. This is 
usually a standing shot and any man can operate 
a bolt-action gun with a little practice, quite as 
rapidly as he can shoot it accurately. You cannot 
scare game to death. It is quite true that you 
see Northern Indians and trappers using °94 
Winchesters. The reason is obvious, They are 
among the most inexpensive rifles they can buy 
and the cheapest ammunition. Furthermore, they 
became so popular because they were so inex- 
pensive, that every trading store carries the 
cartridge. You can always depend upon getting 
it where you wouldn’t get the .30-06. 

The .30-30 is a good load for deer and black 
bear, but it is not powerful enough for moose 
and grizzly. If I were you I would buy a Model 
54. N. R. A. type which will cost you $59.50 with 
the 7 mm. cartridge. I think it is your best bet. 
It is a splendid load for coyotes. 

The address of the N. R. A. is Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. The yearly dues are $3.00. 

SHootinG Epiror. 


DON’T TRY THIS! 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

Kindly advise me if I could use the .30-06 car- 
tridges in the 8 mm and the .30 Army or the 
-30-40 -caliber rifles. How heavy in grains are 
the 8 mm and the .30 Army bullets? What is the 
accuracy of these bullets? Are they as accurate 
as the .30-06? If you can use them in any of the 
above rifles, will it wear out the boring quickly? 
z I have heard that if you cut a .30-06 steel- 
jacket bullet vertically, half-way, it will do more 
damage to the game than the ordinary steel-jacket 
bullets. Is this statement true or will it wear out 
the boring of the rifle quicker? 

That is the use of the tracer bullets and for 
what are they used most? 
Bernarp THOM. 


Ans.—You cannot possibly use the .30-06 car- 
tridge in the 8 mm or .30 Army, sometimes 
known as the .30-40 rifle. The .30-06 cartridge 
is much longer than the 8 mm and of different 
diameter. It will not chamber properly and the 
.30 Army is a rimmed cartridge, as well as being 
different in diameter. I would like to further 
add that it is very dangerous to attempt to use 
ammunition of different sizes than that for which 
the rifle is intended—particularly high-velocity 
ammunition. If you experiment along this line, 
you are liable to blow your head off. 

The only similarity of the .30-06 and the .30 
Army is in the bullet. The bullet is of exactly 
the same weight and diameter. They are inter- 
changeable but you cannot interchange the shells 
nor can you use the 8 mm, which is larger in 
diameter than the .30-06 rifle, or vice-versa. The 
8 mm is approximately .32 caliber. 

One can make a very good rough-and-ready 
dum-dum_ bullet (expanding bullet is a better 
name for it) by cutting a cross in a point in 
the jacket of a solid-nose bullet, but if you were 
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to cut half way down through the bullet’s 
length, you would probably weaken it so much 
that it would go to pieces. It should be just 
nicked sufficiently to cut through the nickel 
jacket. 

Tracer bullets were designed for use during 
the war, primarily for aircraft work. It gave the 
pilot an opportunity to tell where his bullets were 
going. The bullet had a hole in the base in 
which was placed magnesium, which was ignited 
by the explosion in the cartridge. It made a 
little white streak in the air. Every third car- 
tridge in a machine-gun belt held a tracer bullet. 
It was the only purpose I know of for which 
they were ever used. 

Suootine Eprror. 


MAUSER vs. MANNLICHER 


Dear Capt. Curtis: 

_ Perhaps it is not often that you hear from your 
interested readers across the big water, but I 
am sure that you will give me the benefit of your 
experience and advice in regard to guns, even 
though I am not in the States at the present 
time. One of my hunting companions favors me, 
almost monthly, with Fretp & Stream and I find 
it a great source of comfort in this land where 
beer flows so freely. 

At the present time I am studying over here, 
but shali soon be leaving for dear old U. S. A., 
and while I have always been an ardent lover 
of guns, I would like to ask your opinion on 
the choice of two guns which I have in mind. 
The selection is between the Austrian-manufac- 
tured Mannlicher and the Mauser, made in Ger- 
many. Which of these two guns, in your opinion, 
would be the most practicable, bearing in mind the 
buying of cartridges in America? Also, I would 
like to know what caliber would be most appro- 
priate for the shooting of bear, deer and elk in 
the vicinity of Wyoming. Would you advise any 
one to buy a scope for the above-mentioned rifle? 


P. H. Hansen, M.D. 


Ans.—We are always very glad to hear from 
our friends in odd corners of the Globe. 

Regarding the choice between the Austrian 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer and the German Mauser, 
I would say that which ever you decide upon, 
you will not make any great mistake, for 
they are both excellent guns. If you are planning 
on a rifle to use in the Eastern States & deer, 
black bear and such game, I would most certainly 
recommend the Mannlicher-Schoenauer for the 
6.5 mm cartridge. 

Neither the 8 mm nor 9.5 mm cartridges are 
desirable. In the first place, their ballistic quali- 
ties are inferior to that of the 6.5 and in the sec- 
ond place, the 6.5 mm is the only one of the 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer cartridges produced in the 
United States. Although the 6.5 mm has been 
used successfully on every form of big game in 
the world, even including loads for standing 
shots, I don’t consider it as desirable a cartridge 
as one of the more powerful Mauser loads for 
large bear, general shooting in the West and 
particularly elk, which is one of our toughest 
species to kill. 

There are other advantages in the Mauser. 
There are few more finely-finished or superbly- 
balanced guns than the Mannlicher and in most 
models, it is heavier. However, a more powerful 


cartridge nme demands a_ heavier rifle to | 
a 


give a maximum of accuracy with a normal recoil. 
In construction, however, there is considerable 
advantage in the Mauser. . 

In the first place, it has a straight-feed maga- 
zine which is, I think, legs liable to jam. In the 
second place, the bolt handle is situated farther 
to the rear on the receiver so that one doesn’t 
have to reach as far to get hold of it and he can, 
in consequence, shoot somewhat more rapidly, 
particularly as the bolt has a round knob instead 
of the flat handle of the Mannlicher. The latter 
fits very nicely in a saddle boot when one is 
riding horseback, but unfortunately it cannot be 
operated as rapidly. 

I would suggest your buying a Mauser for the 
7 mm Mauser cartridge—a splendid load—or if 
you feel you want a somewhat heavier load, get a 
Krieghoff or genuine Waffenfabrik Mauser from 
the Oberdorff factory for the .30-06 cartridge. 
However, whatever you do, don’t be inveigled into 
buying one of the many Mage Mausers which 
can be bought very cheaply abroad. - 

Most of them are made of parts junked after 
the Armistice and from which the actions were 
recovered and equipped with cheap sporting 
barrels—in many instances just refinished old 
military-barrels and cheap sporting stocks. These 
guns are not a good buy at any priee. Buy a 
Waffenfabrik Mauser made at the Oberdorff fac- 
tory and you won’t go wrong. 

The sane thing is true of a genuine Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer made at the Steyr Works at 
Austria and I would also suggest the unquestion- 
ed name of Fritz Krieghoff, one of the best of 
the German rifle makers. 

There are no doubt many reliable makers in 
small towns throughout Germany turning out 
a few rifles each year who are doing first-class 
work, but in most instances, I don’t know them 
by reputation and I know there are so many in- 
ferior Mausers, that I would certainly advise 
you to play safe and go to the original firm. 

Suootine Eprrtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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AN OVERUNDER B 
JOHN M.BROWNING 





The Browning Superposed, the first 
high grade overunder ever offered 
American sportsmen at a reasonable 

price, received immediate and un- 
qualified approval. 


If you haven’t seen this new 
gun, learn who shoots one at 
the next trapshooting event 
in your section. Ask to see 
the Browning Superposed 
which is already topping 
























the list and see what 
experienced trapshoot- 
ers call the “last word 
Perfect in guns”. 
balance, To tell you of the ad- 
ease of vantages of the over- 
handling, under over 
superior enero 
construction ~ td but. you 
are to be ex- = wa ae 
advantage o 
of an Xx 
gun lenge be e Superpose 
name of Jo 7 LO Il 
Browning, but ee 
the price $107.50 by ore 
(Ventilated Rib $20 ment you 
lift it to 


additional) for the 
Standard Grade with 
automatic ejectors 
was so much less than 
was anticipated that 
such comments as “I 
couldn’t believe it” are 
common. 


Write us fora Browning 
Superposed Catalog 
FS-37 showing all 
grades up to $374.00. 


ADDRESS 
BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 
Headquarters and General Offices: 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
Ogden, Utah Liege, Belgium 


your 
shoulder. 








Insect to Elephant 
) Taxidermist ! 
Heads, animals, birds and 


a 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, tan- 


ning, ladies’ furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
etc., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
scalps, tools, etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“The best all-around boot in the world” 

Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
: , Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
tch. strap holds 



















Raising lions 
for profit /// 





ERE’S a business that isn’t affected 

by droughts, overproduction, un- 
employment or business depressions— 
lion farming. Here’s a man who started 
10 years ago with 3 lions and now has 
200, and all earning big money for him. 
One lion alone has earned $50,000. in 


five years!! Read 


LIONS AS LIVESTOCK 
by Roman J. Miller 
In the Aucust issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


A whale of an issue, brothers! Chuck 
full of practical where-when-and-how-to- 
do-it articles and departments that will 
mean more sport and more fish for you 
this summer if you read them. For in- 
stance: 





NORTHERN PIKE 

AND OTHER THINGS 
A lot about this great game fish and 
about how to catch them when the other 
fellow can’t. 


THE PARSON’S PRAYER 
One of the finest trout fishing stories 
we've ever been privileged to publ.sh 


KING OF THE CABLE HOLE 
A great bass fishing story. 


POINT 
A great bird dog story. 


STYLES IN CANOES 
The advantages and weaknesses of each 
type explained in detail. 


WE FOOL DEM CAJUN GEESE 
A great geese shooting story. 


RIDING THEM UP 


A great deer hunting story. 


All together an issue that you will 
revel in. Don’t miss it—out July 10th. 
Tell your newsdealer today to 
save you a copy. Better still, sub- 


scribe NOW. 
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THE RICHARDS SYSTEM 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


FEW weeks ago I was privileged to 
participate in a shoot over a novel 
skeet layout at the summer home of Mr. 
Ira Richards at Locust Valley, N.Y. Mr. 
Richards does not suggest that we should 
change the form of skeet shooting at all. 
His layout was designed solely for his own 
amusement and that of his friends, but it 
would appear that he had gone skeet one 
better in producing a form of clay-target 
smashing which is even more instructive. 
In general the plan is the same. There 
are two traps opposing each other at forty 
yards. On the circumference of the half 
circle, are the usual seven stations, begin- 
ning with No. 1 at the left, as one starts, 
and ending with No. 7 beside the opposite 
trap house. There is, of course, the usual 
No. 8 position in the center with the addi- 
tion of a battery of two traps sunk in the 
ground, directly in back of this station. 
These traps can be fired individually to 
either side or they can be released to- 
gether, when the shooter has progressed 
about the course to the doubles. Not only 
can they throw wide angles but they are so 
arranged that they can throw a single or 
a pair of targets almost directly up in the 
air, like climbing ducks or rocketing 
pheasants. 

Another variation from the standard 
skeet course is that the end traps do not 
continuously throw directly at each other. 
Instead of being enclosed in the trap 
houses and throwing at a fixed angle 
through a small slit, they are fastened to a 
platform outside of the trap house and are 
completely exposed on the far side. In this 
way they can be set by the operator to 
throw straight away at right angles or at 
any diverging angle towards each other. 
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The Richards skeet layout 


The trap houses are in a sense only sentry 
boxes in which the operators stand until 
the shooter has fired his two shots—then 
they come out, set and load for the next 
customer and no two shooters get the same 
shots in rotation. The traps are screened 
on the side towards the shooters so that 
they cannot see which way they are pointed. 

The plan is to increase the number of 


angles and to offer greater variation in 
going around the course. For instance 
while at No. 1 you might get the usual 
straight-away first and then a wide-quar- 
tering incomer from the other, or you 
might get a rocketer straight up in the air 
from the center. You don’t know—in fact, 
nobody knows what they will get at any 
time, except that they will be shown 
twenty-five targets—none of them alike. 
There are just two exceptions to this. 
When you get to No. 8, you will receive 
the usual straight incomers from either 
side but when you start the return to No. 
1, shooting your doubles, you may get two 
quartering incomers from No. 1 and one 





Youstill have a chance towin a prize 
in our Story Contest. Read the 
details on page 90 











of the center traps, or the direct opposite, 
consisting of an almost straight-away from 
the center and a right- angle target from 
the far-away trap, which is No. 1. 

This game is so much harder, that to 
compare straight skeet to it is like com- 
paring high school to a _ post-graduate 
course in college. In fact, in my opinion it 
is, as I shot it, too difficult even for the ex- 
pert. Mr. Richards told me that the best 
run ever made was nineteen out of twenty- 
five and I would consider anything higher 
than this purely a matter of luck on the 
part of a very good shot, for the gun was 
never bored, through the pattern of which, 
some of these birds would not escape un- 
scathed. 

To illustrate, when one gets a wide- 
angle target from the No. 7 trap, while 
standing at No. l—a bird towards what 
would be No. 10 on the dial of a clock— 
he is shooting at a target at a forty-yard 
rise, which will be not less than fifty-five 
to sixty by the time he gets on to it. I 
would like to explain here, that one does 
not get on to these targets as quickly as in 
skeet, as one does not know what is com- 
ing and also he has more traps to watch. 

True, a good shot will hit more of them 
than a dub, but the chances of hitting are 
so remote that, knowing the limitations of 
a full-choke gun, he is working against a 
tremendous mental hazard which is detri- 
mental to the best markmanship. Certainly, 
it does not promote better marksmanship 
when a man knows before he pulls the 
trigger that he cannot break the target 
unless a lucky pellet connects. On the mis- 
erable rainy day that we shot, six of us— 
four of us had never tried it before—the 
scores averaged between thirteen and six- 
teen per round. 

Mr. Richards appreciated this and when 
I met him one day, since our shooting 
match, he informed me that he had taken 
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steps to decrease the angles of the outside 
shots, so to —— and had pulled in the 
stations Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 ten yards 
nearer to the t ES so that one no longer 
shot on the circumference of a true circle 
but on an ellipse, as the end traps were 
still forty yards apart. This makes any 
shot a possible one, though they are all as 
dificult as any one would ask for. He also 
intends to have a handicap course ten 
yards inside of the thirty-yard one for 
those who are less skilled. 

Capt. Crossman said some time ago in 
his correspondence with me that he be- 
lieved that skeet was better suited to the 
needs of the Eastern sportsman than to the 
Westerner, as it more nearly paralleled 
our shooting and was suited to our use of 
a cylinder-bore gun. The Westerner gen- 
erally uses a full-choke gun and shoots in 
the open at game much farther aWay from 
him. 

If that is so, they should find the Rich- 
ards system much to their liking. They 
will get plenty of long shots and will need 
all the choke that their guns possess. It is 
for this very reason that I feel confident 
that it will never supplant skeet, as we do 
it, and I devoutly hope that it will not. It 
suits most of us here just as it is. 

In shooting the Richards system, one 
hardly knows what kind of a gun is best, 
as on one shot he will require a maximum 
of choke and on the next he may wish he 
had a bell muzzle. The incomers from 
No. 8 are just as close as ever and one can- 
not say that, as a result, he needs one 
barrel full choke and the other cylinder, 
for when he comes to the doubles, he will 
sometimes need two full-choke barrels and 
sometimes both cylinder for the best re- 
sults. Like every other game of target 
shooting devised to duplicate game shoot- 
ing, it has its weaknesses and we must 
make the best of them. 

Richards’ method cannot remotely ap- 
proach skeet as a competitive game, as it 
is not consistently the same. One is almost 
certain sometimes to have easier shots 
then his adversaries and vice versa, but at 
any rate, it is a highly interesting form of 
amusement, offering something novel and 
adding zest to the game. We need innova- 
tions of this kind to freshen us up from 
time to time. 


A NEW SKEET GUN 


IHE Savage Arms Corporation, mak- 

ers of the A. H. Fox shotgun, have 
recently advised me that, in view of the 
tremendous increase in the number of in- 
quiries received for guns for skeet shoot- 
ing, they have designed and are preparing 
to market a special weapon known as the 
Fox Skeeter. This gun will be provided 
in twelve- and sixteen-gauges. It is a stand- 
ard double-barrel weapon, with raised 
ventilated-rib and a special English-type 
beavertail fore end and full pistol-grip 
stock. 

The standard twelve-bore will weigh, 
in this grade, 714 pounds, and is fitted with 
28-inch’ barrels; right, improved cylinder 
or modified and the left improved cylinder. 
The twenty-gauge is also provided with 
28-inch barrels to weigh 6% pounds, with 
the same specifications and bore. The gun 
is equipped with a soft-rubber recoil pad 
and two ivory-bead sights. Standard stock 
is 14% inches long, 154 at comb by 2% at 
heel, though any length and drop of Gack, 
within reasonable limits, can be furnished 
at no extra charge. 

Any man interested in upland shooting 
might well consider this Fox gun for skeet 
and for the field. The gun is tastefully 
engraved by hand and the walnut stock 
would appear to have been selected with 
unusual care. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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‘PROTECTION PLUS coMFoRT S2V0" Canned Beans 








INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKEO, 
INDICATOR QOWN. BARREL 1S NOT COCKED 






ORDINARY SAFETY. sty “heed 
WHEN GUN IS ON S 


ITHACA'SS PATENTED “RED SPOT” 
APPLARS WHEN GUN IS Off SAFE. 




















Ithaca single triggers allow you to 

shoot either barrel first, shift from one barrel to the other by simply 
moving the safety slide, no fussing with an unseen shift. on the under 
side of the gun or turning the gun bottom side up if you want to see 
the shift. Leading gun editors say it’s the most reliable selective single 


trigger. 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Company « Ithaca, N. Y¥., Box 11 -¢ 
















































with MAPLE INE 


Gives a delightful flavor to this 
universal camp dish. Simply stir 

V4 to 1/2 teaspoon Mapleine into 

the beans from the standard size 

can before heating. Carry the 

handy little Mapleine bottle 

with you on your next trip. It's 

easy to pack without danger of ® 
breaking. Make syrup right in 

camp with Mapleine, also. 20c and 25c 
at your grocer's. Or we'll send prepaid 
on receipt of price. Crescent Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 75, Seattle, Wash. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker - Meat Savor 


MIZPAH JOCK No. 44 


Gives the wearer a feeling of real security while 
g or Iging in any form of sport. Don't 

take chances by wearing a supporter of faulty de- 

sign and material. The Mizpah No. 44 is ail elas- 

tic and designed to fit perfectly. It 

is made of the very finest quality 

elastic webbing and can be cleaned 

by boiling without injury. Price $1. 

THE BUDDY JOCK 

Made of the same high quality web- 

bing as the Mizpah No. 44, but 

with pouch of knitted elastic fabric. 

Price $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Beware of imitations. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will mail direct postpaid on 
receipt of price—state waist measurements. 


For sale also at Sporting Goods and Drug Stores 
THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 
1010 Spring Street, Philadelphia 














Flavoring - 























NEWS OF GREAT INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN 
4 Different Calibre Models to Answer Every Need in 


SEDGLEY SPRINGFIELD Sporter Rifles 


Every one identical in outside dimensions and specifications 

























Cal. 30-06 


565 





Springfield cal. 30-06 
actions used for all calibres. 
24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, 
pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling swivels. 
Lyman No. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front sight, 
Cal. 25-35 mounted on matted ramp with removable guard. |¢aj7mM/m 


Weight 7% to 8 pounds, Proof-tested in our own 
$ tps “ $ 
70 factory. 6 5 


Pf dealer cannot supply you, write us. Estab. 1897 


. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 2308N. 16th St. Phila 


ROBIN HOOD 


Would have Ifked our new catalog “‘F’’ 
—send 4c for it! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Ly # Pe for 
— who prefer to make 

erangs, 22-inch beautiful “tent” "$1. 15 
ash. with instructions.......... 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912) ‘Queens Village, N. Y. 


















































Said Fred Moore, Green Bay, 
Wis., “I took my Lefever and 
5 shells, came home with 5 jackrabbits, then a 
neighbor borrowed it and was back in an hour with 
5 more. After lunch another fellow borrowed it and 
killed 5 straight jacks. About three o'clock the 
p «©. druggist asked to use it, but I said my Lefever 
tN is canny o take $28.25 and buy yourself a 20 ‘““Who ever 
ii... ~. gauge Lefever, I kill ducks right along, clean saw a broken 
~.. “ap%e kills too, at 60 yards.” 


““. Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Lefever?™ 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FrELD AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEE 


D AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM passe 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 






MILLER’S A-! 










FOR 
SUMMER PEP! 
The ideal hot weather 
dog food. Meat, cer- 
eals, vegetables, char- 
coal---cooked and ready to 
feed. Ask your dealer or 
send $.50 ne 3-1 tb. cans 
and Free model dog. 


BATTLE CREEK 
DOG FOOD CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
732 STATE ST. 










PUPS 


the Dog World can offer 
Home guards, loyal com 
panions ; 


Circulars free 





Galion, Ohio 








WHITE COLLIE | 


the most beautiful specimens 


useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





° ° ° 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 


Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 
on Wilmington Pike, Route 128 








Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 








COMMON-SENSE POINTS OF ENGLISH SETTERS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


approximate the ultimate values of 

& the “points” or breed characteristics 
of any pure variety of sporting dog, if 
we only ask ourselves the question as to 
the real nature and usages of that dog. 
For we require a gun dog for the pur- 
poses of the gun, just as we want a hound 
for hunting an elusive animal; a terrier 
for destroying vermin, and a retriever dog 
for fetching and bringing back to his 
master the shot game from land and 
water. As repeatedly remarked in these 
columns, there is a specific use for each 
and every breed of sporting dog. That is 


L: WILL be found an easy matter to 


| the reason dogs have been bred for partic- 


ular purposes, and types evolved accord- 
ing to the well-thought-out principles of 
practical breeders who, for many genera- 
tions of men, have kept in mind the dogs 
best suited for services in the field. 

When the breeder finds that his stock 
has run down in size and intellect because 
of too close in-breeding among his own 
stock, if he be a wise man, he promptly 
goes out and choses stock or stud dogs 


ENGLISH SETTERS: 


from one or more of the important kennel 
establishments where he is able to get 
fresh blood and good looks. For all 
breeders must be aware that it is well to 
keep up the imposing appearance of a 
breed, especially if he is desirous of main- 
taining the size and breed characteristics 
or points. These forms of beauty are well 
known and what is more, admired in 
all the civilized countries of the world, 
where the same points of a dog—especially 
a sporting dog—are recognized and con- 
sequently continued. Dogs provide a sort 
of coinage that is negotiable in all coun- 
tries; and unless the individual can pro- 
vide an improved dog of an absolutely 
regular or standardized type, he will find 
himself thrashing the wind when he at- 
tempts to make a world made up of other 
dog breeders believe in the super-excel- 
lence of his own productions in the form 
of ill-appearing sporting-dog flesh. 

The common-sense “general appearance” 
of the English setter dog is a composition 
of an animal made up of a good scenting 
head, a capacity for brains, and a capa- 


“OVER. THE HILL” 


By Thomas Blinks. Brace of smart, active, well-bred setters. Handsome in appearance, typical, stylish, and sound 
Courtesy of British Art Co., London 
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cious body that will be able to carry the 
internal equipment of the hardy, useful, 
everyday working dog. In other words, 
the body is the machinery part of the dog, 
and there must be room for the works. 
If these vital parts can be placed in a lim- 
ited space, so much the better, but there 
must be sufficient capacity. 

However, it should not be forgotten 
that the head is not only the index to the 
breed, but the “brains” of the whole liv- 
ing mechanism. It is the brains of the 
business man that bring about success; 

while the toil of the laborer’s hands and 
caeles is one of method rather than skill 


ENGLISH SETTER’S HEAD 


That of Champion Richard- 
Ralph 


An excellent example: 
son’s Byng. Best of breed six times. Owner: 
K. Richardson, Rochester, New York 


or originality. Soundness in limb and con- 
stitution completes the picture of the ideal 
English setter; indeed, some, perhaps, 
will be more inclined to look upon their 
bird dog as a highly intelligent, well- 
educated, “business” sort of dog, than one 
of a come-day, go-day class of ordinary 

“laboring” dogs which earn their keep in 
a lackadaisical way. 

Setter dogs have been bred from set- 
ters for very many generations of men. 
Lucas Van Leyden’s setter of the year 
1516 has “setter” plainly written across 
his face. He was as much a setter as is 
the most prominent setter dog or bitch of 
the present day. Again Francis Desportes’ 
(1661-1743) setters, as painted in France, 
during the reign of Louis XIV, were as 
much “Llewellin” in appearance as are 
the one hundred percenters so much talk- 
ed and written about in our own times. 
Which all goes to prove that the white- 
and black- or blue-patched and ticked En- 
glish setters of our period are just the 
same sort and style of dogs as those which 
pointed French partridges 300 years ago. 
Van Leyden’s setter dog of four cen- 
turies since was as well and truly formed 
in body, bone, feather and tail as are the 
setters of today. His head was a trifle 
shorter, while the nose was more pointed. 
Evidently the Dutch or Flemish dog was 
all white or nearly so, in color. 

For quite a half century I have been 
enabled to observe many of the leading 
English setters in various of the world’s 
countries. And, truth to tell, so far as 
one has been able to judge, it appears that 
the English setters of 1931 are not a 
whit better in appearance than in the late 
70's and early 80's. 


O FAR as the memory carries one, it was 

at a later date that a season or period 
of bad-shouldered English setters was 
experienced in the land of their origin and 
other countries into which English set- 
ters were imported. But, as most breeders 
will agree, faulty structures or unsound- 
ness of limbs may be put down to the sins 
of the rearer or raiser of dogs, rather 
than to anything inherently wrong in the 
make-up of the puppy after being weaned 
and taken away from its dam. 
Lack of exercise and poor feeding will 
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soon undo the sound puppy. It is repeated 
that bad shoulders are oftener the fault 


| 


of the man than the progenitors of his | 


dog. How seldom it is that we see an un- 
sound four-legged wild animal. On the 
other hand, the cunfined or insufficiently 
exercised unsound dog is the rule rather 
than the exception. Above all things, let 
your puppies have liberty. 

So it must be well to bear in mind that 
the head of a setter dog is one of his dis- 
tinctly principal points. Good feeding, un- 
limited and constant exercise will develop 
the body, limbs and constitution. In train- 
ing or breaking a gun dog, it is the brains 
that you endeavor to educate or instruct. 
So be sure:that your dog has a capacious 
skull and an altogether well-developed 
head. 


FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL 
TRIALS 


HE eighth annual field trials of the 

English Springer Spaniel Field Trial 
Association will be held on the club’s 
preserves on Fishers Island, New York, 
October 20, 21, 22 and 23. A full pro- 
gramme will be provided. The judge will 
be Captain Onslow Traherne, of Aber- 
kenfig, Glamorganshire, Wales, who will 
come over especially for these contests. An 
assistant judge will be appointed and his 
name announced at a future date. 

To those who have not witnessed 
spaniel field trials held under the most 
advanced and satisfactory conditions, it 
would be well for them to keep in mind 
the above dates. Fishers Island lies in 
Long Island Sound, about six or more 


miles off the Connecticut coast, and may | 


be reached twice a day by steamboat from 
New London. There is ample and superior 
accommodation for visitors, the large hotel 





being re-opened for the benefit of the | 


numerous sportsmen and women who each 
year enjoy the outing amidst glorious 
marine surroundings as well as the game- 
holding property on which pheasants and 
a particularly large variety of rabbits 
abound. There are Hungarian partridges, 


a few woodcock, and wildfowl. The cover | 


is made up of patches of bay-bush, bram- | ' 
bles and other stunted growth—brakes | 


strong enough to test the courage of any 
spaniel. Water trials—retrieving from the 
open sea thrown-out dead birds, is also 
practised; indeed, the spaniel is given 





You haveuntil July 1 totellus about 
your narrowest esgape from death. 
Turn to page 90 
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every trial that might be provided for him 


in a day’s or week’s rough shooting. 


The prizes at Fishers Island are valu- | 


able and worth the winning. The pro- 
gramme is called over each evening 
preceding the event or events to be run 
off on the morrow. In this manner the 
chances of the contestants are sold at 
auction. So it is, the interests in the 
runnings of the different dogs become a 
common concern. All game is shot to the 
dogs which are expected to work within 
gun-range, drop to wing and shot, and, on 
command, retrieve the game promptly and 
tenderly. So well are the Fishers Island 
field trials conducted, that this meeting 
may be well recognized as a school or 
example for promoters of similar tests, to 
follow or employ for the managements of 
similar assemblies. And it is hoped the 
foregoing declaration will be accepted in 
the spirit it is made. See the Fishers Island 
spaniel field trials and then run your own! 

Further particulars will be gladly 
supplied by the secretary, Henry L. Fer- 
guson, of Fishers Island, New York, or 
from 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 








Here's 


for YOU 
and YOUR DOG! 


The new Bird Dog’s Palace, with improved back 
design. Curved and tapered to fit the body of your 
car, clamps rigidly on the running- of any 
car and does not ee the body. 

Additional a Se insulated, it is more com- 


—, L, 4, 

al or setters. The 2-dog 
P... pmeey ‘3 inches, with curved front end, ‘which 
smaller cars with short run- 


end, length 44 ie Price $15.00. 
length 37 inches, Price $12.50. Large Police = 
size, Price $15.00. And a De Laxe Rear Mode! for 
any trunk rack, Price $20.00. I 


IDEAL FOR 
ia HUNTING 
CAMPING 
PICNICS 


... This handy Me- 
geath Refrigerator 
Basket. Convenient, 
attractive, durable, insulated—has ice compart- 
ments ateach end, with drain valve, rubber gaskets 
and feet. Ideal way to carry fish, game or food 
even on the hottest days. Takes up small space, 
Only $7.50. Order yours now! 

DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 














IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
ber of splendid young 
= dogs that were worked 
We have no freeze-up. Three months of 


last season. 
shooting, birds with us all season. My go, 
of work and are well finished and bird Wise. Buy your 
All broken to 


es get plenty 


trained dog EARLY and get first pick. 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
NOTE—The Irish Water Spaniel:—Largest and strongest of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg length makes him . fost and powerful swimmer and a rapid 
ground worker. do around work as any other spaniel, 

and where the going is hard will do. it ‘BE 'TER, 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 


DOG TRAINER 


Young Woodcock are now out. Grouse soon will be 
hatched. Have your dog worked on them up to open 
season and you will have a real one to shoot over 
this Fall. Close working, obedient, staunch brush 
dogs my specialty. Trained to be shot over. Span 
iels and Retrievers trained for ued and water work. 
2 Trained Male Setters for sale. 
E. N. ATHERTON 

P. O. Intervale, Me. 

Ship to New Gloucester, Me. 


WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
shooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
younger ones broken this year in both dogs and 
bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
sent on approval. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 




















Poughkeepsie New York 


PERFECTION DOG FOOD 


$ tbs. 60c, or 10 tbs. $1.00 
receipt of price, anyw! 


Shipped on 
on is cooked Er ae ee 
use — all you do is f it. 
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Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Trainingis an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It has 59 illustrations. Now in its 2nd 
Edition. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 
All Setters and Their Training is an 


equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and show 
dogs of the English, Llewellin, Irish and 
Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with 71 gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author’s famous collec- 
tion. The world of setters before your eyes! 


TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply and 
concisely described by a thoroughly practical 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead- 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand. ALL SETTERS provides educa- 
tion for the novice and delightful reading 
for the sportsman at home and abroad. 


These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods of 
training your spaniel or setter puppy or 
older dog as a hunting and shooting friend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve 
Spare a few minutes of your day’s time and 
rejoice in the ownership of a perfect gun 
dog and incomparable companion. 


Tf your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures. They will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 





Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING ° a, 


$4.50 
ALL carvess AND a. TRAINING— 


-50—post prepai 





Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING 2.50 for 


$5.00 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


“ALL SPANIELS 
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} AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS’ 
PLUCK 


NE of America’s leading authorities 
on foxhounds recently declared in 
the public prints that the American hound 
| suffered from a lack of desire for killing 
and perhaps eating his quarry. Such a 
drawback—as it is thought to be by the 
foxhunters of other countries—has before 
been noted and written about in these col- 
|umns. But those strictures were not ac- 
|cepted in some quarters; indeed, one 
correspondent held the decided view that 
a hound—a foxhound—was not expected 
to kill his fox. Probably the difference of 
opinion arose because of the misunder- 
standing regarding the hunting of the fox 
by the single hunter with his individual 
hound, and a company of foxhunters 
hunting the fox with a pack of hounds. 
| The single hunter shoots the fox. On the 
| other hand the foxhunters with a pack, of 
course, disdain the use of a firearm. 
| It was a high official of the American 
Masters of Foxhounds Association who 
declared that American foxhounds lacked 
in their ambition to kill the fox. Be that 
as it may, there can be no reason to dis- 
believe that the old worrying propensity or 
inclination still exists in some of the pres- 
ent-day American foxhounds. It certainly 
was a part and parcel of the make-up of 
the old French hounds which are gener- 
ally looked upon as the foundation stock 
from which descended the American 
hounds. 
There was certainly no lack of pluck or 
killing desire and power in the American 
hounds as portrayed by the famous Ameri- 











| can painter, Percival Rosseau. But it will 
| be better to give the artist’s own words in 
regard to the conception and treatment of 





ously as panther, cougar, mountain lion, 
and Mexican lynx, or, sometimes, in Mex. 
ico, as tiger. 

“My hounds were from the Mississippj 
River Bottoms of Louisiana, and descen. 
dants of hounds brought by my ancestors 
from France when they settled in that sec- 
tion. The breed was kept fairly pure by a 
group of planters on the River until after 
the Civil War, and was used in the cane 
brakes for running bear, panther and wild- 
cats. In painting the picture I used as 
models a pack of French hounds of the 
same original breed as mine, and very 
much of the same type, color and mark. 
ings. The model for the panther I found in 
the Zoo of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 

you have Mr. Joseph B. Thomas’ 
Hounds and Hunting Through the Ages, 
you will find data as to the travels of my 
hounds from Louisiana to Northwestern 
Texas”. 


AFIELD WITH YOUR TERRIERS 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


URING the lazy months of summer 
while the sportsman is anxiously 
awaiting the thrills of the first frosts 
heralding the approach of the shooting 
season, a great deal of amusement may be 
obtained with a brace of good - working 
terriers. Besides, untold benefit may be 
derived from their use by destroying ver- 
min of all descriptions and thereby sav- 
ing the lives of valuable game birds. Unlike 
most other sporting dogs the terriers need 
practically no training. Their chief desire 
—their sole ambition—is to use their jaws 
on anything in the shape of vermin. 
Rats, weasels, ground-squirrels, ground- 
hogs, badgers—all mean sport and excite- 
ment to the untiring energies of dogs of 





THE KILL 
Percival Rosseau’s famous painting of his own hounds killing a panther in Texas, 1880. These hounds were of 
| French origin 


| his subject—one that will surely live for 
all time. Writing from Overhills, Harnett 
County, North Carolina, Mr. Rosseau 
says under date of March 30, 1931: 

“The photograph you are publishing is 
of a painting of mine that was exhibited 
at the Paris Salon, France, of 1870. It was 
a reconstruction from memory of an inci- 
dent that occurred with my own hounds in 
Western Texas, many years ago. The title 
of the painting was ‘Hounds Killing a 
Panther in Texas’. I called it panther be- 
cause it was known under that name in 
that part of the country. The same animal 








is known all over North America vari- 


the terrier breeds. A scream comes from 
the direction of an old stone wall or a pile 
of rubbish. A few moments spent in help- 
ing to move a little of the obstruction and 
a fugitive rodent is extracted. Scarcely has 
the life been crushed out of it before 
showers of earth are being thrown around 
and a stub-tail is rapidly disappearing into 
subterranean depths while the brace mate 
dances around the burrow which is being 
opened up, the while the “upper dog” is 
voicing his impatience with excited yaps, 
awaiting his turn at the digging. One won- 
ders what the hole is to produce. Some- 
thing is bound to come so be prepared! 
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If you are hunting in a country where 
there are badgers it is unwise to start out 
without a shovel unless one can depend on 
being able to borrow one from a nearby 
farmer. A good terrier, particularly a 
Sealyham, will never come out when he 
meets a badger down below. He cannot 
hope to kill Brock, nor bolt him. If left too 
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FOX TERRIERS DESTROY RATS 


killed needlessly. I fail to understand why 
they do not become more numerous. Their 
enemies are few—other than mankind. 
Even in localities where the badger is not 
hunted he never multiplies rapidly. Any 
nature lover cannot help admiring this 
denizen of the wild, whose courage and 
tenacity are unequaled. Above all things, 


Flossie and her six-months-old puppy, Samson, locked up for a night in a Star Ridge chicken coop, killed 
72 rats. Owner of dogs: Erastus T. Tefft, M. F. H., Brewster, N. Y. 


long, he may become a little careless of 
himself and failing to use sufficient discre- 
tion, meet with fatal results. A badger can 
easily kill any terrier if the latter is off his 
guard for one instant. 

With an ear to the ground it is easy to 
locate the seat of the commotion. A little 
shovel work will soon disclose the quarry. 
Our Canadian badger usually designs his 
earth so that it comes much nearer the 
surface after having proceeded a little way 
at a moderate depth. They often come up 
to within a foot of the top-soil. When you 
have got down to him, care must be exer- 
cised to prevent giving the badger an op- 
portunity to avenge the disturbance. A bite 
from a badger is likely to prove a very 
undesirable wound. He must be handled 
by his stubby tail. Meanwhile you give 
him a good stout stick to chew at, and so 
keep his jaws busy. If it is not necessary 
to kill him; he can be easily transported in 
a sack. But you must have the terriers on 
the leash or you will be in the midst of a 





Last call on the Narrow Escape 
Story Contest! Read about it on 
page 90 











terrible mélée. For amusement’s sake you 
might have quite an exhibition by releasing 
the badger some distance from an earth. 
He will soon show you how to dig into 
terra firma. If there happens to be a hole 
near he will head for it without delay, 
making very good speed. But he never 
fails to reverse ends and so disappear into 
the earth as if he were bowing to the audi- 
ence. I presume the reason for this is that, 
should anything attempt to follow him, he 
will be able to receive what comes with 
his business end. The badger presents a 
formidable appearance when backed into 
a shallow hole. He keeps his jaws open, 
displaying excellent dentistry for anything 
foolish enough to come along to test the 
creature’s gripping power. The strength 
of the badger’s jaw is tremendous. Those 
sharp teeth of his have to meet. 
Undoubtedly badgers steal eggs from 
nesting birds. But I think the sport he 
provides makes up for the damage done. 
Otherwise he leads a harmless life and 
possesses a timorous disposition. They 
never become so numerous that they might 
cause concern. I always regret seeing one 


the badger will be found a worthy antag- 
onist for the gamest of your game terriers. 
Sealyhams, wire-haired fox-terriers and 
any kind of hardy terrier will be found 
useful as well as companionable on the 
farm. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL ITEMS 


HE Long Island Springer Spaniel 

Association is the title of a new 
club formed in that part of New York 
where there are several shooting and 
show-dog owners of the breed. It is pro- 
posed to hold field trials in late October 
or early November, this year, on the 
estate of the North Shore Game Protec- 
tion Society, near Huntington. The game 
will be mostly pheasants. James Cowie 
of Marobar, Wyandanch, Long Island, 
New York, will be pleased to furnish 
further particulars. 

At the Long Island K. C. Show, to be 
held at Babylon, the springers will be 
judged by E. K. Knight, who for years 
has taken much interest in these spaniels. 
He also has written very interesting and 
practical matter regarding springers and 
their work in private and public. 

Mr. Chevrier, of Winnipeg, has again 
commenced to import springers from Scot- 
land and elsewhere. The leader of the 
present lot is L’lle Donson, a winner of 
many prizes in England. Other additions 
to the Avandale Kennels are English set- 


ters including the lemon belton Harewood | 


Kilmartin Grouse, the coast-bred dog 
which won first prize in the winners’, 
class at the recent Minneapolis and St. 
Paul shows. Grouse is said to be the best 
looking setter seen in Winnipeg for the 
last ten years. He is a grandson of the 
international champion, Racket’s Rummy. 

P. W. Stewart, writing in Our Dogs, 
the English publication of May 8th, asks 
if some acknowledged authority will ex- 
plain why the English springer spaniel of 


today is being exhibited so large in size | 
and not in keeping with the scale of points | 
laid down by the English Club. At the | 


Manchester show, Mr. Stewart took par- 
ticular interest in all the springers which 
were the principal prize winners and, so 
far as he could judge, all the dogs were 
up to and some over twenty inches in 
height and about sixty pounds in weight. 


and it's good 
forthem, too 


“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 
“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” 
“No need now for remedies.” From nationally 
known kennels and from private individuals, un- 
solicited letters, praising ThoroBread Dog Food, 
come in daily. 

We urge you to test this scientifically balanced 
dog food. Made from choice cereals, good lean 
beef, minerals and vitamins correctly propor- 
tioned to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. One trial will convince. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 


Shitelne)elacrce 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me your 
special large size trial 


package of 
horoBread (check kind you want). 

0 Biscuit 0 Meal 0 Crackels 

Name stdout Siscdsieslhtion 

Street 

City 

Dealer's Name 








MY NEW STUD DOG 
IMP. L°ILE DONSON 


is a wonderful outcross for all Avandale-bred bitches. 
He is full of the blood of Ch. Little Brand and Ch. 
Andon of Leam. His dam is a Champion, four of 
his litter were Winners at largest Shows and 
Donson himself won many First Prizes and a 
Championship Certificate. Now at Stud, Fee $75.00. 
10 LOVELY SPRINGER BROOD BITCHES 
Safely in whelp to my International Champion Stud 
Dogs. Priced at $100.00 upwards. Keep the best 
puppies and sell the others. The dam will cost you 
nothing! Now is a good season to raise pups. 

30 HANDSOME SPRINGER PUPPIES 

Ranch reared. males or females. All colors. The finest bred Springers 
living. Warranted to make workers and retrievers. $50.00 up. Also 
a litter of magnificent Show English Setters. 
Grab These! The Winning Trish Water Spaniel Dog at New 
York. Also Bitches. A great team (4) of Sleigh Huskies, with 
—— Send for Catalog. | guarantee A. K. C. registration and 
mo duty. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 








English Springer Spaniels Pedigreed 
on sale at about half price 

Dual Ch.-Flint of Avendale and Ch. Springbok-of- 

Ware bloodlines. 

My breeding stock is raised in a big area where 
they have run and played for hours every day all their 
lives and thereby built muscle and heart. Consequently 
producing the very strongest, most beautiful intelligent 
puppies. Ship on approval anywhere in the U. 


Write Frank J. Cox, Box 3393, Dodge City, Kan. 








Superior Springer Puppies 
I have for sale an exceptionally outstanding 
litter of English Springer Spaniels. They are 
full brothers and sisters of the International 
Champion dog Ch. Adonis of Avandale. 
Further particulars and prices from: 

c. G. TURNER 

Cherokee, Ia. 








. . . 
English Springer Spaniels 

A very choice litter of Farm raised registered puppies 
4 months old and already retrieving. Just the right 
age to train for next fall's hunting. Dual Champion 
Flint of Avendale and Champion Springbok of Ware 
bloodlines. I furnish papers, guarantee safe delivery 
and ship subject to your inspection and approval. 
Choice of the litter $25.00. A beautiful daughter of 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale in whelp. Price $100. 
One bred biteh $40.00. 

Lakeland Kennels, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minnesota 


DOG WORLD 


The complete all-breed monthly dog 
magazine, with many pictures, and all 
dog subjects and news from all sections. 
$2 per yr., 5 yrs. for $5. Sample copy 20c. 














Judy Pub. Co., 1922 Lake St., Chicago 
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FREE 


Send for valuable 
54 page dog book! 






For Your Dog... 


Spratt’s Dog Biscuits are exactly what your dog 
needs. Veterinarians recommend them! Dog men 
prefer them for their valuable charges! They con- 
tain every ingredient necessary to the canine con- 


stitution. Spratt’s Foods are made from wholesome, 
health-promoting meat-fibrine Always ask for 
Spratt’s! Refuse substitutes! Spratt’s Patent Ltd., 


18 Congress St., Newark, N. J.—1186 Howard St.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


— ed oe i 


DOG BISCUITS 











~ TRAINING BIRD DOGS 


During the spring and early summer gives 
them the experience that it takes to make that 
real hunting pal you will want next season. 
Send your dog to me now and you will not 
regret it on the opening day. Boarders wanted 
Caring for matrons in whelp and raising pup- 
pies a specialty 
PAUL OTTO 


Lonoke Arkansas 








HUNT’S ENGLISH SETTER KENNELS 
(A School For Bird Dogs) 
Washington Mills, N.Y. (Mail)—New Hartford, N.Y. 
Boarding, Yard and Field Training—without abusive 
methods—on all game birds. Large clean yards 
spring water, swimming pond, and extensive grounds 
for exercising, ete. Years of experience and refer 
ences of prominent customers. Puppies from my own 


hunters and retrievers and a few high-priced ex 
perienced (all game birds) English Setters for 
sale, and at stud, cash fee. 








IRISH SETTERS 


Hard Hunting and Early Pointing Red 
Dogs. Dual Type—All Ages 
From famous field and bench stock 
AT STUD: 
Three great bird dogs 


SKYLINE TEX TIPPERARY TERRY 
LITTLE VALLEY’S OGE 


W. J. THAYER SOUTH BRYON, N.Y. 








NOTICE— 


We are offering for sale our entire kennel of 
hunting dogs at 20 to 50% reduction in prices. 


Including Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
hounds, Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon and 
Opossum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, Var- 
mint and Rabbit hounds. Shipped on trial. 


Catalog 10 cts. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Dept. 8, Berry, Ky. 











TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges., 


Ruffed Grouse, etc. Puppies combining the best of 
B. C. and Old Country blood-lines, including In 
ternational Ch. Racket’s Rummy. Imp. Ch. Glenview 
Major, Ch. Jock of Crombie, Ch. Missionary Rose 


Shooting dogs may be seen on game 
letters from long distances. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, 


Better air-mail 


Alberta, Canada 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


THE CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 


UCK hunters, or those who pursue 
wildfowl shooting of any kind and 
make use of retrieving dogs to bring in 
the dead or cripples, are about the only 
fanciers of sporting dogs whose enthusi- 
asm can approach that of those whose 
interest lies chiefly in bird dogs, hounds 
or beagles. I use the word “hound” as 
separate from beagle merely to make 
special inclusion of those whose interest 
is chiefly in the larger variety of trail 
dogs for foxes, coons or opossum. 
And this is well—for certainly the use 
of a dog in connection with any sport to 
which one is especially adapted adds a 


| certain subtle something of charm which 


is not to be denied. Personally, I would 
like to add that the humanitarian element 
is of no little consideration in connection 
with retrieving from water. In the case of 
dead ducks or geese, it becomes merely 
a matter of prompt recovery to save waste. 
In the case of bringing in cripples quickly 
and accurately, however, the use of a 
good retriever has an entirely different 
aspect and one not lightly to be ignored 
by every right sort of sportsman. Feats 
performed by different retrievers have 


| long been a subject of proud boast, and 














eat OY ies 


Tetrachlorethylene—For the 


Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 
This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 
sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, McNeill. Miss. 








justly so. If you are in a blind without 





While on that occasion his particular jp. 
terest lay in his bird dogs, of which lk 
is an enthusiastic breeder, he is, never. 
theless, equally interested in the Cheg. 
peake Bay retriever, and the following 
comments are taken from _literatur 
which he has recently sent me on this 
particular breed. 

Most of us of doggy inclinations ar 
familiar with the fact that the origin oj 
the Chesapeake Bay dog is somewha 
shrouded in mystery but, nevertheless, is 
traceable back with at least some degre 
of accuracy to the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay in Maryland. It seems that in th 
year 1807 Sailor, a dingy-red male with 
white on breast and head, and Canton, 
a black female, a pair of approved but 
not related Newfoundland dogs, were 
saved from a brig in a sinking condition 
by the ship Canton belonging to Hugh 
Thompson. George Law, the captain of 
this ship, left Sailor at West Rive 
with John Mercer and Canton wa 
handed over to Dr. J. Stewart at Spar. 
rows Point. As these dogs and their 
progeny soon became famous up and 
down the shores of Chesapeake Bay for 
being very sagacious and alert and en- 
during beyond all expectations in all 


RETRIEVING LIKE A VETERAN 
The seven-months-old Chesapeake Bay dog, Chief Chingachgook. Owner: Dr. Joseph Brown Cooke, Coop- 


erstown, N. 


| human companionship, you will never be 


lonely if a faithful dog lies eager, watchful 
and patient, by your side. 

Up at Sisseton, South Dakota, there 
lives one of the finest sportsmen I have 
ever met. refer to Father Joseph 
Schuster, who has been devoting his life 
to good deeds among the Sioux Indians 
of that territory. I first met him several 
years ago when I was judging the North- 
ern States Field Trials for bird dogs near 
Breckenridge, Minnesota, in which events 
Father Schuster was one of the competi- 
tors with several entries in each stake, 
handling them himself. He proved to be 
an expert horseman as well as a fine 
sportsman in every sense of the word. 


Y. 


things, but especially in duties connected 
with duck hunting, a great many persons 
raised pups from their former nondescript 
duck dogs and these two, and _ their 
progeny, and called them Chesapeake Bay 
dogs. Most of these at least half-mongrels 
carried the predominant qualities as well 
as the respective colors of Canton and 
Sailor. As the rumor of these new dogs 
spread and duck shooting became more 
and more the sport, with the opening of 
the hundreds and thousands of lakes and 
sloughs in the West and Middle West 
becoming accessible to the sportsmen, the 
Chesapeake began to become a national 
dog instead of a purely local one, as it had 
been around Chesapeake Bay, Maryland. 
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Now science began to fake a hand. The 
English otter hound used in England to 
pursue the otter in the water was reputed 
to have a coat impervious to all drench- 
ing. Hence_a cross of this otter hound 
with the Chesapeake appeared to -some 
breeders a good experiment and they were 
rewarded with the famous double coat of 
the Chesapeake, consisting of a fine fur 
beneath, similar to that of the otter, and 
a top, coarse, crinkly, wavy hair of the 
nature of a buffalo coat. 

Finally a conformation standard was 
worked out for the breed, the same as 
we have similar standards for other 
breeds, but Mr. Anthony Bliss of West- 
bury, New York, was anxious to find 
how Chesapeake breeders might feel 
about the standard as adopted, and he put 
out a questionnaire among the more im- 
portant Chesapeake breeders of the 
country, and the following comments are 
quoted from Father Schuster’s com- 
munication in reply thereto. We are pass- 
ing on to our readers the privilege of 
reading what Father Schuster has to say, 
believing that there is bound to be much 
in his comments that will prove interesting 
to readers and fanciers of this great dog. 
What follows is quoted verbatim from 
Father Schuster’s letter 

“A double standard in my opinion is 
the solution, since East and West differ 
so much on two vital points, namely, color 
and weight. The West is all set on the 
dead-grass color and must admit of hav- 
ing deteriorated the breed some, both in 
disposition and coat, by using some detri- 
mental blood when aiming for color above 
everything else. Nos. 1 and 2 of the dis- 
qualifications are entirely without logic 
when we consider that Sailor, the male 
ancestor of the present day Chesapeakes, 
was of dingy-red with some white on the 
face and breast, and Canton, the female 
progenitor, was black. If anybody can 
breed red and black dogs and avoid the 
liver color I would like to know how.” 


HE letter tells us also that Number 

4 of disqualification is all out of 
logic because both Sailor and Canton 
had dew-claws. As Father Schuster says: 
“In dogs used for running competitions 
as whippets, setters and pointers, dew- 
claws are a drawback, but in swimming 
they most certainly are a help rather than 
a drawback. 

“Number 3 of disqualifications also con- 
flicts with the original fountain-heads of 
the Chesapeake since Dr. Stewart of 
Sparrows Point, to whom George Law 
gave the female Newfoundland called 
Canton, informs us that the coat was short 
and smooth but uncommonly thick and 
more like coarse fur than hair. Tail was 
full with long hair, and always carried 
high. Where in the world is there any sign 
of acrook in a Chesapeake’s tail being the 
proper thing ? 

“Just as much as the soiled white show- 
ing up in some of the western Chesapeakes 
from time to time in a throw-back pup 
indicates usage of setters for producing 
the lighter color effect, so also the head 
and bone structure in some of the eastern 
throw-back specimens indicate to any man 
experienced in breeding operations and 
having a little knowledge of the Mendelian 
theory of heredity that St. Bernards and 
Great Danes had their mix-up with the 
Chesapeake Bays. 

“The West thus sacrificed the great 
coat which had just about been brought 
to as near perfection as could be desired 
by the use of the English otter hound 
(who, by the way, was himself a mixture 
el and wire-haired dogs most prob- 
ably 

“The East stiffened up the whole frame 
and especially took that wonderful lever- 
age out of the joints which enabled Sailor 
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and.Canton to do the most legendary feats 
of performance. 

“Both East and West took away some 
of that great advantage of sway back, 
which may not exactly be the showman’s 
delight, but makes for easy floating. 

“Setters must have a deep and narrow 
chest to avoid the friction of wind and 
rushes in running as much as possible. 
Great Danes and St. Bernards call for a 
straight and narrow back with no give to 
it so as to be carriers and pullers of heavy 
loads. But a Chesapeake must swim with 





A GOOD-COATED CHESAPEAKE 


“Poor in muzzle: 


back duck.”’ 





not big enough to handle a canvas- 
Rev. R. J. Schuster, Sioux Mission, Sis- 
seton, N. D. | 


ease. And the swayback is the best help | 
in floating, together with a broad but not | 
too deep chest. Yet there should be enough | 
depth to give plenty of expansion for the | 
pulmonary organs. 

“Short couple is an advantage in any | 
kind of hunting dogs, but prominently so 
in Chesapeakes. The rangy backs on high 
legs with the long ears and narrow skulls 
over them are the sign of both East and 
West trying to get something different 
by the use of spaniels and hounds. Here 
East and West may call each other fools 
for deteriorating the breed in equal mea- 
sures. } 

“We all know that the original home of 
the Chesapeake was over east around | 
Chesapeake Bay. But we also know that 
when different individuals bred their 
mongrel or nondescript duck dogs with 
Canton and Sailor, there was absolutely 
nothing else in their minds but to get | 
pups imbued with that sagacity for all | 
duties connected with duck hunting, which 
had made Canton and Sailor famous. 

“It was only after a certain length of 
time that these pups of mixed breed were 
mated with some certain aim in view. | 
Hence the foolishness of the present-day | 
fanciers appears at once when they want | 
to throw stones at each other. 


ce HY the absolutely illogical fault | 
finding about the introduction of 
any one foreign blood more than the 
other? The dogs used for duck hunting | 
even on Chesapeake Bay, before Canton | 
and Sailor were brought over there, had | 
just as much connection with this and that | 
breed as some of the Indian mink dogs up 
here among the Sioux Indians may be 
classed under any kind of breed. In those 
days the dogs practised free love, un- | 
hampered by any pedigree problems. 
“Again why split the East and West | 
over color and weight when the records 
tell us that even about three score years 
past, two Chesapeake dogs were exhibited 
in the Baltimore Show, which were even 
lighter than the dead grass of today? 
“Beaver III happened to be a heavy 
dog, but his father, as well as his other 
relations just like the outstanding dog of 
the East, ‘The famous Boatswain,’ the 
best of them all, and Water King, Chester, 
Gypsy Bob and Dr. Corley, were more of 
the conservative kind than heavyweights. 
And the original dogs were not more than 
65 pounds in weight and mostly less. 





Aetually kills 
FLEAS 


>>> instead of 
merely peor hall them 
PULVEX isthe only powder guaran- 
teed to absolutely ell all fleas and and 
lice, and to ward off new attacks 7 to 


14 days. Ordinary powders only stun 
the fleas, so they revive and re-infest. 
For Dogs, Cats, Birds 
Bonion, if swallowed; non-irrita- 

odorless; easily used. Free your 
oh diren’ 's pets from fleas; they carry 
tapeworm embryos. Guarantee your 
dog’s comfort and health by using 

vex, the guaranteed flea ene 
At all druggiste and pet shops, 50c, or 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ton Inc. 
Dept. B-168 1925 Clifton Aven’ 


JLVEX 


‘our money back if it fails to kill every flea on your dog 





er Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD 
or WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. 
Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion 
for man or child. America’s largest breeder 
and importer. 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs. 
Now booking orders for future deliveries. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 








I WANT 


4 thoroughly trained young English setters 
to be ready to take the field by October 20th 
of this year. Blood lines must be of the best. 
Must be medium rangers trained to retrieve 
and as nearly one hundred percent qualified 
in every respect as possible. Pieces write and 
state price. Box 700, % Fietp & Stream, 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








Isn’t he worth 
this 
Protection? 


This complete kennel yard can be erected by any- 
one in 15 minutes. Simply push the legs into the 





ground. Makes substantial, roomy yard _ ft. by 14 
ft. by 5 ft. high. Handy to move 
ONLY about and store. Shipped F.O.B. 


Buffalo, 4 - on receipt b ag 
$2652 check, N. Y. draft or money 
der for $20. 50. (Add $1.00 vt 


Buffalo’’ Patented Clips are 
wanted.) Write for booklet 83-G. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Ine. 

(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons Est. 1869) 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 











Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 

Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle h d Y gsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 

Catalogue, Ten cents. 


IRISH SETTERS 


puppies and young stock sired by 
CHAMP. KENMORE RED JACKET 
SMADA IRISH REX 


Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty Oge II, sire of the 
greatest IRISH field trial winner in America. Write 


for working photos. 
Dr. R. J. Smith, R2 Mt. Gilead, O. 














EASTERN STATES TRAINER 
(Not a Dog Breaker) 
Save the IJnitiative—don’t have your 
dog Starved and Whipped. High-grade 
Sportsmen my Reference. 
A. H. STACKPOLE 


West Lebanon Maine 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK | 


Ever Written/ 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 
of practical information. Bound in cloth. 


198 pages 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 


Fietp & SrreamM. His other book on 


training, 


“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 


copies on merit. This new book is better still! 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 


dogs to point game is entirely original. 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 


He out- 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 


wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, 


even if 


you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 


$6.00), for only $4.50. 
Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” 


has upon its staff the most eminent 


critics and writers on canine matters. It contains reports 
of all the most important canine events, Shows and Field | 


Trials all over the world. 
Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Yearly subseriptions for the United States, $6.36. 


Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 





NEW! 
“TRAINO’’ 


The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert. writes 
using these collare last season I would not be without Sem for 
any phen ae I consider them the most humane training colla’ 
sible to make. I ort better reaulia with less work with them then any 
FRADY 3 


er f ever ward. . Su 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 


Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. 


leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postralip, 


A 
$2.00. 


Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on- Hudson, 


New York 








Training 


Chesapeakes 





and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale 


W. H. HAND 


Cash Box Kennels East Hampton,L.I. 
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“Years ago, the Kentucky derbies, it 
was thought, had to pull over a thousand 

ounds as much as several hundred pounds. 
Today we find that it is not the amount of 
horse bones and flesh, but the way they 
are jointed together, that makes for suc- 
cess. There are better winners now below 
the 1000 Ibs. than above it, on the turf. 

“Now as to the claim of any fanciers 
that they have the original stock. It seems 
rather like a puzzle how in the world any 
one can claim that they have dogs nearer 
the fountain-heads of the origin of the 
present-day Chesapeakes when the breed- 
ing process in those days was more a 
‘free love’ affair between the dogs? And 
granted even that when it was noticed 
how pups with some connection to Canton 
and Sailor were superior to others, they 
therefore were bred more carefully and 
conservatively, who in the world again 
was the registrar in those days when 
pedigrees were unknown? 

“As a matter of fact, the long pedigrees 
of the West and the short ones of the 
East is in itself an indication that the 
West was set on a scientific breeding 
process at least as soon as the East. 
se E realize that the murky sky over- 
hanging the Atlantic Ocean Bay on 
a dreary fall day when things were prosper- 
ous for a good duck shoot, and the heavy 
waves tossing the dead and wounded ducks 
up and down way out on the horizon, 
naturally led the eastern fanciers to pre- 
fer a dark-colored, heavyweight retriever. 

“When hundreds of western sloughs and 
lakes surrounded by dead and bleached 
grass, yellowish rushes, stubble and rice 
and cornfields, where the ducks on their 
southward flight made a stopover for 
weeks and even months, became the mecca 
of duck and geese shooting, a dog was 
required which would be adapted to the 
surroundings and conditions. Here were 
not the heavy ocean waves to fight against, 
demanding extreme power. Here the 
requisite was decoying; quality blending 
with the surroundings so as to fool the 
wise mallard which had avoided so many 
firing squads already on the southward 





CHESAPEAKE DOG “JACK” 
Roy Felt 


Eighteen months old. Owner: 


flight. Here swiftness was needed more 
than anything else, to enable the dog to 


get his quarry quickly out of the water 


before the next flock would pass over on 
its feeding trip. 
“Here also were tangled rushes the 


' wounded canvasback and pintail would 





hide in and a dog with a somewhat nar- 
rower chest would be able to break 
through quicker and easier. 

“Here the trip to the hunting grounds 
was made by a vehicle already heavily 
loaded with gunners and ammunition and 
camping outfit and what not. Therefore, 
every pound less in dog flesh to be carried 
along meant a lot to the sportsman. The 
comparatively small size of the springer 


| caused his popularity among the hunters 





even though they recognized the draw- 
back of his color and easily drenched coat. 


“Fanciers East and West, if united, o» 
beat all other retrievers to it on the map. 
ket with the Chesapeake Bay for the 
reason of its coat, provided they admit thy 
both East and West have harmed th 
breed in this most important asset—th 
water- shedding, non-drenching coat. 

“Bring the Chesapeake Bay back to th 
real double coat which the crossbred 
of Chesapeake and otter hound possessed 
a real double coat, fine and close textur 


~ 


Do you want to win a prize in our 
$200.00 Story Contest? See page 9 


———__. 











of fur beneath a coarse outer guard hair 
full of oil. What’s the use of fighting 
about how long or how short the fe 
should be when it does not cover the maip 
question—‘H ow is it for water resistance? 
What’s the difference whether the hair anj 
fur is one-fourth inch shorter or longer, ij 
the dog under it can lie out in the snow dur. 
ing a blizzard and feel perfectly comfort. 
able, or swim around the lake for hours, 
come out, shake a few times and be per. 
fectly dry? 

“There are enough good specimens 
among the Chesapeake Bay dogs of today 
which, when used with the proper selec. 
tion made. among the dogs, East and West, 
will restore that wonderful coat. 

“Next to the coat, a question more im- 
portant than all measurements of stand. 
ard is the disposition of the dog one wants 
for a pal and hunting companion. 

“Neither aggressive mountain lions nor 
slinky coyotes are wanted. Close line and 
even direct inbreeding, both East and 
West, are responsible for the savage type 
as well as for the belly-crawling kind of 
Chesapeakes some fanciers produce. Its 
true even in the best selection for breeding 
stock one may sometimes get a pup failing 
in these respective attributes. But why 
not put him out of existence instead of 
letting him carry on and magnify his own 
weakness in the next generation? 

“Utility is another word of utmost im 
portance when judging the breed. A judge 
who looks over Chesapeakes with the same 
eye he uses on the toy class will lead the 
breed into the same discard they led the 
Irish setters by their ignorance of the 
requisite of real art and beauty, namely 
ability in the hunting field. Both fountain 
pen and tractor are pieces of art and 
beauty in their respective places, But 
beauty alone is of but little value in the 
quail stubble, grouse cover or duck blind 


‘i a judge who does not look at 
a Chesapeake head with the knowl 
edge that its main asset should be brains 
used for the master’s purpose, will never 
fully understand why we want broadness 
or lots of room for brains and a sharp and 
pleasing eye as the yellow one is, indicat 
ing alertness. 

“A judge who forgets that the Chesa 
peake is a utility dog first and last will 
not appreciate the clean-cut limbs and 
ribs and the well-geared shoulders of 2 
great number of the present day Chess 
peakes, which in that respect much exceed 
the rickety animals of former days. Not 
will he select the right muzzle unless he 
thinks of the size of the quarry to bk 
fetched. F 

“After all this long-winded dissertation, 
I sum up with the statement—Let 
and West unite and recognize that the 
main words in Chesapeake breeding art 
not deadgrass and liver, lightweight and 
heavyweight, but they are instead—codl, 
conformation, disposition, utility. Weights 
and measurements can then easily b 
agreed upon to suit all.” 
(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Edited by Horace MircHeLt 


CANADA GEESE 


RANTA CANADENSIS is often 
called “Canadian goose” or “gray 
goose,’ ’ but the name in the head- 
ing of this article is the correct 

one. The chief demand for live birds comes 
from owners of gunning stands, although 
there is some trading in birds to orna- 
ment country estates and to be used as 
pets. 

The average customer wants pairs of 
mated birds so that it will not be neces- 
sary to wait until unmated stock chooses 
to set up housekeeping. Sometimes it is 
possible to arbitrarily pair certain Cana- 
das, but usually the ganders must be al- 
lowed to select their own mates. Often 
the birds will pair off when the gander 
is three years old, but not infrequently he 
waits much longer be- 
fore he finds a goose 
that appeals to him. 

Some authorities hold 
that once a pair is mated 
they are mated for life. 
My own experience with 
these birds bears out 
this assertion. When op- 
erating as commercial 
game-breeders, we lost 
several single birds 
whose mates had died 
in transit. The surviv- 
ing mate would refuse 
the society of the other 
geese, spending all the 
time alone. With neck 
stretched up toward the 
sky, the bird would honk 
and honk lonesomely, 
wait for an answer, and 
then, when none came, 
its head wou!d go down 
to remain disconsolately 
sunk on the breast un- 
til hope was again re- 
newed. Such birds would not touch either 
food or water and in a short time would 
be found dead in the enclosure. 

man in a nearby town, who keeps 

quite a number of Canadas for decoys, 
says that such cases have never occurred 
with him. In fact, during 1930, he had 
one bachelor gander fight a mated male, 
kill the latter, and “marry” the widow. 
he goose did not seem to be especially 
sorrowful at the demise of her first hus- 
band. 

At any rate the beginner at raising 
Canada geese had better purchase mated 
pairs of birds. Eggs are seldom offered 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











for sale, for the goose does not lay very 
many in the course of a year and the 
breeder can realise more profit by keep- 
ing and hatching them, and raising the 
young stock. Gunners like to get, when- 
ever possible, a mated pair and the young 
which they have raised that year, so the 
latter can be used as flyers to lure down 
the wild birds. These yearlings generally 
come back to their parents, steadfastly 
refusing to join the migrating flocks. 





Mated pair of Canadas with their brood of youngsters 


You must rely upon the breeder to 
furnish you with mated pairs. I am sure 
that the advertisers in this Department 
will ship you birds that are exactly as 
specified. Should any of them not do so, 
we certainly want to know about it. Mated 
pairs of geese can frequently be tested by 
placing one bird where he cannot see the 
other. If the pair is mated, they will make 
every effort to reach each other and will 
keep up a continuous calling. 

Pinioning or wing-clipping does not 
seem to lessen egg production and it is 
much cheaper and easier to enclose stock 
that is unable to fly. A fence like that 





described for wild ducks in the February, 
1931, instalment of the Game-Breeding 
Department is fine for geese. For ducks 
it should include some trees and shrub- 
bery for shade, as well as a pond for 
swimming. About once every two months 
the birds should be caught and re-clipped 
on the opposite wing so that there will 
be no danger of their escaping. 

If your place is near a large body of 
water, there is constant danger that your 
geese will get out and go there. Even dur- 
ing the closed season, people are extremely 
likely to chase them and catch them if 
possible, failing to realize that they are 
tame birds and would sooner or later re- 
turn home, if unmolested. I have lost a 
number of birds in this way. One man 
who pursued a pair of our Canadas in the 
harbor until the birds were exhausted had 
the audacity to ask me 
to pay him for catching 
them. One bird died 
soon after we got her 
home. 

To those of you who 
are not game-breeders 

say: Never try to 
catch birds in the wild 
that you believe to be 
tame. Locate their own- 
ers and let them attend 
to the capture. 


bY boca one gander 
serve two geese 
in the same season? Not 
so far as I can discover. 
Quail are monogamous 
but one cock can at 
times be placed alter- 
nately with each of two 
hens. If this same pro- 
cedure can be used with 
Canadas I have never 
heard of it. 

Geese are grazers and , 
thus need much more room on land and 
much more grass than do ducks. A hay- 
field is ideal for them. During the summer 
they will get the bulk of their subsistence 
from the grass. Their pond ought to be 
larger than that provided for the ducks. 
Galvanized wash-tubs are entirely too 
small. 

Generally speaking, geese do not care 
for animal food. Some birds will refuse 
to eat mash containing meat scraps. Oth- 
ers will take a little of such mixtures. The 
main ration should be wheat or corn— 
whichever is cheaper. Grit must positively 
be given them in such quantities as they 
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Best seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 







Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,"’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfeld’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield's Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley's Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance 


Tue Easiest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Doc. 


Descriptive ano Picturep CHapters ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc ann Traininc Appliances; also 
Simpce Doc Docrorina. 


1 year sub. to Fretp anp Stream $2.50) BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover) a | oad $3.00 


Total value...... 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Z=SFACTS ON FUR 
‘¥ FARMIN 


cop: 
book, the o 
ens Silver Fox and Fur 
176 pages, beautifully printed and 





dustries,17! 
trated. The co Tocts on turtarming: how tobuild 


nclose25c to cover mailing cost. 
an Aron. oo 


BOOK ona tun Fur ‘GhezoERs AS Ly , We 
tte Se 
$17.50 


Wouldn’t you give this much money 


pens. . ae 

















to place your advertisement before 
the eyes of 150,000 enthusiasts in 
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this Department? 

















Popular Dogs 


An illustrated weekly for 
Kennel, Field and Ring 


Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 

the Kennel Department of Field 

and Stream, contributes a week- 

ly column to POPULAR DOGS 
Send for sample copy 


$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 years 


Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 
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desire. Where the geese and ducks are 
bunched in one pen for the winter, it is 
often best to put the food for the geese 
in a container that is raised high enough 
to prevent the ducks from eating out of 
it. The ducks devour their rations faster 
than do the more dignified and deliberate 
geese. 

Mated ganders develop ugly tempers 
during the spring and summer. They will 





Do you want to win a prize in our 
$200.00 Story Contest? See page 90 











not tolerate interference with their mates 
and each pair should have a separate en- 
closure in the event that the males appear 
to be murderously inclined toward each 
other. Each gander will help his spouse 
in the selection and furnishing of a nest 
site. This may be in the open field or in 
a clump of bushes. Large boxes and bar- 
rels, placed on their sides in sheltered 
places, are often used by the birds. Pairs 
should be obtained by March at least, and 
as spring comes they should have all pos- 
sible peace and quiet. 

Three to seven eggs usually constitute 
a clutch. These may be collected as fast 
as laid or left in the nest until the goose 
goes broody. Then the whole nestful may 
be taken and given to a standard-sized 
broody hen. Two to three clutches may 
be obtained from each pair of Canadas 
by careful management. 

Twenty-eight to thirty days are re- 
quired for incubation. The goslings hatch- 
ed under domestic hens should be placed 
in brood coops on short grass and fed the 
same food as advised for wild ducklings 
and young pheasants. The brood hatched 
by the goose needs little attention, except 
an available shelter for rainy days and 





Individual pens containing mated pairs 
and families of wild geese 


protection from vermin. Vagrant dogs can 
cause terrific damage in the goose pen. 
3aby-chick starter should be fed the 
brood being reared by its natural mother 
and care must be used in giving them hard 
grains, as the kernels may stick in the 
throats of the youngsters. 

As with ducklings, it is unwise to allow 
goslings under the care of a barnyard hen 
to have access to swimming water until 
their feathers have at least partially ap- 
peared. Birds being raised by the goose 
or by mallard ducks can swim as much as 
they please without being harmed. 

Geese are particularly susceptible to 
attacks by large hawks and owls. Pole 
traps should be placed inside the goose en- 
|closure and kept in operation all year. 
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Save money! 





This FieLD & STREAM handbook for 
the motor-camper contains a wealth 
of practical, money and health saving 
advice and information for those con- 
templating their first adventure as 
motor gypsies as well as for those 
who are old hands at the sport. In 
easily understood style it gives the 
right instructions, suggestions and 
hints on every phase of automobile 
camping. 

This book may save you from wast- 
ing hundreds of dollars and from 
spoiling a long-planned vacation, 
You may have done a lot of camp- 
ing, but if you haven’t done much 
motor camping you need this book. 
Motor camping has problems all its 
own. There are many pitfalls to be 
avoided ; and there are many “kinks”, 

knowledge of which will save you 
trouble and increase your enjoyment. 


Subjects Covered 


Lure of the Open Road; Cars and 
Trailers; Tents; Sleeping Equip- 
ment; Stoves, Cooking Utensils 
‘ and Camp Illumination; Eating 
Utensils, Food, Camp Cookery and 
Recipes; Camp Clothing for Both 
Sexes; Radio on Tour; The Equip- 
ment for the Car; Suggestions for 
Motor Camping Equipment; Camp 
Sanitation; Fishing and Hunting 
Along the Motor Routes. Useful 
Hints to Anglers. Sources of In- 
formation, Suggestions, Lists of 
Fishing and Hunting Grounds, 
etc.; Little Things to Remember; 
The Outboard Rowboat Motor; 
First Aid for Motor Campers; 
National Parks; Camp Sites; Car 
Record-Diary of Your Trip; Ex- 
pense Account. 


Yours for 25c 


This 160-page canvas-bound book 
will be sent to you postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of coupon below with 25c. 
Send for it Seeeeeneny, 


Fietp & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


For the enclosed 25¢ please send me copy of 
“Camping by the Highway.” 
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THE BOB-WHITE QUAIL 


Field and Stream—July, 1931 


iedern inv demonstration of what | 


modern investigation and research 
can do in any field of endeavor to which 
they are applied is exemplified by a recent 

hook, The Bob-white Quail by Herbert L. 
Seddard. This voluminous work, consist- 
ing of over 550 pages, is published by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons and sells for $6.00 

One is especially impressed by the mag- 
nitude of this work when he considers its 
subtitle—" Its Habits, Preservation and In- 
crease.” In other words, there is nothing 
in this book about guns, dogs or the meth- 
ods used in shooting bob-white. 

The investigations, which this book re- 
cords and summarizes, were sponsored and 
fnanced. by a group of far-sighted and 
public- -spirited sportsmen known as The 
Committee on the Cooperative Quail In- 
vestigation. The work was begun in 
March, 1924 and completed in July, 1929— 


over five years. The scientific research was | 


conducted by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
The author—Herbert L. Stoddard—is one 
of the distinguished naturalists associated 





with the Bureau. The field, laboratory and | 
library all played essential rdles in this | 


monumental investigation. 


Despite the intensive nature of the work | 


described, the text is by no means of a 
highly technical nature. While the book 
will appeal principally to sportsmen, game 
breeders and conservationists, 
also prove of considerable interest and 
yalue to ornithologists and nature students 
in general. 

In view of the unselfish motive of the | 
men who instigated this yg coma the | 
international reputation of the Bureau who 
conducted it and the scientific integrity 
of the author of the book, it seems utterly 
unnecessary 
perhaps the finest piece of work of its kind 
ever accomplished in this country. The | 
least that may be said of it is that it should | 
serve as an irreproachable model for simi- | 
lar investigations of all other threatened | 
species of American fish and game. R. S. | 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MATING FANCY PHEASANTS 


Dean Mr. MITCHELL 


to state that this volume is | 


it should | 





| 


What is the proper commen of pheasant hens | 


following species: 
and 


to mate with ene cock of the 
silver, golden, Amberst, Reeves, 
lians? 

Water G. Henry, Massachusetts. 
should be mated in pairs or 
trios. General practice dictates the former for 
best results. Goldens, Amhersts and Reeves— 
not over three hens per cock. Mongolians: five 
to six hens per cock. This species is similar in 
habits to the other members of the ringneck 
group. It is advisable to have at least two hens 
for each golden and Amherst male, since with 
only one female, the attention of the cock may 
kill her, 


Ays.-—Silvers 


GameE-BreEEDING EprTor. 


MORE DETAILS ON DUCKS 


Dean Mr. MitTcHeLv: 

In the February issue of Fietp & STREAM you 
wrote about a small pond for breeding wild ducks. 
Will you please tell me how a pond of this type 
can be kept clean? 

Should young ducks be kept from water in 
which they can swim until they are fully 
feathered? 

Will you please tell me how long it takes 
pheasant eggs to hatch, as I am seriously think- 
ing of getting a dozen eggs to set under a hen? 

Epwarp C. Kincaip, New Jersey. 


Ans.—The tub ponds and those without drain- 
7 outlets are cleaned by flushing with a hose. 

If the young ducks are under the care of an 
upland foster-mother they should not be allowed 
to swim until fairly well feathered. 

he periods of incubation of pheasant eggs 
vary with the species. There are over eighty of 
these but the more common varieties and their 
setting times are: ringnecks, 23 days; goldens, 
22; Amherst, 23 and silver, 26. 
GameE-BreeptnG Epitor. 
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Mongo- | 





















r 100, 


is now booking 
pe 


1 to June 20, $18.00 per 100; June 20 to July |, 
July | to July 15, $12.00 per 100; after July 15, $10.00 per 100. 
Early eggs carry a guarantee of 90% 
$2.00 each. Early eggs $18.00 per 100; after June | $15. 


Write: Walter E. Wells, 271 Church St., N. ie yy 


PHEASANT EGGS 


Coville Brook Pheasantry,.McDonough, New York 


orders for Pheasant Eggs. May delivery, $25.00 
(orders for 600 or more eggs, $20.00 per 100) June 
$15.00 per 100; 


fertility. W 7 orev) Fe tae 
r 100. 





Half Grown Wild Mallards 
for Restocking 


Let’s help restore what we have de- 
stroyed. Release half grown wild 
mallards in your favorite shooting 
ponds and lakes, they will furnish good 
shooting in the fall, and good breeders 
in the spring. Price, $1.50 each, safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed for 
midsummer delivery. 


THOS. J. REED 
Chincoteague, Va. 





| 
| TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





& 
The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 























Wild Celery, 
illustrated book. It tells what, 
ground. Write, describe grounds, 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS. 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. 
where only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles 
of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural 


Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands 


for sport. Bring abundance 


Foods described in free 
when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding 
and receive free planting advice and book. 

BOX 3 OSHKOSH, WIS. 





RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 


with instructions. One man last year got 107 live 
healthy birds from 125 eggs. Another man got over 
80% live birds from 2000 eggs. Carry out our in- 
structions with our eggs and you will have birds. 
90% fertility and 100% safe arrival by express 
guaranteed. 5% extra eggs and 10% cash discount on 
all orders placed 30 days in advance with 10% deposit 
or where check in full 1s sent with order. Complete 
Instructions for Hatching and Rearing Pheasants, 
25c. Free with orders. 


DATES FOR SHIPMENT 
June | to June 15—Ea., .25—100, 
June 15 to July i—Ea., .20—100, 17.50 
3000 to 4000 7 weeks old Dheasant poults ready for 
shipment direct from the rearing fields July 2ist. 
Thanks to all those good people who have sent in their 
checks and orders, believing that guaranteed Derby 
evys are worth more than others. Look for the Dot D 
en every egg; a mark of quality. 
Write for quantity prices. 
Derby Game Farm, Dept. B, Pittstown, N. J. 








HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES 


Shipment November-February 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


for fall delivery, bred from finest 
imported and domestic stock. 


JULIUS LOEWITH, Inc. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


Leading importers of Hungarian Partridges for the 
last 19 years 






















Attract Wild Diack: 


Plant Duck’s Meat now. Highly ree- 
commended by U. S. and Canadian 
Governments as superior duck food— 
99 other plants that attract fish and 
Free planting advice. Write 








| game. 
today. 


| 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS 
369 D Bik. Oshkosh. Wis. 








Montcalm Ringnecks 


Our young 1931 Ringnecks now ready for de- 

livery. Carefully bred from selected swift- 

flying, hardy, vigorous, brilliantly colored 

stock. Order now and get, minimum-priced 

birds to turn down for November shooting. 
Montcalm Game Farm 

R. F. D. No. 3., Box N, Phoenixville, Pa. 

















RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW 


FUR RABBITS 

Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 

AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 

Paying up to on 50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all my 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 116A, Holmes Park, Mo. 


R. D. ROBERTS 


Ten Weeks Old Ringneck 
Pheasants for August Delivery 
| Full Grown Mongolian, English, 
Pheasants for Fall Delivery, 


|| tember. 
| Write for Prices and Illustrated Folder. 


Hatching and Rearing Bulletin if Wanted. 
KESLER’S PHEASANTRY, Chalfont, 
Formerly ‘‘Peace Valliey’’. 


or Cross 
beginning Sep- 


Pa. 








\ BRING THE DUCKS “4 


to your place this season with my Wild 
Celery, Widgeon Grass and Sago Pond 
Weed—the three best foods. 
Orders being taken now for 
planting—Experienced men. 
Write or wire me for information 


Waterlily P. 0., N 


summer and fall 





Pheasant Eggs & Chicks 


Now booking orders for RINGNECK PHEAS- 

ANT EGGS at $20. per 100. Pheasant Chicks, 

50 cents each, live delivery guaranteed. Our 

Breeding Hens were hatched from imported 

eggs, no better specimens, strong and hardy. 
SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 

Waldron Baily, Jr., Mor. Morehead City, N.C. 





MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
| tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley Penna. 











UPLAND GAME FARM 


SALEM, VA. 
For sale this season 
3500 Ringneck Pheasants * 
1500 Native Virginia Quail 


Birds raised under experienced supervision, 
furnish any reference 





Breeders of Eastern Mink 


Silver and Cross Foxes, Pen raised Musk- 

rats and Black Raccoons. Stock of High 

Quality. Guaranteed satisfaction and 
full instructions. 


GREENLAND FUR FARM COMPANY 
Greenland New Hampshire 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and ~ 

















outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. What sizes of stretching boards 
would you recommend for mink, muskrat, 
skunk and opossum? 


Ans. Three-piece boards are best for 
all animals except muskrat. For large 
mink: length 36 inches, 5 inches wide at 
base, 434 at shoulders, tapering gradually 
to nose. (Northern mink, board two 
inches shorter and a half inch narrower). 
Small mink: 26 x 3% x 3-inch board. 
Large muskrat: 24 inches long, 6 inches 
at base, 5% at shoulders, blunt nose. 
Smaller sizes to fit skins. Skunk and opos- 
sum: 30 inches long, 7%4 inches at base, 6 
inches at shoulders, tapering rather sharp- 
ly to nose. 


Ques. How many different kinds of 
shrike are there in this country and 
Canada, and why the name? 


Ans. Two —the larger is the great 
northern shrike or butcher bird and the 
smaller is the loggerhead shrike. Shrike 
is thought to be of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
meaning a bird that screeches or shrieks. 


Ques. It has been my impression that 
all of the chestnut trees in this country 
have been killed by the blight, except a 
few stands in mountainous regions of 
West Virginia and 


Ques. If the silver fox is only a color 
phase of the red fox, why doesn’t the 
former throw back at times and have 
progeny of a red color? 


Ans. The silver color in foxes is a Men- 
delian recessive to red and, because the 
silver fox is of a recessive color, it always 
breeds true. ° 


Ques. Whether this is a legitimate 
question for your Department is doubtful, 
but is the gum on postage stamps made 
from vegetable or animal matter? 


Ans. The gum is made from the casaba 
bean, product of a South American tree. 


Ques. Is it a fact that the double fangs 
of the copperhead, rattler and moccasins 
are soft and springy, except when they 
prepare to strike in anger or fright, at 
which time the fangs harden? 


Ans. Fangs of these venomous snakes 
are always hard. When the reptile is at 
rest, the fangs lie pointed toward the top 
of the mouth. In action, muscles and small 
bones operate to move the bone to which 
the fangs are attached so that they are 
erected. 


Ques. During the past summer, turtles 


the water. The net should be fastened with 
four or five stakes driven into the mud 
and should be a foot above water, forming 
a pocket under that portion of the log 
which projects from the water. A pen of 
stakes driven into bottom of pond or lake 
would serve the same purpose. When sud- 
denly alarmed, the turtles will drop from 
the logs and will be caught in the net, 
Any slanting log or windfall projecting 
from the water, and upon which the turtles 
assemble, may be similarly used. A little 
ingenuity, too, might result in devising a 
tipping trap which would automatically 
tip the turtles into a barrel or net, same 
to be operated by gravity—the weight of 
the turtle causing it to be tipped into the 
receiver below as the turtle crawls up the 
log or plank. 


Ques. What is the most convenient man- 
ner in which to put corn on the cob out in 
the woods for wild birds to feed upon? If 
it is thrown on the ground the snow usual- 
ly covers it. 


Ans. For feeding ear corn, a basket of © 
114-inch-mesh poultry-wire, made in cylin] 
drical form, may be wired or hung on a] 
tree. In grouse or turkey territory, a tray 7 
with mesh-wire bottom may be suspended 
above the reach of deer. Trays may be @ 
any convenient siz 
but those which have’ 





thereabouts. Have you 
any data on the subject 
insofar as it applies to 
Pennsylvania? It seems 
to me that I have either 
read or heard that the 
chestnut tree is coming 


EELING 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


confi- 


back again. 


Ans. It seems that, 
throughout some sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania, 
chestnut trees are 
springing up that are 
immune to the blight. 
A Deputy Game Pro- 
tector of that state, A. 
B. Moyer of Long 
Pond, recently sent in 
a report that chestnut 
trees had sprung up in 
his district to a height 


dent that he had 
killed his deer, Leroy 
Bushek, of Meno- 
minee, Michigan, tied 
his game-license tag 
to the antlers. Then 
he went in search of 
his hunting compan- 
ions to enlist their aid 
in dressing the deer 
and in carrying it back 
to camp. When the 
party returned to the 
spot where the buck 


of as much as 18 feet 
and that there was a 
fairly good crop of 
nuts this year. He 
says, further: “Tour- 


was shot, there was no deer in sight. He had run away—and 
took Bushek’s license tag with him. 


proved most successful 
are from four to five 
feet in length and six! 
inches deep. They mai 
be suspended from trees 
by wire or iron rods, 
or supported on the top 
of posts set in the 
ground. Squirrels 
gnawing at the ears” 
will shell a consider~% 
able amount which will 
fall to the ground. 


Ques. What is they 
“deer line” in a forest? > 


Ans. Where deer | 
are especially numer- 7 
ous as in Pennsylvania, 7 
they browse the forest = 
clear of every edible 7 
leaf and twig to a7 
height as great as the 
deer can reach, form- © 
ing in this manner a 
clear-cut “deer-line” in 











ists were lined up in 
sections of the Pocono 
Mountains and gathered as many as five 
quarts of nuts in from two to three hours’ 
time. For the sake of our game and also 
ourselves, we pray the chestnut blight is 
dead.” 


Ques. Last summer, while vacationing 
in the mountains, one of the natives told 
me to watch out for the “bell-fish” and, 
as I didn’t want to betray my ignorance, 
I just said “Sure!” What is a bell-fish, 
or what does the expression mean? 


Ans. The bell-fish is also the buzz-tail 
—in other words, it is a rattlesnake. 


have been a constant menace to the fish in 
my ponds, as well as to ducklings that I 
have been raising. What is the best method 
of ridding the place of the turtles? 


Ans. You could pick them off with a 
.22 caliber rifle if they are not too plenti- 
ful. You might also try this method of 
trapping: Fasten one end of a log slab or 
plank in each pond, in water not over 4 
to 6 feet in depth, the upper end extending 
a foot or two above water. Turtles wiil 
crawl yip this plank to sun themselves. 
Stretch a net around the upper end of the 
log, except where the turtles crawl from 


the vegetation. 


Ques. In reading the old classic, Two 
Years Before the Mast, J fina frequent 
reference to an animal known as the coati. 
Was this animal ever found in the United’ 
States and, if not, what animal did Dana 
refer to? Has the jaguar ever been found 
in our Southern States? 


Ans. The coati, related to the raccoon, i 
found occasionally in this country for some 
distance north of the Mexican Border, par 
ticularly in California. In early days it was 
even more plentiful. Records indicate that 
occasional jaguars have been found during 
the past in the Arizona Mountains. = 
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18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds we have ever seen. {| This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
nature. { They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. {| They measure 13 x 14/2 inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. § Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 
bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


Field # 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FORONL,Y $5.0 0* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 


Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 


*Add $1, if in Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you've 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Sunshine Mellow 


sician is: Keep outé 
doors, in the open 


LUCKIES are always ‘* aN ne 
f a, sunshine, and have 
periodic check-up on th 


kind to your throat : ere 


The advice of your 


Everyone knows that sun- 
shine mellows — that’s why the 
“TOASTING” process includes the 
use of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY 
STRIKE — made of the finest tobaccos 
-the Cream of the Crop=—THEN 
“IT’S TOASTED” = an extra, secret 
heating process. Harsh irritants | 
present in all raw tobaccos are ex- 
pelled by “TOASTING.” These irri- 
tants are sold to others. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. 
No wonder LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted § 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against co ough 


© 1981, The A. T. Co., Mfrs. 








